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THE IRISH IN LEEDS, 1851-1861 
by 
T. DILLON, B.A. 


THE IRISH HAVE BEEN COMING to Britain for centuries, encouraged 
by a short crossing, a cheap passage, and frequent transport. Some 
have come on short-term visits, some to do seasonal work, and 
some to settle more permanently. As the number of immigrants 
has increased, communities have been established and the Irish 
have become the largest single minority group in the country. 

The greatest wave of immigration took place in the years of 
the Great Famine. Tens of thousands of Irish came to Britain, and 
between 1841 and 1851 the number of Irish-born in England and 
Wales almost doubled.* Many of the new immigrants were destitute 
and their most immediate concern was to find food and shelter. 
Consequently, they gravitated to the thriving industrial cities, 
throwing in their lot with their fellow countrymen already settled 
there. These pauper Irish were viewed with grave disquiet by local 
authorities, already overburdened by their own poor, because their 
arrival further intensified the pressure upon inadequate social and 
environmental amenities. Inevitably town councils complained 
about them, newspapers commented unfavourably on their presence, 
and contemporary reporters drew attention to the worst features of 
their settlement. Their arrival in such numbers and in such 
destitution is unique among immigrants to Britain and their presence 
created problems of which those resulting from twentieth-century 
immigrations are but a pale reflection. Animosity and misunder- 
standing resulted, and the Irish became, as for a long time they 
remained, an isolated minority. 

This article is concerned with those Irish who settled in Leeds. 
It concentrates on the years 1841-1861 because it was then that 
the number of Irish-born in Leeds reached its peak; in 1841 there 
were 8,466 Irish-born in the borough, giving it the second largest 
concentration in the West Riding, and in 1861 there were 10,3373, 
over 4,000 more than in any other West Riding centre. Thereafter 
the number of Irish-born steadily decreased, although the Irish 
influence, through the descendants of the immigrants, did not. 


1 J, A. Jackson, The Irish in Britain (London, 1963), xiv. 


[Vol. LIV, pt. 1, No. 119 
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Table 1 


Birthplaces of the inhabitants of the principal towns 
in the West Riding in 1851 and 1861 


Total Inhabitants Total Irish-born 

Borough 1851 1861 1851 1861 
Bradford 103,778 106,218 9,279 6,176 
Halifax e682 37,014 2,088 2,062 
Huddersfield 40,880 34,877 1,562 1,367 
Leeds 172,270 207,165 8,466 10,333 
Sheffield 135,310 185,172 4,477 6,134 


Sources: 1851 figures, Census of G(reat) B(ritain), 1851, P(arliamentary) 
P(apers), Vol. Ixxxvill, pt. 1 (1852-53), clcxxiii. 
1861 figures, Census of G.B., 1861, P.P., Vol. lili, pt. 2 (1863);-739. 


Note: The totals are for the borough rather than the township of Leeds. 
The borough was co-existent with the municipal and parliamentary 
limits of Leeds and extended much further than the boundaries 
of the township, the main concern of this study (see below). 


In particular, this article analyses the nature of the immigration, 
plots the area of Irish settlement, and discusses a number of 
demographic and environmental aspects of their presence. It draws 
attention to the fact that many of the immigrants were destitute 
when they arrived in the town, continued to suffer severe hardships 
throughout the decade and for the most part remained a deprived 
minority. However, it does suggest that in certain respects the 
condition of the Irish did improve and that their general situation 
was somewhat better in 1861 than it had been in 1861. 

The study concentrates on the township of Leeds rather than 
the borough as a whole. Leeds township, “‘some three miles long 
from East to West and one and a half miles from North to South”, 
was the most populous of the eleven townships within the borough 
boundaries and contained eight of the borough’s twelve wards, the 
North, North East, East, South, Kirkgate, Mill Hill, West and North 
West.* The reason for concentrating on the township is that it 
was there rather than in the borough generally that the vast 
majority of Irish settled and in which the most important Irish 
characteristics can be clearly recognised; 7,795 (92.1%) of the 8,466 
Irish-born in the borough in 1841, and 9,030 (87.4%) of the 10,337 
in 1861, lived in these eight wards. (See Table 2.) 

The term Irish is taken to include Irish-born, the children of 


2W. White, Directory and Gazetteer of Leeds, Bradford, Halifax and the 
whole of the Clothing Districts of Yorkshire, 1853 (Reprint, Plymouth, 1969), 
16. 
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parents one of whom at least was Irish-born, and second generation 
Irish, who, by their names and presence within an Irish household, 
can be recognised as the offspring of some earlier immigrant. The 
links of this group of Irish with Ireland and with the Irish way 
of life would remain very strong and their habits and attitudes 
shaped by immigrant values. Study of the Irish in this wider context 
gives a more comprehensive picture of the life and the influence 
of the Irish community in Leeds. 

The period 1841 to 1861 saw a rapid increase in the number 
of Irish in the town. In 1841 there were 45,027; in 1841 this figure 
had doubled and by 1861 almost trebled to 14,905, over 12% 
of the town’s total population. 


Table 2 


The number of Irish and Irish-born in the township 
of Leeds, 1841-1861 


% of Irish- % of Irish 
Total born to total to total 

Year Population Irish-born population Irish population 
1841 87,613 — — 5,027 bof 6 
1851 IOI,050 7795 TI's 10,452 10.3% 
1861 117,566 9,030 TOs 14,905 12.0% 


Sources: 1841 figures, F. Beckwith, ‘The Population of Leeds (in the Industrial 
Revolution)’, Thoresby Society, Vol. xli (1954), 173. 


1851 figures, Census of G.B., 1851, P.P., Vol. lxxxvili, pt. 2 (1852-53), 


732. 
1861 figures, Census of G.B., 1861, P.P., Vol. 1 (1862), 613. 
Note: The figures for the Irish in the township of Leeds in 1851 and 


1861 have been calculated from the detailed Enumeration Returns, 
Leeds (Census of G.B.), 1851 and 1861 (Leeds Central Library). 
Calculations for subsequent tables for which no other source is 
given, are also based on these returns. 


The Irish settlement was of long standing, the earliest arrivals 
being before 1830. Some were fugitives from the smaller famines 
of 1817-18 and 1822, some from the decaying textile industries 
of Ireland, but others had been encouraged to leave Ireland for 
Leeds to work in the stuff and plaid trades of the town.* Thus, 
before 1846, the number of Irish had grown and a sizeable 
community established. It was the post-Famine influx, however, 
which resulted in the most rapid increase. 


3 Report from the Select Committee on Irremovable Poor, P(arliamentary) 
P(apers), Vol. xvii (1860), 134. 
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The phasing of this movement can be seen in Table 3. The 
calculations have been made from information obtained from the 
detailed Enumeration Returns for Leeds of the Census of 1851 and 
of 1861. By using Irish families in which the eldest child was 
Leeds-born it has been possible to make approximate estimates 
as to the time of arrival of those families in the town. Thus, if 
the eldest child was born in Leeds and aged six in the 1841 returns, 
it has been assumed that that family arrived in Leeds in the period 
1841-45, 1845 being the latest date on which it could have arrived. 


Table 3+ 


Estimate of the phasing of the arrival of Irish 
families in Leeds 





Results from 7 OL Results from 7, OF 
Year of arrival 1851 Census Total 1861 Census Total 
Prior to 1830 76 families 8.80% 14 families 0.85% 
1830-35 121 - 14.00% 48 Ms 2.823% 
1836-40 177s, 20.49% S22” 4.83% 
1841-45 EI | > DOI 204 Sa, 12.03% 
1846-50 ZiT . 36.00% 258 is 15.20%, 
1851-55 ai = 570 34.08% 
1856-61 ee = E12 - 30.17 % 


These results have obvious limitations. They cannot take into 
account childless families, families whose children had dispersed, 
or unmarried Irish. They cannot allow for the eldest Leeds-born 
child having left home, or for the fact that the eldest child may 
have been born some years after the arrival of the parents; and 
factors such as these help to explain the discrepancies in Table 7. 
The percentages for pre-1846, for instance, are significantly lower in 
the 1861 totals than in those for 18451 but this is probably explained 
by the fact that the eldest Leeds-born child had left home; similarly 
the figure for 1841-54 may be inflated compared to that of 1846-50 
because a couple may have been in Leeds before the appearance 
of the first Leeds-born child; thus, if the greatest influx of immigrants 
took place between 1846 and 1850 one could expect to see much 
of this reflected in the 1851-55 figure. Nevertheless, the similarity 
between these estimates and known trends of Irish into Britain 


4 Table 3 above and Table 4 (p. 6 below) are based to some extent on 
techniques used by C. Richardson, “Irish Settlement in Mid Nineteenth 
Century Bradford”, Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Research, 
Vol. 20, no. 1, May 1968. He has similar tables for Bradford based on the 
1851 Census of Great Britain, 44. 
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during the nineteenth century, a gradual rise from the end of the 
eighteenth century to reach a peak in the decade following the 
Famine, is sufficient to give them some substance.° 

A significant feature of Table z is the extent of the immigration 
which was still taking place in the late 1850s. Although there is 
the expected increase after the Famine there is also evidence of 
a high rate of new arrivals up to 1861. The victims less of famine 
than of Ireland’s economic difficulties, they provided a source of 
unskilled labour for the expanding economy of Leeds, and did 
not cause the concern that had been the result of earlier 
immigration. 

Evidence giving precisely the town or county from which the 
immigrants came is scanty. It was impossible to keep accurate 
records at a time of crisis such as the Famine and even in less 
critical periods authorities rarely recorded numbers of immigrants 
or the areas from which they came. The only major source is the 
Census, but even in these decennial investigations enumerators 
only infrequently returned such details. Consequently, only 7% 
of the Irish-born in Leeds in 1851 and 1861 can be traced back to 
their town or county of birth. 

Even such limited returns, however, do indicate that immigrants 
from every part of Ireland were in Leeds, although the majority 
seemed to come from Dublin and the western counties—those west 
of a line linking Londonderry and Cork. The Irish Census of 1841 
reported that three-fifths of the population of the western counties 
were living in what were described as fourth-class habitations — 
windowless mud cabins of a single room, with little or no furniture 
—and were dependent upon the produce of very small plots of 
land.® This background goes a long way to explaining the difficulties 
of many of the immigrants in Leeds in the early 1850s. 

The Irish were noted for their extraordinary mobility; they were 
described by one contemporary observer as “a peculiar tramping 
people who never stayed long in one place’’.” In the critical years 
immediately after the Famine, their main concern was to obtain 
relief and there was a tendency for the majority to make for 
those areas in which the Boards of Guardians were most prepared 
to give it. Once one source had dried up they took to the roads in 


5 Jackson, The Irish in Britain, xiv. 

6 N. Mansergh, The Irish Question (London, 1965), 28. 

7 Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the operation 
of the Laws of Settlement and of the Poor Removal Act, Sixth Report, 
Eer., Vol. xi:(1847), 37: 
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Table 4 


County of birth of Irish immigrants as recorded 
im the Census of 1841 and 1861 








9/ Of total % of total 

County of birth 1851 recorded 1861 recorded 
Dublin 157 26.0 tr, 18.1 
Mayo 5S 8.7 46 Fie 
Tipperary 52 8.7 56 8.9 
Cork Ze a! 31 4.9 
Limerick 25 4.1 14 22, 
Queen’s County 23 3.8 55 8.7 
Sligo 98 Ca, 43 6.8 
King’s County 21 3.6 15 2.4 
Roscommon 20 Z5 21 Z.3 
Clare 8 1.2 My 4.2 
Galway 5 0.8 38 6.0 
The rest of Ireland 186 30.8 71 270 

Total 60% 100.0 632 100.00 





search of another. In less critical periods they formed a pool of 
unskilled labour which was unrestricted by the Laws of Settlement 
or by local loyalties. Therefore, they provided an ideal source of 
labour for seasonal and temporary work, being prepared to move 
from one area to another, sometimes within the same town, 
sometimes to other parts of the country. 

The Leeds Irish were typical in that many of them kept on the 
move. Although evidence from the place of birth of the first-born 
British child suggests that over 809% (82% in 1851 and 81% in 
1861) of the immigrant families came more or less directly to 
Leeds, making it their first place of settlement, and that of the 
remainder, the majority, 73% in 18§1, and 74% in 1861, had 
children born in only one other place, it is clear that there remained 
a good deal of movement within the Irish community of the town. 

One must assume that the majority of Irish-born who found 
their way to Leeds landed at Liverpool and travelled through 
Lancashire and Cheshire until they reached areas offering opportun- 
ities of settlement. Other ports of entry were Glasgow, whence the 
immigrants moved inland to the lowland towns and Edinburgh, and 
in South Wales, Cardiff, which was the most popular of a number 
of natural ports and inlets.* The Census returns for Leeds indicate 


8 See J. Hickey, The Urban Catholics (London, 1967), for Irish immigration 
into South Wales; and J. Handley, The Irish in Scotland (London, 1947). 
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that families had used these routes of entrance — there were 
Scottish, Welsh and Lancastrian-born children — but they also 
suggest that they moved away from those areas quickly. Of the 
large number of families that must have come to Leeds via Liver- 
pool, for instance, only 74 of all Irish families in Leeds in 1851 
and 10% in 1861 had Lancashire-born children. The majority had 
apparently headed straight for the expanding and prosperous town 
of Leeds. 

There were families which displayed a good deal of mobility. 
In some cases it could be explained by their search for work, as 
with the textile worker’s family which had been in Manchester, 
then Macclesfield, and had returned to Manchester before arriving 
in Leeds, or the agricultural labourer’s family which had been in 
Sussex, Devon, Cornwall and Worcester; in others, by their seasonal 
activities, as with those who moved to and fro between Britain 
and Ireland—one family had been in Malton, Ireland, Malton 
and Leeds, another in Ireland, Leeds, Ireland; and in yet others 
by the head of the family being in the army and so serving in 
various parts of the world—there were Irish children born in 
the West Indies, North America, South Africa and the East Indies. 
There are sufficient examples of this kind to indicate that the 
Irish were not simply refugees from famine. Taken alongside the 
evidence of continued immigration in the mid-s0s (as indicated on 
page 4, Table 3, above), much of it still from Ireland, they add 
a further dimension to the story of Irish settlement. Leeds attracted 
the Famine Irish, but it also attracted others, who were more 
capable of contributing to the well-being of the town upon arrival. 
Indeed, in 1860, the assistant overseer of the poor in Leeds reported 
that although the Irish were still arriving they were far more 
capable of looking after themselves than their predecessors of the 
late 1840s and early 1850s.° 

The area of settlement in Leeds was in the east end of town, 
an area bordered on the west by Vicar Lane, on the south by the 
river, on the east by a line running from Ellerby Street to York 
Road, and on the north by streets abutting on to York Road 
itself. There were Irish outside this district; they were found in 
all the eight wards of the township, but the vast majority were 
concentrated in the three wards of this area, the East, the North 
and the North East. In 1851 these three wards contained 83% of 
all the Irish in the township and in 1861, 85%. New immigrants 


9 Report from the Select Committee on Irremovable Poor, P.P., Vol. xvii 
(1860), 135. 
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were drawn, therefore, into areas of traditional settlement, a trend 
which one would expect with an immigrant population. Once a 
small pocket of immigrants had settled in an area it became a 
powerful magnet which attracted others. Relatives in search of 
advice, jobs or temporary accommodation converged — in nos. I 
and 2 Shores Yard the brothers Joseph and Tim Conway lived with 
their families; in nos. 5 and 9 Goulden’s Buildings, the families 
of Thomas and James Lyons lived in close proximity; emigrants 
from the same area in Ireland also congregated — in Lumb’s Square 
and Lumb’s Court Tipperary was well represented, whilst in Elm 
Street a majority were from Roscrea; and as a group with similar 
economic needs they inevitably concentrated in houses with small 
rents and in areas in close proximity to foundry, factory or other 
place of employment. 
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Sketch Map of Leeds Showing Areas of Irish Settlement, 1851-186r. 


The Irish undoubtedly felt more at ease and more secure in 
surroundings and among people they understood. The problems 
of language, of religious practice and of behaviour were eased in 
a community dominated by Irishmen, and it was to be some time 
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before other incentives proved strong enough to encourage 
significant numbers of the Irish to settle in other than traditional 
centres. In fact, it was to be almost a century and as a result of a 
redevelopment project in the east end of town, before the Irish 
were to move in considerable numbers, but even then they 
continued to gravitate to particular “Irish” areas. (See Map.) 

As early as 1839 the Irish were to be found concentrating in 
the East, North East and North wards, a trend that was to continue 
into the post-Famine decade. 








Table 5 
Population of the township of Leeds, 1839 
Families’ %, of trish 

Country of Birth Total in 
Ward England Ireland Others Different Wards 
North 2,480 236 18 23.6 
North East 3,546 167 18 16.7 
East 2,725 512 9 E14 
South 1,207 5 D, 6 
Mill Hill 960 9 7 9 
Kirkgate 626 II 4 a2 
West 3,194 48 10 48 
North West 2,035 8 2 8 

Total 16,773 996 70 


100.0 





Source: “Report upon the Condition of the Town of Leeds and Its 
Inhabitants, by a Statistical Committee of the Town Council, 
October 1839”, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. ii 

‘OIP “(6291) 
Table 6 
Irish Population and Houses in Leeds, 1851 


Total Irish population 


Number of Irish o% OF some of which are in 7, OL 

Ward houses Total non-Irish houses Total 
North 381 D467 2,818 26.96% 
North East 407 25.06% 2,659 254 eo 
East LOS vole ws 3,241 BIL, 
South 77 4.74% 479 4.48% 
Mill Hill 28 L755 199 1.80% 
West 142 8.74% TtA 6.83% 
North West 60 5.69% 310 2069, 


Kirkgate 4 0.259, co) 0.249, 














Total 1,624 100.00% 10,452 100.00% 
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Table 7 
Irish Population and Houses in Leeds, 1861 
Total Irish population 

Number of Irish Te OL some of which are in % of 

Ward houses Total non-Irish houses Total 
North 623 22.34% 3,463 23.24% 
North East 857 30.57% 4,819 32.33% 
East 880 31.56% 4,507 30.24% 
South 76 2.80, 385 2.58% 
Mill Hill 53 2.00% 295 1.98% 
West 177 6.31% 835 5.60% 
North West o2- 2.94% 376 2.5595, 
Kirkgate 4I 1.48% 225 L,50% 
Total 2,789 100.00% 14.905 100.00% 











Source: Calculated from Enumeration Returns, Leeds, Census 1851 and 1861. 
An Irish house is one with an Irish-born head, male or female. 
It might have contained 1 person or 30. All the inhabitants may 
have been Irish, some may not. 


This movement into traditional areas can be seen more clearly 
in Appendix I. In almost every case, those streets which could 
be described as principally Irish in 1851 had continued to attract 
new immigrants throughout the decade and so contained more in 
1861, whilst neighbouring streets have become more Irish. 

It would be an oversimplification, however, to see in this increased 
concentration a sign of stable or permanent settlement. Short- 
distance migration was as much a characteristic of the Irish as 
was emigration. Their lack of attachment to a particular dwelling 
allowed them to pick up and set down roots at will; they were 
prepared to move to be nearer work, to find cheaper or more 
convenient accommodation, to get closer to a friend, or simply 
to avoid being traced. Thus, although a nucleus of Irish remained 
in the same houses and in the same streets during the decade many 
others did not, and comparison between the 18451 and 1861 Census 
returns indicates a good deal of movement within the Irish 
community. Some had moved from one house to another in the 
same street, some to a house in a street nearby, and some had 
moved out of Leeds altogether. In Wellington Yard, for example, 
only one-third of the thirty-two Irish households compared had 
the same head in 1841 and 1861. In three instances, those of Michael 
Connell, James McGowan and John Moran, there had been move- 
ment within the Yard, and in nineteen cases families had dis- 
appeared from the area. 
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Table 8 
The heads of Irish households in Wellington Yard 
1851 1861 
Street No. Head of household Street No. Head of household 

39 James Burk 39 James Burk 
40 Thomas Finerty (moved to Wellington Gardens by 1861) 
4I Catherine Wills 4I Michael Corcoran 
42 Thomas Ryan 42 Thomas Ryan 
43 Catherine McManus 43 Catherine McManus 
44 Patrick Preston 44 Patrick Preston 
45 Bridgit McCann 45 Bridgit McCann 
46 Martin McNulty 46 John Kelly 
48 Bridgit Tierney 48 Bridgit Tierney 
49 Thomas McManus 49 Thomas McManus 
50 Thomas Conroy 50 Julia Ryley 
51 Patrick Hyland 51 Patrick Hyland 
52 Michael Connell* co) Mary Quinn 
£% Mary McGrae 5g Thomas McLoughlin 
54 Richard Heanley 54 Richard Kennedy 
EE Michael Holloran ae Michael Holloran 
56 John Walsh 56 John Walsh 
59 Michael McGuire 59 John Gibbon 
60 Hannah McGrale 60 Ellen Hennigan 
61 John Heany 61 Selina McGrath 
62 William Corkran 62 Pat Connell 
63 Thomas Philbin 63 James McGowan* 
64 James McGowan* 64 John Marna 
65 Pat Doherty 65 Michael Connell* 
66 Patrick Carty 66 John Kenny 
68 Mary Dowd 68 Michael Murphy 
70 James McLoughlin 70 Martin Madden 
72 Daniel Green Ve) John Wills 
73 John Wells pis Luke McGrain 
74 Mary Darcy 74 Ellen Joyce 
yas Mary Grealy 7s John Moran* 
76 John Moran* 76 Martin Darcy 


The Irish moved into districts of Leeds which were notorious 
for their environmental inadequacies. Rapid urbanisation, a high 
concentration of people unaccustomed to coping with the demands 
of industrialisation, and the inevitable and forgivable inadequacies 
of town administrations faced with problems too great to be under- 
stood or to be solved at that time had resulted in slum conditions 
of the worst kind. 

The town council had been informed of the situation by the 
Statistical Committee’s Report in 1839, and the Leeds Improvement 
Act of 1842 had been designed to remedy the problems. Unfortun- 
ately, through the political failure of successive Leeds councils, 
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too littke was done too slowly to solve them and the conditions 
reported in 1839 were very little changed by 1851. Consequently, 
the east end of town presented a squalid picture in the middle 
years of the century. 

Although half the houses in Leeds had been built since the 
battle of Waterloo,!® many, particularly in the east end of town, 
were in a bad state by the middle of the century. At best the houses 
were aligned back-to-back along streets thirty feet wide, regular 
and uniform. At worst they had been crowded into land left vacant 
after earlier development, built in courts and yards which had 
become dirty nooks of brick and mortar.'? Usually a house con- 
sisted of a cellar, a sitting-room and a chamber. If used by one 
family such homes could be kept clean and comfortable, but the 
tendency was to let and sub-let. The result was overcrowding and 
a subsequent deterioration in amenities which led to a reduced 
standard of living and to dwellings becoming unsuitable and 
insanitary. 

In many areas there was no street paving, ash being the usual 
covering, and the streets were rarely cleaned or lit.’ There was 
inadequate sanitation and drainage in most districts—in one 
striking instance in the Bank area one hundred dwellings inhabited 
by 452 people had two privies'® —and it was not unusual in 
times of flood for river water to seep into dwellings in low-lying 
areas.'* A poor water supply increased the difficulties. Few 
working-class cottages had running water and the occupiers were 
in the main dependent upon communal pumps, water carts, or 
the filthy water of stream or beck.?® 

The Irish themselves, poor and half starved as they were, could 
do nothing in the early years of the decade to improve the 
situation in which they found themselves; in fact where they 
predominated, they tended to make things worse. They were 
criticised for living in deplorable conditions; in houses made almost 
uninhabitable by the number of inmates and the intermixture of 
beds, chairs, looms, and all manner of utensils;'® and in cellar 


0 W. G. Rimmer, “Working Men’s Cottages in Leeds, 1770-1840”, Thoresby 
Society Publications, xlvi (1963), 167. 

11 [bid., 180. 

12 Report by Statistical Committee of Town Council (1839), 405-6. 

13 [bid., 401-2. 

14 Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of England, 
Local Reports, P.P., Vol. xxvii (Lords), 1842, 351. 

15 [bid., 351-2. 

'6 Report by Statistical Committee of Town Council (1839), 407. 
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dwellings damp, ill-ventilated and unclean.'’ Unused to urban life, 
often the poorest of very poor peasant stock, they invariably 
gave to an area a tone that was peculiarly Irish. Notorious for 
their drunkenness, rowdiness and misbehaviour in the streets, and 
for their dirty habits in their homes, they gave contemporary 
observers ample opportunity to criticise their style of living and 
to castigate them as the major culprits in the lowering of standards. 
It is hardly surprising that when in 1841, Mary Dowlan, an Irish 
woman aged about forty, died from destitution, the matron of 
the workhouse to which the deceased had been carried stated in 
her own defence at the inquest that “she did not appear to be 
worse than others who had been admitted to the house; had she 
thought her in danger medical assistance would have been sent 
for’;® or that in 1852 the relieving officer for Leeds found in one 
dwelling fourteen people, some of whom had recently arrived from 
Ireland, “sleeping on boards as there were only two beds in the 
house’’;'® or that of 27 streets most frequently criticised in reports 
during the period for their disgraceful condition, 18 were pre- 
dominantly Irish. 


Table 9 

Streets frequently castigated by critics 
Brighton Court Orange Street 
Camp Field Paley’s Galleries 
Cavalier Street Phillip’s Yard 
Clarkson’s Yard Quarry Hill 
Cross Lisbon Street Riley Court 
Dufton’s Yard Somerset Street 
Ebenezer Street Spring Street 
Goulden’s Buildings Sykes Yard 
Harper Street Templar Street 
Howarth Court Union Street 
Mill Street Walker’s Yard 
Nelson Street Wellington Place 
Noah’s Ark Wellington Yard 


Off Street 


Source: M. W. Beresford, ‘The Back-to-Back House in Leeds, 1787-1937’, in 
S. D. Chapman (ed.), The History of Working Class Housing 
(Reprint, Plymouth, 1971), Appendix 3. 1, 127. 


17 Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of England, 
Local Reports, P.P., Vol. xxvii (Lords) (1842), 361. 

18 Teeds Mercury, 16 September 1851. 

1° [bid., 12 June 1852. 
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Living conditions were seen at their worst in the Irish lodging- 
houses. The need for temporary accommodation and a cheap bed 
led many unattached Irish to stay in these unsavoury places.*° 
Rooms were overcrowded, beds were often in short supply, both 
sexes slept indiscriminately, and many were damp and filthy cellar 
dwellings. In 1851, 222 lodging-houses in yards abutting on Kirk- 
gate, York Street, Marsh Lane and Brick Street, the heart of the 
Irish district, were inspected by a committee of the town council. 
They consisted of 536 rooms, contained 2,429 inmates, almost five 
to a room, and possessed only 1,035 beds.”?* In Wellington Yard 
there were twelve lodging-houses with Irish-born keepers, and 
in the worst of these, number 43, Wellington Yard, there were 
thirty inhabitants sharing two rooms.*” It was places such as these 
which attracted a good deal of attention, bred scandal, and led 
to authorities seeking to restrict their operation. 

In such conditions there is little wonder that the feelings of 
the Irish were blunted, that their health was affected and that 
they sought relief in surroundings given to drinking and brawling. 
They remained for a long time victims of their circumstances, 
subject to the influences of their surroundings, and prepared to 
act in accordance with the standards set by their immediate 
neighbours. They shared in the drunkenness and disorder that 
occurred when they had a little capital in hand just as they sought 
relief together in periods of distress. There was little opportunity 
of breaking from the shackles of their environment or of making 
a constructive effort through saving and propriety to improve. 

The instances of disorder and disturbance which occurred in 
the Irish quarter were the inevitable outcome of their situation. 
Frustrated, they were given to drinking and brawling and violence, 
as prepared to fight amongst themselves as with the English. The 
ferocity of such encounters, and the frequent appearance of the 
knife, the poker and the club indicate the degree of barbarism 
prevailing in sections of the Irish community. Personal quarrels 
invariably developed into general brawls in which both men and 
women would join, and the Irish of the neighbourhood would be 
Out within minutes taking one side or the other. The loyalties bred 
in an immigrant community meant commitment, and a mob of 
two hundred Irishmen could be rallied to the assistance of Irishmen 


20 J. Denvir, The Irish in Britain from the earliest times to the fall and 
death of Parnell (London, 1892), 193. 

21 Leeds Mercury, 15 February 1851; Leeds Intelligencer, 15 February Gea: 

22 Enumeration Returns, Leeds, Census, 1851. 
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arrested by the police as readily as they would gather to fight 
among themselves over the relative merits of Irish counties, of 
religion, or of women.*° 

Instances of brutal attacks naturally caused concern in the 
township. In 180 the inhabitants of the East and North East 
wards successfully urged the Watch Committee to establish a night 
police station in the district to clear the streets of Irish outrages,”* 
but its effect was very limited. In 1852 there were serious dis- 
turbances for several months among the Irish in the east end of 
town.” In 1842, for instance, one-third of those apprehended in 
Leeds for the crimes of common assault, assault on the police, 
and creating a breach of the peace, were Irish;?® again in 18548 
there were complaints that the Irish were persisting in violent 
assembly;*’ and as late as 1860 the town authorities had still not 
put a stop to such outrages which were of frequent occurrence 
among the Irish residents of the town.*® 

Thus, throughout the decade, the Irishman’s apparently natural 
inclination to riotous assembly was a cause of friction between 
immigrant and local populace. The rivalries and jealousies that 
existed within the community and those that existed between the 
community and the rest of the population go some way to 
explaining why the Irish remained an isolated group during the 
decade. 

Within the Irish community there was also a good deal of more 
general criminal activity. Petty thieving, pickpocketing, illegal 
distillation of drink, counterfeiting and prostitution were the most 
common offences. From amongst the immigrants emerged a hard 
core of habitual criminals — between 1841 and 1861 fourteen per 
cent of the cases which came before the Leeds Quarter Sessions 
involved Irish, and 110 of these immigrants were before the courts 
for the second or third time.”” Some of these had a long history 
of crime and had been before the juvenile courts before their 
appearance at Quarter Sessions; William Henry Higgins, Cornelius 
Carty and John McCubbin had all been convicted twice as juniors 


23 Leeds Mercury, 26 March 1853. 

24 Leeds Intelligencer, 30 November 1850. 

25 Leeds Mercury, 24 April 1852. 

26 Criminal and Miscellaneous Statistical Returns of the Leeds Police for 
the year 1852, presented to the Watch Committee (Leeds Borough), 18 
February 1853. 

27 Leeds Intelligencer, 23 January 1858. 

28 Leeds Mercury, 23 October 1860. 

29 Leeds Quarter Sessions, Reports, 1851-1861. Archives Dept., Leeds. (Here- 
after cited as L.Q.S.). 
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before being prosecuted as adults;°° and it was common to find 
persistent offenders using aliases in an effort to cover up their 
previous activities. In one case in 1859 Bridget Daley, previously 
convicted as Bridgit David, Sarah Mallinson alias Mary Mallinson, 
and Ann Elizabeth Early alias Elizabeth Haley, were all young 
offenders before the courts for the second time.*! 

During the decade the public conscience in Leeds became 
sufficiently aware of the problems emanating from unsatistactory 
living conditions in the working-class areas to encourage further 
attempts to solve them. In some instances governing authorities 
took the lead whilst. in others private individuals sought to do 
what they could to improve standards of living. 

In 1851 parliamentary legislation compelled owners of the much 
criticised lodging-houses to register with local authorities, set up 
machinery for their inspection, and limited the number of 
inmates.°? In the same year a Leeds resident, Becket Denison, 
designed and built a model lodging-house accommodating eighty 
males in individual rooms and providing essential amenities.** 
These activities encouraged a more forward-looking policy from 
the local authority. A Common Lodging House Committee was 
set up in Leeds, lodging-houses were to be inspected, and offenders 
brought before the courts. Although there were limits to the 
effectiveness of this body and there were the expected attempts 
at evasion,”* it was able to report in 1844 that the general condition 
of the town’s lodging-houses had improved.*°® 

The steps taken to ameliorate conditions in lodging-houses led to 
a similar interest being taken in the back-to-back dwellings of the 
working class. In 1842 an association was formed for erecting 
model dwellings and otherwise improving the conditions of the 
labouring classes.°° 1852 also witnessed the appearance of the 
Leeds Improvement Society, headed by the flax king John 
Marshall,*’ whilst the town council set about dividing the township 
into four districts and appointing paid officers to supervise the 


UN O.o 25 Octover 1865. 

St T.O.S. 27 October 1859. 

32 Teeds Mercury, 2 August 1851. 

%3 [bid., 1g March 1851, 12 January 1852. 

34 A typical example was that of Catherine Maley, Irishwoman, convicted 
us keeping an “ill-governed and disorderly lodging house”: L.Q.S., 27 June 
[S§5. 

39 Leeds Mercury, 4 November 1854. 

Se Ibid: 21 january 1852. 

37 Ibid., 25 January 1852. 
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cleaning up of the streets.°* These efforts were supplemented by 
improvements in the town’s water supply with the opening of 
the Arthington reservoirs in 1855.°° As a result of these activities 
the general health of the town improved and with it the problem of 
“excessive diarrhoeal mortality” caused by inadequate sanitation 
declined. In 1860, for instance, it was recorded that, “while much 
remains to be accomplished for the sanitary improvement of Leeds, 
it is gratifying to observe that the more energetic removal of 
nuisances recently practised has been attended by a decrease in 
diarrhoeal mortality’’.*° 

However, it would be a mistake to over-emphasise the immediate 
effects of such activity upon conditions and it is clear that in the 
areas of Irish concentration there had been only limited improve- 
ment. As late as 1865 the Medical Officer of Health was reporting 
on the filthy state of the cellar dwellings of Brighton Court and 
Foundry Street, and on the accumulation of stagnant water in 
Crispin Street. The neighbourhood of Union Court, Ebenezer Street 
and Back George Street was still very dirty and unsatisfactory 
despite what were described as the “immense good and praiseworthy 
efforts of the Board of Guardians’’;*' and such Irish streets as Off 
Street, Off Yard, Dunn’s Yard and Riley’s Court were also singled 
out as being horribly filthy. Another, Harper Street, still had an 
open ashpit over which lived some of the poorer inhabitants of 
the area, and in the courts within Feetham’s Fold, for instance, the 
stagnant air was deadly and the ground was a mass of fetid mud 
and ordure.*” 

Nevertheless, there were signs that between 18451 and 1861 there 
had been some improvement in the general condition of the 
immigrant community. Evidence points to a decrease in over- 
crowded housing and a decrease in the numbers of destitute Irish, 
two factors which taken together suggest that there had been some 
progress during the decade. 

By the mid-nineteenth century the Irish had become notorious 
for their habit of sharing accommodation and of living in over- 


38 Ibid., to April 1852. 

32s). Strang, “On the Water age i Great Towns, Its Extent, Cost, Use, 
anc Abuses’, |.8.5.5;, Vol. 22, 1850, 3 

40 Report of Medical Officer of Health of the Committee of Council on 
the State of Public Health, Parliamentary Papers, Vol. xxix (1860), 139-40. 

41 Reports of the Leeds Medical Officer of Health to Leeds Board of 
Guardians, 1865, in J. Hole, Homes of the Working Classes (Leeds, 1866), 
2.132. 

42 Leeds Mercury, 16 September 1865. 
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crowded dwellings.*® The Leeds Irish were no exception and they 
were worse than the indigenous population in every aspect of 
high-density living, a factor which inevitably set limits to their 
hopes and aspirations. 

In 1851 the number of people to a house in Leeds as a whole 
was 4.8,‘4 a figure appreciably below the national average of 4.7.*° 
The most densely populated wards were the North, Mill Hill and 
Kirkgate, all three of which had over five people to a house — 
still, however, below the national average and a figure which was 
not unreasonable for a three-roomed cottage in the mid-nineteenth 
century. It would mean a shared bedroom or beds being put into 
the cellar, but at least the household could be organised to give 
some privacy and allow individuals to maintain some semblance 
of personal dignity. 

A further breakdown of these figures does show, however, that 
there was chronic overcrowding in some houses. In one specific 
area of the town, the sub-district of North Leeds, that is the North 
and North East wards, 350 dwellings each contained ten or more 
inhabitants, and in them lived approximately ten per cent of the 
population of the district. Such overcrowding meant that living 
space was cramped and unhygienic, and cellar, living-room and 
bedroom had to be taken over and used indiscriminately so that 
privacy, comfort and individual conveniences were non-existent. 

The Irish were particularly prone to overcrowding. The average 
number of persons to an Irish house in Leeds in 1851 was 6.4, 1.6 
higher than the mean in Leeds and 0.7 higher than the national 
average of 5.7. The wards of greatest concentration were the North 
with an average of 7.6, almost double the average for the rest of 
the town, and the North East with 6.9. Fourteen per cent of all 
the Irish houses were shared by 10 or more people. In the sub-district 
of North Leeds, 146 of the 350 houses with 10 or more people 
were Irish. In other words, approximately fifty per cent of the 
overcrowded houses were Irish, yet the Irish themselves made up 
less than twenty per cent of the population. This was high-density 
living in a tightly-knit area and certain streets and yards were 
infamous —in Wellington Yard 47 Irish houses contained 594 
people; in Goulden’s Square and Goulden’s Buildings there were 
365 people crowded into 35 Irish houses; in York Street 8 houses, 
nos. 161-168, contained 114 Irish; and in Foundry Street there were 
14 houses with 217% inhabitants. 

43 Jackson, Op: Cit., 46. 


44 Census of G.B., 1851, P.P., Vol. Ixxxv (1852-53), XXXVi. 
45 [bid., XXXvi. 
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By 1861, however, there had been considerable improvement 
in this aspect of Irish conditions. Whereas the mean decrease in 
persons to a house in the population of the township as a whole 
during the decade was only o.1, the average number of people 
per Irish house had dropped by 1.1. The Irish figure had been 
reduced from the 6.4 persons to a house in 1841 to 5.3 in 1861; 
this figure was still 0.6 above the average of 4.7 for the township 
as a whole at the end of the period, but brought the immigrants 
more in line with national standards. 

One of the more interesting features is that, despite having the 
greatest influx of new immigrants, the North East ward witnessed 
the most significant decrease in the concentration of people to 
a house. Its actual average was still above the mean for both 
Irish and indigenous in the township, but there had been a drop 
of 1.3 per house. A further point of interest is that in three wards, 
Mill Hill, West and North West, the Irish were in less crowded 
houses than the native inhabitants — an indication that in those 
areas of the township where the Irish did not predominate they 
were influenced by their English neighbours and the standards 
required by them. 

There were two special factors which helped this general 
improvement; one was the increased number of houses built, the 
other the decrease in the number of uninhabited houses. Between 
1851 and 1861 approximately 4,000 new houses had appeared in 
Leeds whilst the number of uninhabited houses had dropped from 
1,054 to 645. The greatest number had been built in the North 
East ward where there had been an extension of coal and ironstone 
mining, and the establishment of a new foundry; and in the West 
ward where the setting up of iron works, the extension of 
machinery works, and the general prosperity of trade had led to 
building development.*° 

The substantial improvement amongst the Irish population 
indicates that although they were drawn in large numbers to the 
worst working-class districts they took advantage of the improving 
situation as readily as any other group, and the areas of highest 
concentration, the North, North East and East wards enjoyed 
noticeable decreases in the number of overcrowded houses. 

There were still outstanding exceptions, of course; there was 
one Irish house with 35 inhabitants, and the average was still above 
the general figure for the town, but the picture in 1861 was 


4° Cénsus of G.B., 1861, P.P.,. Vol. | (1862), 613. 
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undoubtedly better than in 1851. The improvement in the most 
notorious streets demonstrates this aspect very effectively. In 
Wellington Yard the average number per Irish household had 
dropped from 10.4 in 1841 to 4.4 in 1861; in Goulden’s Square 
and Buildings from 10.4 to 4.8; in York Street from 14.2 to 8.4; 
and in Foundry Street from 14.2 to 8.1. Overall there were 58.26% 
of Irish houses with 5 or less inhabitants in 1861 compared to 
FIO2 7.7 18s I. 

The proportion of shared houses, that is Irish houses which 
contained people other than the natural family of the head — 
boarders, lodgers, etc. — had dropped also. In 1841, 48.3% of all 
Irish houses had lodgers of one sort or another, but by 1861 this 
figure had dropped to 41.7% and in all the wards there were more 
unshared than shared houses. 

The same progress can be seen in the size of Irish families. 
There were a few exceptionally large Irish families in both 1851 
and 1861 but the average size had been reduced from 4.3 in 1851 
to 3.8 in 1861, whilst the average number of children had dropped 
from 2.41 to 2.13 during the same period. 

The major conclusion that one can draw from the above 
Statistics is that if uncontrolled high-density living is to be taken 
as a crucial factor in determining living standards, the condition 
of life of many of the Irish was improving during the decade. If 
other factors remained constant then any decrease in overcrowding 
in the very poor areas of Leeds would lead to some amelioration 
in the life of the inhabitants. The attempts to improve sanitation, 
water supply and housing during the decade affected some of the 
Irish if not all and so for many the position in 1861 was more 
promising than it had been in 1861. 

Further indication that the Irish were improving their situation 
was the substantial decrease in the numbers of very poor Irish 
during the decade. Those who had come over as a result of the 
Famine were destitute and consequently they were forced to depend 
upon relief. Their living standards were inevitably low whilst 
their numbers were great enough to form a substantial proportion 
of the Irish community and influence significantly the attitude of 
the native population towards it. In general they were feared and 
despised by the local authorities and the English among whom 
they settled. 

Leeds could not avoid the problems brought by the pauper Irish. 
Being on a great highway and being a great industrial centre it 
proved particularly attractive and by 1847 a large body of 
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immigrant poor had arrived in the town looking for relief. Certainly 
in the early years after the Famine the Leeds authorities were 
justified in drawing attention to the rapid increase in the numbers 
of Irish paupers in the town — in the first three months of 1847, 
1,896 received relief compared to 278 in the corresponding months 
of the previous year*” —- and to the fact that in proportion to the 
overall number of poor, the Irish were becoming an increasingly 
heavy burden on the town’s resources. 

Attempts by the town council to ease the situation were of 
little avail at such a critical time and for a period of five or six 
years the problem caused concern. In 1851 it was reported that 
many of the Irish still lived off relief and that the women and 
children in the east end of town turned out in droves every 
morning and spread in different directions in search of charity.*® 

The monthly totals recorded by one source of relief, the 
Mendicity Office, show that between 1848 and 1843 the numbers 
of Irish-born paupers receiving outdoor relief from that quarter 
remained substantial and during that period was always higher 
than the total number of English and Scots. In 1848-49, 47.5% 
of those relieved at the Mendicity Office were Irish, in 1849-50 
ihe number rose-to §%.6%, of the total, in 1850-41, 67.7%, alter 
which it began to decline. In 1852 it fell to 9.9%, and in 1852-53 
COE OS? 

These figures demonstrate the severe poverty of the immigrants 
in this period. Not only were they the work-shy and worthless 
scroungers as publicised by the town authorities, they were the 
widows, orphans, sick and aged. There were also the able-bodied 
victims of rural Ireland or industrial England, genuine poor, many 
of whom were to take advantage of the growing prosperity of 
Leeds; as they became more adjusted, their prospects improved 
and far fewer of them looked for support. They were still subject 
to trade depression, as the severe hardships of March 1845 were 
to show,°° but the numbers on regular relief declined. The propor- 
tion of Irish poor relieved at the Mendicity Office had fallen to 


47 J, Mayhall, Annals and History of Leeds, York and the surrounding 
district (Leeds, 1860), 537. 

48 Leeds Mercury, 8 February 1851. 

49 Record of Indoor and Outdoor Relief in Leeds, 1845-1885, Poor Law 
Records (PL/s5/1), (Archives Dept.), Leeds. 

50 Leeds Mercury, 10 March 1855. In the first week of March 3,350 English 
and Irish were receiving relief and in the second over 4,o00 families were 
estimated to have an income of rod. per week as a result of a recession in 
trade. 
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38.8% of the whole in 1853-54; to 26.4% in 1854-55; and to 23.4% 
in 1855-56. There was a rise to 32.7% in 1856-57 but thereafter 
it fell and was below 20% by 1860. 


Table 10 


Annual Numbers of Irish Paupers relieved at the 
Mendicity Office, 1848-1860 


Year No. of Irish 
1848-49 1,487 
1849-50 1,158 
1850-51 1,466 
1851-52 1,124 
1852-53 i) 
1853-54 668 
1854-55 252 
1855-56 246 
1856-57 316 
1857-58 299 
1858-59 261 
1859-60 102 


Source: Record of Indoor and Outdoor Relief in Leeds, 1845-85, Poor Law 
Records, Leeds. 


Thus, by the middle of the decade the Irish poor were ceasing 
to be a major problem. Indeed, in comparison with other northern 
towns the Irish in Leeds had made substantial progress. Whereas 
in April 1854 the proportion of Irish on relief of all kinds in 
Manchester was 38.4%, in Liverpool 31.2%, and in Bradford 27.7%, 
the proportion in Leeds was as low as 11.8%.°? 

This is further substantiated by evidence from the census returns 
in that the number of those prepared to return themselves as 
dependent upon relief decreased appreciably during the decade. 





Table 11 
The Irish poor as returned in the Census, 1851 and 1861 
1851 1861 

Type M F Total M F Total 
Beggars 16 20 36 a oA — 
Paupers 18 Ze 53 I IO II 
Parish Relief 2 3 5 = — - 
Workhouse 6 5 II 7 6 13 

105 24 





°1 Leeds Mercury, 7 April 1855. 
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Another indication of the improvement in the condition of the 
Irish was the decrease in the number of Irish poor returned to 
Ireland during the decade. In Leeds, as in other northern cities, 
the procedure for dealing with the immigrant poor was to return 
the most persistent and helpless back to their place of settlement. 
In this way the poor law authorities sought to share the burden 
of the nation’s poor and so protect the ratepayers of those towns 
which attracted large numbers of new inhabitants. In the case 
of the Irish this could mean return to their last place of settlement 
in Britain or, if there was no such place, return to Ireland. 

Between 1846 and 1855 the Leeds authorities acted vigorously 
in bringing removable Irish before the magistrates. In some instances 
they sought removal of immigrants to their last place of residence 
in Britain in the hope of finding a cheap solution to their Irish 
problem.°* In the majority of cases, however, there was no record 
of previous settlement in an English town and so removal was 
to Ireland. It was the declining number of these cases during the 
decade that suggests that the Irish were enjoying greater prosperity, 
improving their situation, and consolidating their position in the 
town. The peak figure of removal by approval of the magistrates 
to Ireland was in 1854 when there were 61 cases. Thereafter the 
number began to decrease sharply —in 1855 there were 45, in 
Beno, there’ were 72,°° in 1847, 15,°* and in’ 1e60° there were 
only 4.°° 

This trend was to be expected in that even in the immediate 
post-Famine years the Irish had the potential to fulfil an important 
role in the economic development of the town. This potential was 
to be recognised in the general youthfulness of the immigrant 
community in 1851. Seventy per cent of the Irish were thirty 
years of age or younger and so they were either in the prime of 
their working lives or had it to look forward to. (Graph 1.) The 

52 Jn 1855 the Leeds Justices sought the removal of Mary Ann Carey, 
“that the aforesaid Mary Ann Carey had come lately to and then did inhabit 
the said town of Leeds ... not having gained a legal settlement there nor 
- producing a legal certificate owning her to be settled elsewhere and that 
she was then chargeable to the said township of Leeds and removable by 
law to her last place of legal settlement ... they did adjudge that the last 
place of lawful settlement was in the said parish township or place of 
Rothwell.” L.Q.S., 27 June 1855. There were similar instances in L.QS., 
7 June 1852, and 25 October 1853, in which there were appeals against such 
removal orders. 

53 Various Returns, Board of Guardians, Leeds, 1845-69, Vol. 4, Paupers 
removed to Ireland, 1853-56. P.L.R. (PL/9/2), Leeds. 


°4 Tbid. Number of Irish Poor removed March 1857 to March 18<8. 
55 Report from the Select Committee on Irremovable Poor (1860), 137. 
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Graph I. Overall age range of Irish in Leeds, 1851 
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increasing prosperity of Leeds and the number of trades which 
were carried on within the town provided opportunities of employ- 
ment, often unskilled, for both male and female, and for both 
young and old.°® The increased scope for earning a living succeeded 
in reducing the need for relief whilst increasing the prospects of a 
petter life. 

Thus, by the mid-1850s the worst period as far as the Irish 
were concerned had passed. They had benefited as the prosperity 
of the town increased and as they adjusted to its demands. The 
late 1850s marked a very distinct contrast to the immediate post- 
Famine years in the fortunes of Leeds, in those of its inhabitants, 
and in those of its Irish immigrants in particular. As the Intelligencer 
recorded in 1858, “Those whose recollection will carry them back 
to the former period (1847) need no reminder to convince them 
that the present affords no parallel to the misery, disease and death 
of that which is known as the ‘famine year’.”?’ 


56 Leeds Intelligencer, 9 January 1858. 
57 Ibid. 


Appendix I 
Streets with a great concentration of Irish, 1841 and 1861 


Ward Strect House Numbers with Irish Inhabitants 
North Bablest Court TOOL “He 2s, &, 5,86, 7; 8; 0), 20,11, 02 
Back George Street. 2851, "5, 0), Fr, 12, 5." 10; 21, 225.,24, 30. 
166L *ET) 12, 4b, P40. 1G, 07, 187 10, 20) 21, 
DO Dey Digs Don ZO: 
Back York Street SGT ~3 GH O18, On RO. rt?) 1S, 145 86, 17, 
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Streets with a great concentration of Irish, 1851 and 1861 


Ward 


Street 


House Numbers with Irish Inhabitants 


Goulden’s Buildings 1851 


Goulden’s Square 


Harper’s Court 


Harper’s Yard 


Harper’s Street 


Moscow Street 
Moxon’s Yard 


Pollard’s Yard 
Stead’s Yard 


Sykes Yard 
Templar Court 


Union Court 


Wellington Yard 


1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 


1861 


1851 
1861 


1861 


1861 
1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 


1861 


48, On 7; O° Oy VDRSIEZ, $127 75, THs 
10320;-29 122, 23; 24,526. 

Ds, Das e455 Oe Fir Sp Oe: 10s) TL PA 
H6> 17, 16, 30; 20, 21, 225 2%, 24) 26. 
27, 20. 

OAC, tl, 12, 1%, 14, 16, 17-80, 40. 
L,2> So Sy GO, 7s. Sp O, 10, Lin Ee, Ez, 
16, 16. 

oy A, 

Ut, 2.14, 55.0, 7s 

4: G, 7, O, 0, 50, Th, BZ, Ios fo. a4. 
1, 4, 5, 6, 6; 9, 30; £2, F%; 87; To; For 
Day 2B) 26,29 28, 

7, II, 14, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37; 
42, 43. 

4, 5,6, 7% 12) 14,016, 20, Zo, Zi, 52, 
34, 35; 36, 38, 4I, 42, 43, 44, 45. 
hae 

4, 6 ©,:7, 8; 0; 10} 16; 17, 16: 

5, 12, 13, 17, 10, 20; 22; 24, 27, 96, 
TOL. 

Rt, 6:7, yO. LOT Vy F4 RO ORs 
2, 3, 4, 5- 

hed, > 4, SG. 

Bd, Bps6. 80,20: 

2, 65.75 Or Oy BO; LE, F4e te) 175 TC: 
20,21, 22, 2%, 24, 

Bid, ©, Jouve 

Bs: 2. $5.45 Gs Oy 7,10, 0, 10, 1, 02: 13, 
UE TO, 17, 10; 

i566, O10, 12), 0S; 54,26, 99, 

Hl, 3, 4S. 06, Foo, 10, Tk, 22, 


14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22,22, 
26, 27, 28. 


18, 


14, 
26, 


41, 


33> 


29, 


22 


IQ, 


14, 


1%, 
24, 


24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 59, 


60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 
Jes 75; 74, 75s 70, St, 8S. 


71, 


39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62; 6%, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 79, 72, 73) 


74> 75; 70; 70. 
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Streets with a great concentration of Irish, 1851 and 1861 


Ward 


North East 


East 


Street 
York Street 


Allison’s Buildings 


Barker’s Yard 


Baxter’s Yard 


Brussel Street 


Clarkson’s Yard 
Dufton Yard 


Dunn’s Yard 


Holmes Yard 


Off Street 


Off Yard 


Orange Street 
Randall’s Yard 
Brighton Court 


Brighton Yard 


House Numbers with Irish Inhabitants 


1851 


1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1861 
1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 
1851 


1861 


1851 
1861 
1861 


1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 


BA 17,9 09} BBG AEG) ISS 164E, 162, 16%, 
166; 166, 167, 168, 169. 
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18, 19, 156, 160, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167. 
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Dis, 24, 26. 
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1023s, 45, On 7-0. 


APE. 65:7, 03 On 10, 1 ly 125, 15004: 

DD. CHAE GOTO. FI, 12, 1. 
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A, 16, °0O 8G, 220) a 
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Streets with a great concentration of Irish, 1851 and 1861 


Ward 


North East 


Street 
Brook Street 


Dolphin Street 


Flax Street 


Foundry Street 


Lower Cross Street 


Mill Street 


Musgrave Fold 


Paley’s Galleries 


Park Alley 


Riley’s Yard 


Riley’s Court 


Rising Sun Yard 


Somerset Street 


House Numbers with Irish Inhabitants 


1851 
1851 
1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 
1851 


1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1861 


1851 
1851 
1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 
1851 
1861 


Ud, S, dy BOIS, MES I U7, 25, °22, 23, 
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SPAS, WELLS AND SPRINGS OF LEEDS 
by 
K. J. BONSER, M.A., A.R.LB.A. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON REMARKED, “The Man who once ranged the Woods 
and Climbed the Mountains in Search of Springs of Water for 
the Good of his Fellow Creatures has undoubtedly merited the 
Gratitude of Posterity’’. 

Streams, rivers, fountains, springs and wells have been accounted 
sacred from earliest times. Each possessed its nymph or deity who 
exacted tribute, sometimes even sacrifice. It seems now to be 
generally accepted that well-worship in Britain originated long 
before the Christian era; that the Christian missionaries found it 
in vogue on their arrival, tolerated it at first and utilised it 
afterwards for their own ends. Consequently, with a veneer of 
Christianity, and the substitution of a saint’s name, water-worship 
has held its own to our day. 

It is well known that the Romans built luxurious bathing 
establishments in Bath and in many other places, but rather as 
refinements of civilised living than for medicinal purposes. After a 
long period following their departure from Britain the practice of 
bathing in medicinal springs and drinking the waters gradually 
regained popularity, and by the second half of the sixteenth century 
this was becoming increasingly the fashion, both in England and 
on the Continent. Perhaps the earliest written account of hydro- 
therapy, the treatment of disease by bathing in mineral springs, 
was that of a Dr William Turner who, in 1462 described the 
“nature and properties of the baths in England, Germany and 
Italy’. 

The town of Spa, to the south east of Liege, in Belgium, gave its 
name to treatment associated with the presence of medicinal 
waters. The English were amongst the first foreign visitors to Spa 
(then in the Low Countries). Soon they applied its name generically 
to their own mineral wells. Thus, by the early seventeenth century 
people were drinking ‘Spa Water’ in England. 

The spas have played a part in the social as well as the medical 
history of Great Britain. But the time when the medical treatment 
provided at a spa consisted mainly of the traditional “drinking of 
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the waters’ has gone; internal medication is, in fact, now only a 
relatively small feature of modern spa practice. The modern spa 
is characterised by its wide range of therapy and its distinctive 
atmosphere. Indeed, most of the districts which were developed 
for medicinal treatment possessed amenities such as scenery, shelter 
from cold winds, a generous amount of sunshine and a fairly 
equable climate.' 

The mention of Leeds as a spa may provoke a smile of derision, 
if not downright incredulity. Indeed, a writer in 18857 remarked 
“it is not easy for anyone acquainted with Leeds in Yorkshire at 
the present time to imagine it the resort of invalids, seeking 
restored health from the use of its waters. Yet suppose it is far 
enough distant from coal fields and manufacturers, its river clear 
as formerly, stored with trout and not unknown to salmon, and 
running its course between meadows instead of mills, and it is 
more than probable that Leeds Spa would have a reputation some- 
what less, perhaps, than that of Harrogate, but rivalling Askern’s 
at the very lowest”. That the contamination of air and water, a 
problem that concerns us increasingly at the present time, was 
even in the early nineteenth century a matter of grave anxiety, is 
evident from the following remarks in the Leeds guide, 1808: 

“The water of the town is more contaminated by our manufactories 
than the atmosphere; the originally pure and salutary stream of the 
Aire, before it reaches here, becomes impregnated with such a variety 
of foreign substances, as almost to render it improper for culinary 
purposes, which is the more to be regretted, as the Spring Water of 
the greatest part of the town is of a hard and calcareous nature. To 


this, however, there are some exceptions; in particular there is a 
copious spring of soft and pure water at the bottom of Lady Lane.’ 


Yet in Thoresby’s day (1658-1725) there was a considerable 
number of medicinal wells and springs in Leeds. These were much 
resorted to, as well as the more widely known ones of Harrogate, 
Knaresborough, Askern and Copgrove, to mention but a few 
within easy riding distance of Leeds. 

Throughout his Diary,* Thoresby frequently refers to visits paid 
by himself and his friends to the ‘‘Spaws’’ in Leeds and the surround- 
ing district. He was ever ready to make the best of everything to 


! The spa in medical practice. A report of a Committee of the British 
Medical Association (London, 1951). 

2D. H. Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, the topographer, his town and times, 
I, (a885),.1,. 143, 

3 E, Baines, The Leeds guide (1808). 

4R. Thoresby, Diary, ed. J. Hunter, 2 vols. (1830). 
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the credit of his native town, and in his great work, the Ducatus 
Leodiensis, he enumerates several of the medicinal springs in Leeds, 
but gives pride of place to “the Spaw on Quarry Hill” which, he 
says, ‘‘bears away the bell as to this Parish’’.° Incidentally, Thoresby 
uses a similar expression when, writing in his Diary in 1694 he 
records a visit to Lowther Hall where “Sir John Lowther is building 
such a palace-like fabric as bears the bell away from all’’.® As 
might be expected, he deals at some length in the Ducatus with 
Quarry Hill Spaw. He says ‘“Onerichside, Sheepscar-beck, which 
here runs under a Stone-bridge called North-Hall Brigg, is a remark- 
able Spring, the Spaw Well (which Dr William Smithson fenced 
with a stone-wall and cover) and Lady Well. This Spadacrene 
Leodiensis strikes as good a purple with Nutt-Galls as the Knares- 
borough Spaw and has the like Effects; only ’tis too near, and 
cheap, to be valued as it ought. The same powder of Galls does 
not at all affect the colour of the other spring, the Lady Well’’.’ 

In the Magna Britannia (1731) we read of “the Spaw on Quarry 
Hill, whose Virtues surpass all the Rest and are too many 
particularly to set down, being a Panacea’’.® In those times “follow- 
ing the Spa Course” was strictly observed by many people. There 
were proper times for drinking the waters and for bathing in them. 
Much attention was obviously given to the effects of taking the 
waters. A “Doctor of Physick’’, writing in 1642,” after discoursing 
for some sixty-four pages on “the original of springs’, adds a warning 
that “if the patient that is bathing be subject to faint, he must 
hold cold water constantly in his mouth and drink ever and anon a 
draught of cold beer, or water’. Later, he proceeds to give directions 
and cautions against “accidents and symptomes which sometimes 
happen in the taking of the waters’, the time of year and day 
when “‘the spaw is chiefly to be taken’ and ‘“‘the diet to be observed 
by spaw-drinkers’’. From the foregoing it would appear that visits 
to the spaw were not to be lightly undertaken. 

We can obtain many interesting glimpses of the visits paid by 
Thoresby to the spa on Quarry Hill from a perusal of his Diary 
over several years. For instance, writing on 8 July 1691 he records 
“Morning, began to drink the Spa Water at Quarry Hill’; on 
8 August of the same year he writes “concluded Spa-course’’. 


5 R. Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis (1715), 98. 

& Thoresby,| Diary, 1,275. 

7 Ducatus, 110. 

8 Magna Britannia et Hibernia, antiqua et nova, VI (1731), 447. 
9 J. French, Dr of Physick, The Yorkshire Spaw (1652). 
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In 1695, again, he was “drinking our Leeds spa water, which has 
a good effect’. In 1701, when in London he visited Dr Gibson, 
then bishop of Lincoln, later bishop of London, who advised him 
to “drink our Leeds Spa Water for a considerable time and to 
use a flesh brush to help the circulation of the blood etc.’’. At that 
time he was suffering from dizziness and indeed during the whole 
of his life Thoresby was apprehensive of apoplexy, entries in his 
Diary showing a growing concern about his health. Eventually 
his worst fears were realised, for after two paralytic strokes he 
succumbed to the symptoms in October 1725. In 170%, 13 July, 
he writes “drank but little, the Spa-Well having been flooded 
yester-night with the thunder-storm which ... was so violent that 
in less than an hour’s time Sheepscar-beck [then also known as 
Mabgate beck] rose a yard and a half in perpendicular height’. 
Again in 1709, 19 July, we read “observed the spa-course and 
was obliged with the ingenious Mr Moult’s company from Derby- 
shire”. Also, on 30. July sof the same year he’ records “atthe 
Quarry-Hill, drinking the waters, going with the child [his young 
son, Richard] to St Peter’s Well. Afternoon, as always, heavy 
with the waters’. Numerous other entries testify to regular attend- 
ances, usually in the company of friends, at neighbouring spas. 
The amount of water drunk at these places was prodigious and 
much of it was of an unpleasant taste and odour. A writer in 
1626 remarked of certain wells at Knaresborough that they “cast 
forth a stinking smell a farre off ... they are noysesome to smell 
and cold to touch’”.t® A popular neighbouring spa in Thoresby’s 
day was at Askern [also spelt Askeron], between Ferrybridge and 
Doncaster. A. B. Granville, writing mn 1841, states “the water is 
impregnated with sulphur and surges up from an extensive bog 
or quagmire ... it has a very objectionable taste of a vegetable 
sulphurated water....”’'' A Doncaster doctor had written earlier: 


The devil when passing by Askeron 
Was asked what he thought thereon; 
Quoth Satan, “judging from the stink, 
I can’t be far from home I think.” 


Another writer, in 1818, remarks that “the smell resembles the 
rincings of a gun barrel or putrid eggs; the taste of the water is 
sulphurous and slightly saline, and leaves an earthy and somewhat 


10 Magna Britannia, VI, 79. 
'l A. B. Granville, The spas of England (Northern spas, Yorkshire) (1841), 
402. 
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meagre impression on the tongue’’.'* Thoresby and his companions 
must have had strong constitutions to withstand the objectionable 
smell and taste of these waters! 

A study of the early nineteenth-century town maps of Leeds 
and the excellent detailed O.S. maps of the 1847-1850 period 
quickly reveals a large number of wells and pumps scattered 
throughout the town and its immediate environs. I have been 
able to identify 28 spas and wells: their approximate sites are 
shown on the accompanying table. In Bishopsgate, in 1937, a 
brick-lined well, six feet diameter internally, thirteen feet 
externally, was discovered. A firm of builders came across 20-30 
wells in the course of a few years’ work in the Headrow. Some 
contained very hard water, in others it was soft, probably originally 
“spa water’. In 1955 my attention was drawn to the discovery 
of several deep wells on the site of the Marsh Lane flats. I inspected 
three of the half dozen wells, some still containing water. One, 
three feet in diameter, situated between what was once Low Cross 
Street and Spring Walk, was a brick-lined well, built of well-burnt 
three-inch hand-made bricks. Despite constant pumping the level 
of the water maintained itself at approximately fifteen feet below 
the well head. When pumping stopped, the water rose a further 
three feet but never exceeded that level, suggesting that it tapped 
some considerable reservoir in the immediate neighbourhood 
and, finding its own level, did not rise further in the well. One of 
the labourers working the pump used to live in the neighbourhood 
and had heard this well referred to as “a spaw water’. He had 
tasted the water and found it quite clear and sweet. He also 
recollected hearing of another “‘spaw water’ well in St Anne’s 
Square, close to Shannon Street, to the east of Marsh Lane. This 
is confirmed by a notice in Kelly’s Leeds Directory, 1881, of “Spa 
Baths (Geo. Potter, Proprietor) 5 Shannon Street’. It is recorded 
in Mayhall’s Annals of Yorkshire that ‘on May 2oth, 1847, work- 
men employed in the construction of the Aire viaduct of the 
Leeds & Thirsk Railway discovered a strong spring of water near 
Kirkstall Road, close to the river, at a depth only of twenty two 
feet, said to be much similar to the spa at Holbeck’’.?* 

The position of the original Spa on Quarry Hill is clearly shown 
on the 1847 (1850) O.S. 5 ft. to 1 mile (Sheet 11) as “site of Quarry 
Hill Spa’. It was about 100 yards east of “Lady Bridge’, which 

12 T, Le G. Brewerton, A treatise on the mineral waters of Askern (Doncas- 


ter, 1518), 25. 
13 J, Mayhall, Annals of Yorkshire, I, 548. 
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spans the Mabgate Beck (also known as Sheepscar Beck) connecting 
Lady Lane and Quarry Hill. Also near the bridge, on Quarry Hill, 
was the Lady Well, the water of which was described in the Leeds 
Guide, 1808, as “‘soft and pure’. 

Axshort. distanceto the: south waseSt -Peter’s' Well. »Thisag 
frequently referred to by Thoresby in connection with visits he 
paid in company with his young son Richard, who suffered from 
a bone ailment. In the Ducatus, describing “three remarkable 
Springs, all of different Virtues” he remarks, “‘the first, which is 
dedicated to St Peter, is intensely cold, and very beneficial for such 
as are afflicted with Rheumatic Pains or Weakness, Ricketts etc. 
for which Reason, it is much frequented by such, who might 
otherwise have recourse to St Mungus or Mongah, as it is more 
truly writ’”.'* Thoresby frequently refers to this well of St Munga’s 
(spelt in several different ways by him) at Copgrove, near Staveley, 
between Boroughbridge and Knaresborough. From a number of 
references to St Peter's Well in his Diary we may select the 
following: 

1708 July 19. Went with my dear [wife] and son Richard to 

St Peter’s-Well, who was dipped therein. Lord give a blessing! 

1709. July zo. At the Quarry-Hill drinking the waters, going 

with the child to St Peter’s Well. 

1709. August 29. Went the last time with my dear child Richard 

to St Peter’s Well (the cold bath). 


Earlier that year (8 April) Thoresby records ‘‘was late at church, 
and fetched out by a message from the bone-setter (Smith, of 
Ardsley) who positively affirmed that one part of the knee-bone 
of my dear child Richard, has slipped out of its proper place, he 
set it right and bound it up; the Lord give a blessing to all 
endeavours!We had made use of several before, who all affirmed 
that no bone was wrong, but that his limp proceeded rather from 
some weakness, which we were the rather inclined to believe, 
because warm weather and bathing in St Peter’s Well, had set 
him perfectly on his feet without the least halting, only this severe 
winter has made him worse than ever’. Evidently the osteopaths 
had disagreed in their diagnosis. It is satisfactory, however, to 
record that eventually young Richard recovered and in due course 
became a beneficed clergyman. The site of this well with its cold 
bath is known to have been at the bottom or west end of High Street, 


14 Ducatus, 98. 
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immediately adjacent to St Peter’s Square. Baths were eventually 
built on its site and there flourished until the early years of the 
present century. An advertisement in a Directory, 1847, states 
“St Peter’s Sulphur Baths, first passage right hand side of High 
Street, near St Peter’s Square, Leeds. Hot, Tepid, Cold and Shower 
Baths. Charge 6d. each. Open from 7 in the morning to 9 in the 
evening. Two towels and flesh brushes found for each bather’’.1> 
Customers at the Baths could have warm, cold or Turkish Baths 
of Spa water. The supply came from a 66-foot deep well (St 
Peter’s) beneath the premises. It was sometimes necessary to descend 
the well to adjust the apparatus which controlled the flow, an 
operation taken charge of by a Hull firm of divers, the man 
descending in a diving bell. 

On the same 1847 (1850) O.S. map which marks the site of 
Quarry Hill Spa and Lady Well there is to be noted ‘Spa Pump, 
Cordingley Yard”, Mr Thomas Cordingley being at that time the 
proprietor of these Baths. The last tenant was Mr W. Maude, 
when they were known as “‘Maude’s Spa Water Baths’. For many 
years an old portico stood in Back High Street, marking the site 
of St Peter’s Well and Baths. Alf Mattison, writing in 1904,'° 
says of these Baths that though they were then still in existence 
their doom was sealed, the estate being part of an insanitary area. 
The wall was finally filled in when, in 1908, the Baths were 
demolished by Leeds Corporation, who had commenced the first 
comprehensive slum-clearance scheme in this area as far back as 
1895. Quarry Hill eventually became absorbed in the extension 
westwards of the York Road and in 1938 nation-wide attention 
was directed towards the erection of one of the first large housing 
complexes in the country — the Quarry Hill Flats. 

We must now give our attention to other Spas and Wells in 
Leeds. One, the Gipton Spa, also known as the Waddington Bath, 
was resorted to by Thoresby. He writes in his Diary, 1708, § July, 
“walked with my dear by Chapel-town and Gledhow to Gypton- 
Well (whence my Lord Irwin, who comes thither in his coach 
daily, was but just gone) to enquire for conveniences for my dear 
child Richard’s bathing.’ In the Ducatus he has more to tell us: 
“Gipton Well. At this Place is a very curious cold spring, which 
in a Romish Country could not have missed the Patronage of some 


15 Charlton’s Directory of the Borough of Leeds (1847). 
16 A, Mattison, Newspaper cuttings book, “Chronicles of Leeds’, in 6 
vols., Vol. VI (1904). Leeds Reference Library. 
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noted Saint: Tis of late years accommodated with convenient 
Lodgings to sweat the Patient after Bathing and is frequented by 
Persons of Honour, being reputed little or nothing inferior to St 
Mongah’s’’!? [Well at Copgrove]. The stone-built Bath House and 
sunken Bath, surrounded by high stone walls, still stands in Gledhow 
Valley Road, near its junction with Roundhay Road, having been 
taken over in 1926 by Leeds Corporation, following correspondence 
with the Hon. A. Hilda Kitson, eldest daughter of the first Lord 
Airedale, who had bought the Wellhouse farm, on which the 
Bath stands, in 1888. Miss Kitson had earlier written to the Corpora- 
tion and had sent a cheque for £200, requesting that the interest 
thereon should be devoted to the preservation of the building. In 
1926 Miss Kitson wrote again, offering to put the building into a 
Satisfactory state of repair, a project eventually carried out. A 
stream of ice-cold water, never varying in temperature, flowed 
down the hillside above the building and entered the open Bath, 
access to which was by a flight of steps from the Bath House, 
which contains a small fireplace (no doubt the “convenient 
Lodgings to sweat the Patient after Bathing’). Above a filled-in 
doorway inside the Bath is a stone bearing the inscription “HOC 
FAECIT EDVARDUS WADDINGTON DE GLEADOWE ANNOQUAE 
DOMIN. 1671”. 

Edward Parsons, in his History of Leeds, 1834, observes “The 
Waters of Gipton have lost their celebrity and are no longer 
frequented. There is no reason why they should not be restored 
to fame. If some chemist was to report an analysis of their 
component parts, if some physician were to publish a book in their 
praise, if some speculator were to build a decorative bath, a large 
hotel or perhaps a crescent of houses with a sounding name, it is 
certain that quite as much benefit would be reaped from Gipton 
Well as from many of the Springs which are highly extolled for 
their salutiferous qualities and around which complaining 
valetudinarians and idle loungers so numerously congregate.’’!® 
The Leeds Guide (Edward Baines) 1817 states “Gipton is a small 
pleasant village about two miles from Leeds. Within the wood is 
a cold spring, with a small bathing-house attached.’ Kelly’s 
Directory, 1881, notes that ‘“‘the Springs at Gipton and Woodhouse 
Car are still resorted to by people who live in the neighbourhood”. 

Another, and less important spa, was that at Woodhouse Carr, 


17 Ducatus, 113. 
18 E, Parsons, History of Leeds (1834), I, 200. 
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situated on the Meanwood Road, near to Buslingthorpe Lane. No 
trace of this now remains but the 1847 (1850) O.S. 5 ft. to 1 mile 
(Sheet 2) indicates a “Spa Pump (Sulphur)’ between Carr Square 
and Carr Beck, north west of Bog Hall. Thoresby writes: “But 
to descend to Woodhouse-Car, where is a Medicinal-Well, that 
both in the Taste and Effects resembles the Sulphur-Well upon 
Knaresborough Forest. One who was a Divine, as well as Historian, 
well observes, that Sanative Springs are often found in such 
places, as if Nature therein intimated her Intention, designing 
them for Public Profit, not Private Employment. This is said to 
tinge Silver with a Golden Colour.”’?® A few years later, in 1734, 
Dr Thomas Short of Sheffield observed ‘“‘There is a weak inconsider- 
able Sulphur-Water (Well) in the midst of a small valley about a 
mile from Leeds and half a mile from Woodhouse-Car. It is much 
out of order and is of little use at present except when the 
Croppers have got an over-Dose at night, it takes its Effects next 
morning. Three half pints of it afforded Four Grains of Marine 
Salt, but we meet with one of much greater Note, at Askeron 
(Askern) five miles from Doncaster.”?° From the Leeds Guide, 
1808, we learn that “a great number of Clothiers reside here and 
the manufacture of woollen cloth is carried on to a considerable 
extent’. A Mr Robert Stokell remembered the old Spa Pump, 
situated about fifty yards from his shop, where the trade of a 
wheelwright and van builder was carried on, and they often 
repaired the barrels and wheels used by the sellers of Spa Water. 
They charged 14d. a can and it was reckoned “grand stuff for 
making tea’. 

The sulphur water of Leeds has, of course, been of the greatest 
value in the development of the industries of the city. Its import- 
ance in tanning and dyeing is very considerable. 

Two medicinal wells or springs near the centre of Leeds must 
now be noted. One, the Eye-bright Well, described in the Ducatus 
as “on a declining Ground, near the Monk Pits, it discovers its 
Virtues in the Name, being, long ago, esteemed a Sovereign Remedy 
against Sore-Eyes”.?! The position of this well can be accurately 
determined; it was situated on sloping ground between Wellington 
Street and Aire Street, as clearly indicated on the 1847 (1850) O.S. 
5 ft. to 1 mile (Sheet 10). On the 1815 “Waterloo Map” (Netlam 


19 Ducatus, 89. 

20T. Short, M.D., Natural, experimental, and medicinal history of the 
mineral waters of Yorkshire, &c. (1734), 303. 
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and Francis Giles) we note ‘“‘Eye-bright Place’, just south of the 
Mixed Cloth Hall. There is open country to the west and no 
buildings between it and “Upper Wear’ (Bondman Dam on earlier 
maps) on the river Aire. In subsequent maps ‘‘Public Baths” appears 
on this site. In an advertisement of 1838, under ‘The Leeds Public 
Baths (opposite the Infirmary pleasure-ground)’ we are informed 
“The New Bath Company have fitted up the Establishment with 
every possible Comfort and Accommodation. There are two 
separate and complete Suites of Baths ... appropriated to Gentle- 
men and Ladies. The whole are constantly and abundantly supplied 
with Pure Spring Water.’ The building, evidently of an ornate 
“classical” design, was erected in 1819 to the designs of R. D. 
Chantrell, architect of the re-built St Peter’s Parish Church and 
other Leeds buildings. At the time of its erection two hundred 
shares were issued at £20 apiece. In 1834 we read “The row of 
houses once called Eye-bright place and overlooking fields to the 
river, has now lost all its attractions and forms part of Wellington 
Street.” Eventually the Baths were swept away in 1847 and the 
site was occupied by the warehouses of Messrs Cooper in Wellington 
Street:?? 

A short distance to the north was the Canker Well, described 
in an early nineteenth-century guide as a “Chalybeate Spring, said 
to cure cancer”. In other guides it is referred to as a “spring of 
water, much impregnated with iron and that it possesses similar 
virtues to the Eye-bright Well’. As the word canker, in the medical 
sense, refers to an ulcerous condition in or about the mouth, it 
may be assumed that this kind of disease was reputedly ameliorated, 
if not cured, by drinking the waters of the Canker Well. It was 
situated in Cankerwell Lane, which ran in a south-westerly direction 
from Woodhouse Lane, parallel to St James’s Street. This was then 
the carriage road from Woodhouse Lane to Little Woodhouse. 
The 1815 “Waterloo” map clearly indicates the site of the well 
and the lane which originally crossed open country between these 
two points. Cankerwell Lane disappeared a few years ago when 
the first buildings of the Leeds Polytechnic complex, just beyond 
the Civic Hall, were erected. 

Two wells, shown on John Tuke’s map of Leeds, 1781 (part of 
a larger “map of the parish or borough of Leeds’) are of interest. 
One, Jacob’s Well (Medicinal) was situated in Long Balk Lane, 
now Camp Road, running north from Wade Lane. It was sited 
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near Brunswick Terrace. I have found nothing about this well, 
with its intriguing name, but have come across other wells of the 
same name when examining maps of Yorkshire towns. One writer 
suggests that the name is derived from St Eabba’s Well. 

The other well shown on the same map is Peter’s Well, a short 
distance to the south-west of Little Woodhouse, near the old road 
to Bradford (now Burley Road). This is shown as “St Peter’s Well” 
on the 1815 “Waterloo” Map. It is not to be confused with the 
St Peter’s Well referred to by Thoresby, where he took his young 
son Richard to be “dipped”. Both are described as intensely cold 
and beneficial for rheumatism, rickets, etc. Though Tuke’s map 
(1781) does not indicate either the Quarry Hill Spa or the adjacent 
St Peter’s Well, it shows North Hill and Spring Gardens at a little 
distance west of Peter’s Well. These are mentioned in the Ducatus 
thus: ‘Leaving the Park Lane that leads to the West Bar of the 
Town [marked ‘Burley Bar’ on Tuke’s map] we pass to the River 
Are through the Grounds belonging to North-hall Wood and very 
pleasant Meadows by the Spring Garden, where an House of 
Entertainment was, of late years, erected by Mr George Banister 
of Leeds.”** A Directory of the Town and Borough of Leeds, 1817, 
mentions that a bathing house is annexed to the Well. On the 
1847 (1850) O.S. 5 ft. to 1 mile (Sheet 9) we find “St Peter’s Well 
(filled up)’. It was situated near St Peter’s Hill, at the Park Lane 
end of the present Burley Road. 

Another well, about which little is known was “Lawyer Buck’s 
Well’. This was sited, reputedly, at the west end of Park Lane, 
at the foot of Hanover Lane, leading up to Hanover Square. An 
old stone trough was in position here some fifty years ago. Samuel 
Buck was Recorder of Leeds 1776-1806. 

Then there was Kendall’s Well, a spring, at the southern end of 
Woodhouse Cemetery (near the Reservoir on the edge of Wood- 
house Moor). Thoresby writes of “Little Woodhouse, one of the 
pleasantest Hamlets in the Parish; this was in the Crown until 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who sold it to one Kendal (from 
whom a neighbouring wood is called Kendall-Spring)’.** It appears 
as “‘Kendall’s Well and Pond’ on Charles Fowler’s map of Leeds 
(1844), “Kendall Well” on the 1847 (1850) O.S. 5 ft. to 1 mile 
(Sheet 3); on White’s 1850 map of Leeds it is called ‘Kendall’s 
Pond” and “‘Kendall’s Well” on his 1853 map. 
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Returning now to the Meanwood Road district, there were 
several wells and springs of note here. There was the “Cuddy Well’, 
on the lower slopes of Woodhouse Ridge. It was situated behind 
Ridge Gardens and is indicated on the 1847 (1850) O.S. 5 ft. to 1 
mile. (Sheet 1) as “Draw Well’.. There. are people who Still 
remember drinking water from its stone basin. Concerning this 
well we learn that “the water is good for tender eyes and for 
anyone who is short of iron in the system, as the doctors say. 
That the water contains a large amount of iron is shown by the 
rusty incrustation on the sides of the stream. Anyhow, people came 
long distances for this water instead of having to send to Harrogate 
forwti<” | 

There is another well, on the opposite side of Meanwood Road, 
which is known as the Sugar Well and is noted for its coldness. 
The spring has never been known to dry up. It was once known 
as a “Rag Well’, similar to St Helen’s Well, near Thorp Arch. The 
hanging of rags and scraps of clothing on the branches of trees 
or bushes about a Holy Well is probably a remnant of old tree- 
worship; it was formerly quite common in this country. When 
I first visited St Helen’s Well, Thorp Arch, about forty years ago, 
there were numerous pieces of rags and ribbons fluttering from 
the branches of bushes overhanging the spring which bubbled 
out of the ground quite close to the banks of the river Wharfe, 
at a ford where the Roman road, the Rudgate, crossed the river, 
making for Newton Kyme and Tadcaster. Now spring and bushes 
are engulfed by the far-spreading Trading Estate at Thorp Arch. 

At Weetwood, on the northern confines of Meanwood, there 
was once a “Cold Bath’. The Leeds Intelligencer, 18 July 1769, 
advertised: “This is to acquaint the Public, that the well known 
Cold Bath at Weetwood in the Parish of Leeds is now completely 
fitted up; where Ladies and Gentlemen may depend on civil usage 
by their most obedient humble Servant, Mary Wilson.’?° This 
may be identified with a Bath that was formerly sited half-way 
up the steeply winding road known as Tannery Hill, which leads 
from Smithy Mills Bridge (just off the Ring Road) to Parkside Road, 
Meanwood. A reference to this Bath is found in E. Hicks’s Press 
Cuttings Book under ‘“‘supposed Roman Well near Leeds. Half-way 
up a steep road leading from Meanwood Woods to Stainbeck 
Lane were found the ruins of an old building. Inside was a square 


25 E. Hicks, Press cuttings relating to Leeds (1948). Thoresby Society Library. 
26 “Extracts from the Leeds Intelligencer and Leeds Mercury, 1769-1776”, 
ed. by G. D. Lumb. Thoresby Society Publications, XXXVIII (1938), 6. 
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stone bath with a stream running through it’.?7 On the 1847 
(1851) O.S. 6 inches to 1 mile (Sheet 203) a well is shown on 
this site. A visit paid here early in 197% showed, in the midst of a 
thicket, on rising ground, a basin-like depression in the ground 
and remains of stone walling on two sides. A slow-running spring 
was discharging into a pool by the road side. 

Perhaps the best known well in Meanwood is the Revolution 
Well, in Stonegate Road, nearly opposite to Carr Manor, once 
called Carr House, now the Judges’ Lodgings. A description of the 
well, written in 1893 is as follows: “On the nearside of the hill 
in Moortown Lane (now Stonegate Road) is a drinking well known 
as the ‘Revolution Well’, erected in memory of William of Orange 
and close by a field containing a small clump of trees supposed 
to contain the remains of men killed in the battle of Stainbeck. 
There is an upright (stone) post a few yards from the supposed 
burial-ground bearing a Latin inscription, alluding to the above- 
named revolution, and put there in memory of it by a Mr Oates, 
who dwelt in the house in Stainbeckdale.”?° The simple low stone 
building over the well is roofed with a stone slab and has an arched 
opening on one side. For many years it has been closely surrounded 
by high, spiked railings. On the other side is inscribed ‘Bog in the 
adjoining Field drain’d; Spring open’d and conducted hither for 
the benefit of the Passenger and neighbouring house Nov. 54th 
1788 the 1ooth Anniversary from the land’g of King William 
in memory of which happy AERA this is by Joseph Oates inscribed 
the Revolution Well.” The “upright post’, previously mentioned, 
is a millstone-grit pillar, some six feet high, still standing in a 
field adjacent to Carr Manor. The Latin inscription reads “NEC 
SE COGNOSCT TERRAE VERTS ANNIS”. This shortened form is 
probably derived from Astronomicon, Book 1, line 416, by the 
Latin poet Manilius who flourished in the latter part of the reign 
ot meucustus(27° (Bic. ito “AD. 14).° Theo full: line ise NEC SE 
COGNOSCUNT TERRAE VERTENTIBUS ANNIS” (and the lands 
do not recognise themselves in the passing years). Below the 
inscription, also in deeply incised lettering is “J. Oates A.D. 1812”. 
Captain L. E. G. Oates (1880-1912) “a very gallant gentleman”, 
who accompanied Captain Scott on his ill-fated expedition to the 
Antarctic, was a member of this family, who resided for many 
years in the neighbourhood. There is a brass memorial to Captain 
Oates in the Lady Chapel of the Parish Church. 


247 E. Hicks, Press cuttings (1925). 
28R. C. Hope, Legendary lore of the holy wells of England (1893), 185. 
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Passing now to the Chapel Town district; here, until fairly recent 
times, was to be seen, built into the garden wall of a house in 
Reginald Terrace, the stone top of the so-called “Plague Well’. 
Roughly square, it was about sixty inches across and thirty inches 
high. In the top is a basin-like hole, about nine inches deep. It 
bears the date 1666 and, underneath, the word “Plague’’. The basin 
may have been filled with vinegar, into which coins would be 
immersed before being used for barter, as a precaution against 
infection. The date 1666 is that of the year following the great 
Plague in London. One wonders whether it had been carried 
thence into Yorkshire. The worst “plague” recorded in Leeds was 
that of the years 1644 and 1645. The stone is now to be seen in 
the grounds of the Abbey House Museum, Kirkstall. 

A short distance higher up the Chapeltown Road, at its junction 
with Potternewton Lane, was an old Well House. This was an 
attractive white-washed stone building with the inscription ‘‘Well 
House” and the date 1725 on the gable end facing the main road. 
It was demolished in 1962, but research has failed to reveal any 
details regarding its history. 

Before crossing to the south side of the river, two further 
interesting wells should be mentioned. One is St Helen’s Well, 
Adel, in the lane of that name, which runs from Long Causeway 
to the Otley Road. Records mention that it was “a spring of 
remarkably pure water’. Edward Parsons in his History of Leeds 
mentions that according to the superstitious custom of the age 
most of the springs were dedicated to some patron saint, of whom 
some bore the name of St Helena. He adds, “A spring at Addle, 
which is still held in deserved estimation, bears the same name 
and was dedicated to the same saint. From Andrew, says the 
Charter, the son of Henry de Adyll, they received a rent of two- 
pence for an acre and a half lying ad fontem Sc’e Eléne.’’?? There 
are numerous dedications to St Helen (or St Helena, St Ellen or 
St Ellin) in different parts of the country, while, in Yorkshire 
alone there is a St Helen’s Well at the following places: Burnsall 
(also another dedicated to St Margaret), Eshton (near Gargrave), 
Kirkby Overblow, Littlethorpe (near Boroughbridge), Little Ribston, 
North Stainley, one between Skipton and Bolton Priory, Thorp 
Arch (already referred to as a “Rag Well’). It was for long 
believed that St Helena, mother of Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor, was born in York, and this belief accounts for the many 
wells in Yorkshire dedicated to her name. 
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At Shadwell, on the north east boundary of Leeds, we come 
across a Holy Well. This is clearly indicated as such on the 1847 
(1841) O.S. 6 inches to 1 mile (Sheet 20%) and was sited on Holy 
Well Road, a little to the east of Brandon Nook. The derivation 
of the name Shadwell differs according to various authorities. 
For instance, Shadwell, on the river Thames a little below Wapping 
in east London, was formerly called Chadwelle,?° supposedly 
because it took its name from a spring dedicated to St Chad. This 
derivation, however, is not accepted by other authorities. F. W. 
Moorman gives: O.E. SCEADU or SCADU = a shadow, shady 
place or arbour. O.E. WELL = a well or spring, hence a well or 
spring of water overshadowed by trees or rocks.*! In the English 
Place-Name Society’s Vol. xxxili, dealing with the West Riding, 
SCEADU and WELLA are suggested, together meaning “spring 
in a shady place’.*? In Domesday Book (1086) the place is called 
SCADEUUELLE, derived, it is presumed, from SCEADU = shade, 
shadow. 

Crossing now to the south side of the river, we soon find a 
number of wells and springs of special interest. There are several 
to be noted in Holbeck. Whether Thoresby frequented any of the 
“spaws”’ on this side of the river is unknown. The only reference 
to their existence would appear to be in the Ducatus, where, after 
mentioning the existence of ‘‘three remarkable springs’’ (the first 
two are St Peter’s and Eye-bright Well), he writes, “the third spring 
is at the skirt of the High Dam; this Water by the Powder of 
Galls, is converted into a deep purple Colour, and has sometimes 
been drunk medicinally: .7-’.2* A little further on (p. 1o1) he 
observes “‘on the south side of the River Are, the Manor of Leeds 
including the High Dam Closes ... butts upon the Manor of 
Holbeck”. It seems probable that the foregoing description refers 
to the Spa Well at Holbeck, particularly as Water Lane is mentioned 
subsequently. 

The Leeds Directory, 1817, states that in ‘Holbeck, another 
populous village, joined to the town by Water-Lane ... several large 
factories are carried on ..., and a range of cold and warm baths, 
supplied with the spa-water, which is highly medicinal, were fitted 
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up a few years ago.’** In Parsons’ History it is stated “Holbeck 
is remarkable for its springs of sanative waters, which slightly 
impregnated with sulphur, are considered very salutary both as 
a beverage and for culinary purposes, and a considerable quantity 
of which is sold every day to the inhabitants of Leeds by a number 
of men who ply the streets with water carts for the purpose.”*° 
Until well into this century “Holbeck Spa Water’? was hawked 
around the streets of Leeds and sold for 4d. a gallon. This was 
cried as “Owlbeck Spaw Watter’ and two small pailfuls were 
sold for a ‘‘meg” or “awpenny’’. By some it has been described 
as smelling horribly of bad eggs when newly drawn and was only 
used for making tea, when usually a pinch of bicarbonate of soda . 
was put in the pot. The site of “Holbeck Spa Well (Sulphur) is 
shown on the 1847 (1850) O.S. § ft. to 1 mile (Sheet 18) in Water 
Lane, abutting on to the Hol Beck and close to the site of Holbeck 
Bridge. In Thoresby’s day this was known as St Helen’s Bridge 
and later the spa was sometimes referred to as St Helen’s Well. 
Thoresby writes, “here was also another ancient fabric called St 
Helen’s, of which some remains were standing in the memory 
of our fathers, but now is only known by the name of St Helen’s 
Bridge, which leads to the old site of it’.°° The 1815 (Waterloo) 
map of Leeds shows “spring well’ on the spa site in Water Lane. 
To this day we find Springwell Street and Springwell Road close 
at hand. 

Another medicinal well, a short distance to the east, was the 
‘Meadow Lane Spa Pump (Sulphur)’ shown on the 1847 (1850 
O.S. 5 ft. to r mile (Sheet 19). This was situated near the junction 
of Dewsbury Road and Meadow Lane. On Fowler’s Plan of Leeds, 
1831, it is thus indicated, “Spa Well and Baths’. In an advertise- 
ment of 1839 relating to the ‘Spa Well Spring Baths, top of Meadow 
Lane, Leeds” we are informed that “Walter Lawton most respect- 
fully returns his Grateful thanks to the Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Inhabitants, Visitors and Medical Gentlemen, for their very kind 
and liberal support he has received during the time he has held 
this Establishment ... the hours for Bathing are from six o’clock 
in the morning to nine in the evening the year round, Sundays 
excepted, when the Baths are closed during Divine Service ... fires 
are kept in the dressing rooms and warm and tepid baths are 
available.”*” This would seem to establish beyond doubt that 
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Holbeck once had its season and its visitors! It is perhaps significant 
that adjacent to the nearby Sweet Street such names as Spa Street, 
Water Street and Pump Street were to be found. 

Some years ago, when Tetley’s Brewery was sinking deep borings 
at their Meadow Lane Maltings in Providence Street, a little south 
of Sweet Street, they were greatly troubled by the infiltration of 
sulphurous water. This probably came from another well in nearby 
Charlotte Street, from which “Spa Water’ was sold to retailers at 
2¥4d. per 100 gallon barrel, delivered to them from large barrels 
on wheels, drawn by horses. The well was eventually put out 
of action by Tetley’s borings. This spa well was situated nearly 
opposite Buckton’s Foundry, Meadow Road, and about twenty yards 
from some old stone houses known as Dale Court. One of these 
may have been the residence of Joseph Priestley, the eminent 
Leeds chemist and divine. They were close to Tetley’s Meadow Road 
Maltings, which were on the site of Syke’s original brewery, built 
in 1746. It is known that Priestley lived near the brewery. His 
research into the composition of carbonic acid gas and carbon 
monoxide commenced with an investigation of the gases given 
off in the brewery vats.°® 

Another spa well was discovered in Hunslet when the present 
offices of Tetley’s Brewery were built many years ago. Upon enquiry 
from an old member of staff*® I learnt that the well was on a 
small green, about ninety foot square, called ‘Providence’. This 
water has long been used by the brewery in their “cooling jackets” 
and is superior to the town’s water because the temperature never 
varies. Once, when pumping operations stopped, the adjacent 
Salem Church (in Hunslet Road) was flooded and the wood floors 
lifted. My informant also remembered the time when Taylor 
Brothers, Steelworkers, of nearby Clarence Road, used to send 
daily a large barrel on wheels, drawn by a horse, to take the 
sulphur water back to the works for use by the workmen as a 
cooling drink against heat rash. They said that the town’s water 
gave them the “belly wark’, which Tetley’s spa water certainly 
did not! I was given the following interesting information in 1972 
by Mr A. W. D. Hartley, a member of the firm: “Borehole water 
js still used today in the mashing process when brewing Tetley 
beers. The water is rich in mineral salts essential to the brew, 
such as calcium and magnesium, so after electric pumping from 
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the water-bearing strata the borehole water is firstly filtered and 
then the concentration of its salts is diluted by mixing with Leeds 
town’s water. The mixed waters are then sterilized by heat before 
the mashing process. These boreholes are situated some two hundred 
yards due east of Salem Congregational Church, Hunslet.’*° 

One further well of spa water in the district remains to be 
mentioned. Shown on the 1847 (1850) O.S. 5 ft. to 1 mile (Sheet 
19) as “Pump (Sulphur Well)’, its site was immediately adjacent 
to Holbeck Workhouse, off the Elland Road. Kilburn Scott, writing 
in 1926, tells that it was worked by a bucket and winch and that 
two bucketfuls (4-6 gallons) were sold for %d. His grandfather 
always drank spa water and he remembered it being delivered at | 
his grandfather’s house on Beeston Hill.*? 

Armley and its neighbourhood also possessed several medicinal 
wells and springs of repute in the last century.*? On the 1847 
(1851) O.S. 6 inches to 1 mile (Sheet 217) “Sough Wells” are shown 
at the bottom of Armley Ridge Road, near its junction with the 
Leeds-Bramley road. I have found no particulars concerning the 
special qualities of this well. A short distance away on the riverside, 
at Gott’s Armley Mills (also known as Burley Mills) there was a 
well-known spa well. Water from here was hawked around the 
district by men carrying buckets suspended from the yoke they 
wore on their shoulders. But we also read of the more famous 
Holbeck’s soft spa water being sold in Armley and other suburbs 
for tea brewing. There was also the Canker Well, in a field near 
the top of Redcote Lane, near to Armley House (once the mansion 
of Benjamin Gott, the well-known mill-owner at the turn of the 
eighteenth century). This well was renowned for its medicinal 
properties, its water being used for the alleviation of ailments 
which included rheumatism and sore eyes, the water being 
impregnated with iron. 

Many years ago, when carrying out a survey of land at Swinnow 
(Bramley), later to be developed by Leeds Corporation as a housing 
estate, | came across an unusual well-head. This consisted of three 
large upright stone slabs, about three feet high, enclosing a stone 
flag in which was a hole for letting down a bucket into the well 
below. Standing then in a swamp, these stones were formerly in 
the garden of an old cottage on the Swinnow Road; I was told that 
the water was fit for drinking and was sometimes used for 


40 Letter from Mr. A. W. D. Hartley, Tetley’s Brewery, October 1972. 
41 Yorkshire weekly post, 3 April 1926. 
42 FE. T. Kirkby, Armley through the camera (1901), 16, 17 
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christenings by the local people. The well was not covered in; 
consequently a deeply incised Latin inscription was easily discern- 
mle on the -centre stone. [t read “as follows; “FONS 3 UBI 
ORIENTES MAGI VIDERUNT STELLAM AD GAUDIUM MAGNUM 
1797’. This may be translated “The spring where the wise men 
of the east saw the star to their great joy”. It is difficult to under- 
stand the appropriateness of this inscription on a well-head. The * 
mark after FONS may possibly symbolise a ‘““Groma’”’, or surveyor’s 
measuring rod, or it may Just represent a star. I caused these stones 
to be handed over to the care of the Director of Leeds City 
Museums; they may be seen in the Abbey House Museum, Kirkstall. 

The foregoing account of the spas, wells and springs of Leeds 
necessarily includes only those situated within the boundaries of 
the Leeds County Borough, as existing in 1972. Passing reference 
was made to the vastly popular spa wells at Harrogate and 
Knaresborough, many of them resorted to by Thoresby and his 
friends. Perhaps the one most quoted by him, and also frequently 
referred to by other writers, was the well at Copgrove, sometimes 
spelt Cotgrave, between Boroughbridge and Knaresborough. 
Dedicated to St Mungo, the name appears in various versions, such 
as Mongo, Magnus, Mungus or Mugnus. It is interesting to note that 
the well was also dedicated to St Kentigern, patron saint of Glasgow, 
though the cathedral is St Mungo’s. At the same period there were 
numbers of other well-known spas and medicinal wells throughout 
Yorkshire. Undoubtedly the best known and most resorted to was 
the “Spaw Well” at Scarborough, about which a great deal has been 
written. Less famous, but enjoying considerable local popularity 
in their day, were wells or springs of medicinal water at the follow- 
ing places: Burnsall (two wells, dedicated to St Helen and St 
Margaret), Bradford (Holy Well, near Manningham Lane), Calverley, 
Churwell (near Morley), Eshton (near Gargrave — the well 
dedicated to St Helen), Giggleswick (dedicated to St Alkelda, in 
repute for the cure of sore eyes), Horley Green (a “spa well’ near 
Halifax), Ilkley (described as “Ichley Spaw” in 1734, a spring and 
cold bath, recommended for “‘chronic inflammation of the eyes or 
their appendages’), Kirkby Malham (a “spa well’), Lastingham 
(St Chad’s), Linton-in-Craven (Lady Well), Lockwood (near Hudders- 
field —a “spa well’), Middleham, in Wensleydale (dedicated to 
St Alkelda —- effective for “weak eyes’), Rothwell (or “Red Well’ 
— whose waters were coloured by the presence of iron), Roseberry 
Topping (North Riding, ‘‘an effective medicine for diseased eyes’), 
Slaithwaite (near Huddersfield), Stainland (also near Huddersfield — 
the well dedicated to St Helen). 
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It should be noted that in the eighteenth century the movement 
of people to the spas was matched by the movement of the spa 
waters to the people. When Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, was 
taking the waters at Scarborough in 1732, she wrote “if the waters 
happen to do me good, as they have the same effect in my lodging, 
as when | go to the well, I will have them bottled up carefully, 
putting oil upon the top and then wax upon the cork.’’** There 
was no need for Sarah to bottle the waters herself, for she could 
quite easily have purchased them already bottled.** 


Geology of the Area 


Before concluding this account of spas, wells and springs in - 
Leeds it seems desirable to advance some suggestions as to the 
probable reason for their presence in this area. For this purpose 
I have consulted Professor H. C. Versey, an authority on the 
geology of Leeds and the surrounding country, who has kindly 
allowed me to quote his opinion on the geological structure of 
the area. 

He points out that this is crossed by many faults and by the 
crushing action of these faults. The rocks may be locally broken 
and thus rendered more porous and permeable, creating possible 
channels bringing water to the surface. Whenever a permeable 
stratum overlies one which is not permeable, water which the 
former was holding may emerge as a spring. Probably site numbers 
8, 12, 18, 24 and 27 come under this head (see Table at end). Sites 
numbers 2, 5, 7, 14, 17 and 19 are on or near faulted ground. As 
the water emerging from all the foregoing sites is part of an 
underground circulation it will feel cold which, indeed, has been 
noted in several instances. Sites numbers 4, II, 20, 21, 22 and 26 
are in an area of river alluvium and gravel in which there is 
probably standing water in contact with the river. At Holbeck 
Spa, for instance, a hole dug in the river deposit would fill with 
water. 

Professor Versey points out that it is not possible to explain 
the presence of all the wells and springs noted, even by reference 
to the 6-inch geological map of Leeds. Some may be due to small 
geological features which cannot be indicated on maps of the 


43 Letters of a grandmother 1732-1735, being the correspondence cf Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough with her granddaughter Diana, Duchess of Bedford, 
Ed. Gladys Scott Thomson (1943), 57. 

44 Sylvia McIntyre, “The mineral water trade in the 18th century”, Journal 
of Transport History, N.S., ii, no. 1 (February 1973). 
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Gipton Spa (Waddington Bath), Gledhow Valley Road. 
Interior view of Bath. 
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usual scale. Regarding their chemical composition he states that 
all the solid rocks of the area contain iron, principally as carbonate 
or sulphide, dating from the original formation of the rocks. The 
carbonate, which is soluble in acid water will oxidise when the 
water reaches the surface to produce the red deposit common 
round chalybeate springs. 

In the Quarry Hill district iron-bearing rocks are well developed. 
Here the coal measures above the Black Bed Coal contain many 
thin ironstones which were extensively mined in medieval times in 
bell-pits. Many of these were revealed when the Quarry Hill flats 
were built. Possibly disturbances caused by this mining may have 
produced opportunities for water to reach the surface subsequently. 
The iron sulphide, seen as a brassy material in local rocks, is 
also unstable in the presence of oxygen. It changes to iron oxide 
and sulphur and may thus be the cause of the sulphur springs. 
Their typical smell is caused by a small percentage of sulphur in 
the form of sulphuretted hydrogen. 


Location of Spas, Wells and Springs in Leeds 


. Quarry Hill Spa Quarry Hill, North of Leed Parish Church 

. ot Peter's Well Quarry Hill, East of St Peter’s Street 

. Lady Well Quarry Hill, East of Lady Lane 

. Eyebright Well Wellington Street, near junction with Aire 
Street 

Cankerwell Lane, parallel with St James 
Street, Woodhouse Lane 

Camp Road, North of Wade Lane 

Park Lane, at junction with Hanover Lane 
Burley Road, near St Peter’s Hill 

Clarendon Road, top, near Leeds Cemetery 
Meanwood Road, near Buslingthorpe Lane 
Meanwood Road, below Woodhouse Ridge 
Meanwood Road, opposite Cuddy Well 
Stonegate Road, nearly opposite Judges’ 
Lodgings 

Weetwood, Tannery Hill, between Ring Road 
and Parkside Road, Meanwood 


mW NS 


. Canker Well 


(Sa) 


6. Jacob’s Well 

7. Lawyer Buck’s Well 
8. St Peter’s Well 

9g. Kendall’s Well 

1o. Woodhouse Carr 
11. Cuddy Well 

12. Sugar Well 

13. Revolution Well 


14. Cold Bath Well 


15. Plague Well Chapeltown Road, Reginald Terrace 

16. Well House Potternewton Lane, Chapeltown Road end 

17. St Helen’s Well Adel, St Helen’s Lane 

18. Gipton Spa (Waddington Gledhow Valley Road, Roundhay Road end 
Bath) 

19. Holy Well, Shadwell Holy Well Road 

20. Holbeck Spa Water Lane, Springwell Street end 

21. Holbeck Spa Well Elland Road, near Workhouse 

22. Holbeck Well Tetley’s Maltings, Charlotte Street 
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23: 


24. 
25. 
26. 
IF. 


28. 


Holbeck Spa (Sulphur) 


Hunslet Spa Well 
Armley Canker Well 
Armley Mills Spa Well 
Armley Sough Wells 


Swinnow (Bramley), 
Old Well Head 
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Meadow Lane, near junction with Dewsbury 
Road 

Tetley’s Brewery, North Brook Street 

Top of Redcote Lane 

On riverside, also known as Burley Mills 
Junction of Armley Ridge Road and Leeds- 
Bramley Road 

Near junction of Swinnow Road and 
Swinnow Lane 


CHRISTOPHER WILKINSON OF LEEDS 
AND MARYLAND 


by 
Canon R. J. WOOD, M.A. 


IT IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that one of the most grievous scandals 
which afflicted the Church of England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was that of pluralism. It was a normal practice 
that men who by reason of their possessing influential relatives, 
of personal services rendered to people in high places, or because 
they had obtained fellowships or other leading positions in 
universities or colleges, could reasonably expect that they would 
be appointed to benefices, especially those with large emoluments, 
without any expectation that they would render any personal 
service to the parishes of which they would nominally be in 
charge. Drawing the whole of the stipend, they would perhaps 
visit the parish for their induction, although even this was not 
infrequently done by proxy, and then nominate a curate-in-charge 
at a minimum stipend. The bishops in general connived at this 
practice, and indeed some of them were themselves guilty of it. 

The parish church of Leeds, where the patronage was in the 
hands of a body of lay trustees, was not afflicted in this way, but 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds there were four parishes where 
the income was sufficient to attract the pluralists: Adel, Guiseley, 
Whitkirk and Barwick-in-Elmet. The patronage of Adel was in 
private hands, that of Barwick with the Duchy of Lancaster, that 
of Whitkirk with Trinity College, Cambridge, and that of Guiseley 
was shared by the same college with a private family. 

The Parliament of 1645, to its credit, passed an Act which 
forbade pluralities, and Robert Hitch, rector till then of both Adel 
and Guiseley, and vicar of Normanton, had to surrender Adel 
and Normanton, but in 1662 he resumed his tenure of Adel and 
became in the same year Archdeacon of the East Riding, and two 
years later Dean of York. He died and was buried at Guiseley in 
1676/7 at the age of 82, a very rich man with a personal estate 
of £24,000. 

Christopher Wilkinson, the subject of this paper, never held 
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more than two cures at the same time, but he held them in 
circumstances which must surely be regarded as exceptional. The 
son of John Wilkinson of Horton Hall, near Gisburn, he was born 
on 6 September 1663.’ He attended the local school, and was 
admitted as a sizar at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 29 May 1682,” 
where he had as a close friend Michael Hutchinson,* son of John 
Hutchinson, of Morland, co. Westmorland, whose sister Frances® 
he later married. After taking his degree in 1684/6 he was made 
deacon by the Bishop of Chester, acting on behalf of the Arch- 
bishop, 25 September 1687. He was appointed incumbent of Armley 
on rt October 1690, and licensed to act as schoolmaster there in 
1695 and at Wortley on § February 1700/1. In 1704 he built a 
parsonage house at Armley. He appears to have had antiquarian 
interests, which brought him into close touch with Ralph Thoresby 
and with Thoresby’s friend, William Nicolson, Archdeacon (and 
from 1702 Bishop) of Carlisle. 

Wilkinson was a born wanderer and in 1704 he voyaged to 
Spain and then to the “West Indies’, a term apparently used at 
that time to denote the whole of the western hemisphere. He was 
back in Leeds by June 1706,* and at Thoresby’s request wrote an 
account of his travels. In July 1708 he presented the original MS. 
to Thoresby for his library.° 

Two and a half years later, he left Armley, never to return, 
leaving his wife with five living children (their eldest son, John, 
apparently having died) and a baby girl still unborn. 

There is no indication that this departure caused either surprise 
or dismay at Armley, and elsewhere it was in fact regarded with 
warm approval. For on 24 April 1679, at a Council meeting at 
Whitehall, over which Charles II presided, ‘His Majesty taking 
into consideration the great encouragement it would be to persons 
in Holy Orders to serve him in their Functions either at Sea or 
in his Foreign Plantations, if they might be permitted to hold 
their Fellowships or Benefices during their Absence, was this day 
in Council pleased to Order, and it was accordingly ordered that 
all such Persons in Holy Orders that are now abroad, or hereafter 


1 Parish register of Gisburne, pt. 1, 1558-1745. Yorks Par. Reg. Soc.,; Vol. 
114 (1943), 93. 

2 Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, I, iv, 410. 

3 Parish registers of Morland, I, 1 (1538-1742). Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, Parish Register series, 38 (1957), 
G7, 10t. 

4 His fifth child Ann was baptised 18 March 1707/8. 

5 R. Thoresby, Diary, I, 9. 
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shall go to Sea, or to any of His Majesty’s Plantations or to any 
of His Majesty’s Ambassadors and Public Ministers beyond Sea, 
shall during their Absence in the said Imployments have and 
enjoy the profits of their Fellowships or Benefices, and at their 
return home re-enter upon them again. Whereof all Persons 
concerned are to take Notice and govern themselves accordingly.’’® 

In pursuance of this policy, Wilkinson was duly licensed on 
23 February 1710/11 by John Robinson, Bishop of London, for 
service in America, which formed (informally) a part of his diocese. 
Wilkinson received a royal bounty of twenty pounds to defray 
the cost of his passage,” and on 24 October 1711, the upper house 
of the Maryland Assembly advised the President that Wilkinson 
had been appointed to All Hallows, Somerset County (now 
Worcester County) in Maryland on the recommendation of Bishop 
“Robertson” [i.e. Robinson].* In November 1713, again on the same 
recommendation, he was appointed by the Governor to the parish 
of St Paul’s, Queen Anne’s County, Maryland — today known 
as Centreville — where he spent the rest of his life. 

It may be assumed that Wilkinson was responsible for the 
payment of his curate at Armley, where Joseph Cressey was duly 
licensed to serve the chapelry in February 1711/12, which would 
seem to show that Archbishop John Sharp, willingly or unwillingly, 
shared Wilkinson’s opinion that the situation was simply that of 
an ordinary plurality. 

But Sharp died on 2 February 1713/14. His successor William 
Dawes, till then Bishop of Chester, was confirmed as Archbishop 
on 9 March, the very day on which Cressey became vicar of 
Kirk Fenton, leaving at Armley a congregation which had begun 
to feel more and more discontented with the position they were in. 
Echoes of this discontent reached the ears of the new Archbishop, 
who responded by issuing a monition against Wilkinson, bidding 
him to “reside and personally to officiate and discharge his duty, 
which the said Christopher Wilkinson neglecting to do within 
the time assigned to him for that purpose, was for this neglect 
of the said cure decreed to be deprived and the curacy declared 
void’’.® 

6 York Diocesan Archives, Borthwick Institute, C.P. i, 245. 

7 Gerald Fothergill, A list of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1690-1811 
(London, 1904), 63. 

8 Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland, 25 October 
1711-9 October 1714. Archives of Maryland, published ... under direction 


of the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Vol. xxix (1909), 6. 
® York Diocesan Archives, Borthwick Institute, R. VII. P.A. 25. 
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That was not, as might have been expected, the end of the 
matter, as will later appear. But the deprivation at once threatened 
the position of Mrs Wilkinson and the family. The Armley income 
would no longer be available, and if they were still in the parsonage 
they could no longer remain there. 

By this time Christopher was well-established in Maryland, 
and, having no intention of returning to England, was trying to 
persuade Frances to take herself and the six children over to join 
him. The eldest living child was now eighteen years old*® and 
the youngest five, and the mother understandably fought shy of 
taking such a party across to a new country in a Sailing-ship. 
For some time she refused to consider it. In a volume of the 
letters received by Thoresby from various correspondents there 
are three from William Nicolson of Carlisle, which refer to the 
situation." 

The first reads as follows: 


“Rose {sc. Castle] December “3,177. 


I must request your delivery of the enclosed (if conven- 
ience offers) with your own hand, and ask you to second 
its contents, wherein I join with her brother’s advice 
in exhorting her to obey the summons she has had into 
the West Indies by her husband, who is very advantage- 
ously preferred in that country.” 


Mrs Wilkinson’s refusal to accept the counsel of her brother 
Michael and his and her two friends filled the Bishop with 
indignation. He wrote again to Thoresby on 23 January, “This 
brings my thanks for the kind (however fruitless) pains you have 
had in seconding my advice to your neighbour Wilkinson. Since 
she is so regardless of her husband’s affection, I hope he will 
have the prudence to think her not worth the calling for hereafter, 
and resolve to live without the help of such a consort.” 

But in the end she yielded to pressure. The Bishop writes a 
third time to Thoresby, on 6 August 1716, “I presume Mrs Wilkin- 
son will be gone before this reaches you. I cannot but heartily 
approve of her resolution to obey her husband’s summons. He 
is not only in good circumstances abroad, but in more than 


107t would appear that the first-born John (baptised 24 January 1694/5) 
must have died before 1705, although there is no record of this. The fifth 
son, named John Atkinson, was baptised on 17 May of that year. 

2 Thoresby, Letters of Eminent Men addressed to Ralph Thoresby, Il, 326, 
220, 271. 
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ordinary repute with the Society'* here at home; so that he stands 
as fair for being provided for, whenever he moves to be recalled 
to a cure in England, as any missionary we have in those parts. 
If the lady be yet with you, be pleased to seal and deliver the 
enclosed to her; if she is gone, burn it.” 

The scene now moves to Maryland. For the story of Wilkinson’s 
life and work there the present writer is indebted to Mr George B. 
Wilson of Baltimore, a direct descendant of Christopher Wilkinson. 
After a lengthy correspondence and exchange of documents, Mr 
Wilson has recently (1972) paid a most welcome visit to this 
country to pursue his researches in Yorkshire and in London. 

Although we know the approximate date of the departure of 
the Wilkinson family, there appears to be no record in Maryland 
that Frances ever arrived there; but a MS. deed of gift by Christopher 
in 1725'° makes it clear that three boys and two girls (Richard 
Lewis, Christopher and Thomas, Ann and Elizabeth) reached their 
destination, and it may reasonably be assumed that their mother 
did the same. 

One boy, John Atkinson Wilkinson, aged ten when the others 
sailed, remained in England, perhaps in the care of his uncle 
Michael Hutchinson, and because he had shown exceptional 
promise of a successful academic career. He went to Eton’* and 
then to Emmanuel College, Cambridge,’® of which he became a 
Fellow in 1728, and after holding benefices in Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire he became High Master of King Edward the Sixth’s 
School, Birmingham, from November 1746 until his death in 1759. 

When the family reached Maryland, Christopher Wilkinson was 
still incumbent of Armley, for in response to the Archbishop's 
sentence of deprivation he had “obtained a rule in the 
Court [sic] of Exchequer to shew cause why a prohibition should 
not be granted to stop all further proceedings against him’’.'® 
This presumably means that he appealed for a ruling that the 
Archbishop had acted ultra vires, in view of the royal decree of 
1679. In the end, after a trial of the case in London, at which the 
Armley chapel-warden and other lay representatives of the chapelry 


12 The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, founded in 
1702. Nicolson and Thoresby were both active members, Thoresby being 
elected in August 1712. 

13 Maryland Hall of Records, Deeds, Liber IK, No. B, folios 316-7. 

14 Eton College Register, 1698-1772, 370. 

15 Venn, Al. Cant., I, iv, 411. 

16 York Diocesan Archives, Borthwick Institute, R. VII. P.A. 25. 
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attended to give evidence, he lost his case and the deprivation was 
confirmed. 

Subsequently, on 28 March 1714, Joshua Keighley wrote to Dr 
William Pearson, the York Chancellor, on behalf of himself and 
his fellow-warden, Richard Lipley, to ask for authority to lay 
an assessment upon the chapelry to defray the travelling expenses 
of the delegates, amounting to £18. 16s. 7d. plus the fee of §s. 4d. 
for this monition. The authority was given, and the necessary 
public meeting for this purpose was ordered to be held and 
repayment to be made not later than 4 May.’ 

At Armley Wilkinson’s dismissal was followed by the customary 
struggle over the rights of patronage.'® The chapel had been built 
in 1649, during “the troubles’, by public subscription, and only 
at the Restoration passed legally under the control of the episcopate. 
It was consecrated on St Bartholomew’s Day, 1674, by Archbishop 
Richard Sterne. All the details concerning the dignified order of 
service on that day have been preserved at York, together with 
the record of a declaration by the Archbishop concerning the 
patronage, which after causing confusion and contention at 
successive appointments, was finally declared to be illegal by Lord 
Chancellor Henley in 1766.'° It may be that in awarding the 
patronage to the local inhabitants Sterne was trying to ease the 
transition back to authoritative rule. But the result appears to have 
been that at each vacancy one candidate was nominated by the 
vicar of Leeds, another by a representative of the original Trustees 
who were in charge of affairs in 1649, and a third by the populace 
who, lacking any official guidance, were divided as to the way 
in which they should hold an election. 

On each occasion there was zealous research concerning 
precedents. In 1714, before leaving Armley, Frances Wilkinson?° 
gave evidence that her husband before his appointment had 
approached Mr Dyneley of Bramhope, representing the Trustees. 
Another witness, named John Lund?! adds that his mother, a 
resident in Armley, had been asked by Wilkinson to canvass on 
his behalf among the parishioners, and that he and others had 
sought the approval of John Killingbeck the vicar of Leeds. It 
was Clearly thought to be advisable to “explore every avenue’. 


17 York Diocesan Archives, Borthwick Institute, R. VII. P.A. 25. 

18 York Diocesan Archives, Borthwick Institute, C.P. 351, 1715-17. Hartley 
v. Blanshard. 

19 See Thoresby Society Publications, L (Miscellany 14), 205-11. 

20 York Diocesan Archives, Borthwick Institute, C.P. 351, 1715-17. Hartley 
v. Blanshard. 

21 [bid. 
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At the time that Wilkinson was serving in Maryland, that 
colony was still in its early years, and the parts with which he was 
personally concerned were naturally those on its eastern side. 
The immigrants had settled at first in the lands to the east and 
west of the Chesapeake Bay, known respectively as the Eastern 
Shore and the Western Shore. On the latter lay Annapolis, the 
administrative capital; on the Eastern Shore the church life was 
centred on the extensive parish of St Paul, Queen Anne’s County. 

When Wilkinson became rector there in 1713/14, the colony 
was fortunate in having as its Governor a zealous churchman in 
the person of John Hart, from whom, in a letter?? which he wrote 
on 6 September to John Robinson the bishop of London, we learn 
something of the task with which the new incumbent was faced. 
The Governor’s first comment is that “many of the clergy are 
notoriously scandalous in their lives’, and that he himself has 
not felt able to dismiss them, not (at any rate) until he knows 
the Bishop’s wishes. He stresses the desirability of the appointment 
of a Suffragan bishop for the colony. But, failing that, or pending 
it, pleads for the immediate appointment of two Commissaries 
to act in the Bishop’s name, and he suggests that in his judgment 
the fittest men now resident there are, for the eastern side of the 
Bay the Revd. Mr Christopher Wilkinson, and for the western 
side Mr Jacob Henderson. 

the letter-bore fruit, and’ on ro October 1716, in a letter”® ‘to 
Robinson, Wilkinson acknowledges the receipt of the commission 
and promises to try and execute it “with that caution as may 
support your Lordship’s jurisdiction here’. 

“Jurisdiction” was indeed the key-word, and caution was indeed 
essential. For in fact it could not be assumed in Maryland that 
loyalty to the British monarchy included loyalty to the Church 
of England. Among the immigrants were many Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians and Quakers, and among those who were nominally 
Anglicans there were no doubt many whose loyalty did not include 
any affection for the discipline of ecclesiastical courts. 

At home successive bishops of London tried with very little 
success, to find precedents to justify them in claiming jurisdiction 
overseas.”* Their instructions or advice to their representatives were 
vague and inconsistent. “The Commissaries were thus in the 


22 William Wilson Manross, The Fulham papers in the Lambeth Palace 
Library, American colonial section (1965), ii, 219-20. 

23 Manross, OP. Cit., ii, 225-6. 

24 See Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson, ch. x, especially pp. 336-8. 
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difficult position of having an uncertain delegation of an authority 
that was itself uncertain.’”’”° For a brief period from about October 
1726, Bishop Edmund Gibson was given a canonically valid juris- 
diction in the Plantations, but it was given to him personally, and 
not to him as bishop of London. A year later it was amended so 
as to exclude the laity from episcopal discipline. It had long been 
realised in London that ‘“‘there was some reason to apprehend that 
the body of the people in the Plantations would not be easy under 
a general exercise of jurisdiction over the manners of the laity as 
well as of the clergy’’.*® And on Gibson’s death in 1748 no further 
attempt was made to “establish” the Church in Maryland. 

Wilkinson served as Commissary from 1716 to his death in 
April 1729. In 1724 he reports to Gibson that he visits all churches 
and schools once in each year.?’ Unlike his colleague Jacob 
Henderson, who not only clashed with the Governor, but not 
infrequently quarrelled with both clergy and laity, he is reported 
“to have been remarkable for the prudent and judicious, yet 
slow, operation of a sound and well-balanced mind, directed by 
the feelings of a truly pious heart’’.?® 

When he took over the charge of St Paul’s in 1713, he found 
himself responsible for a population of some 500 families scattered 
over an area measuring 40 miles by 20. The church had been 
built in 1698, replacing one dating back at least to 1650. It measured 
40 ft. by 25 and had five windows, two at each side and one at 
the chancel. There were three chapels of ease, and Wilkinson 
found that the customary ordering of the Sunday services had 
been to provide one for each building once a fortnight, morning 
or afternoon. This was still the rule in 1724, when he reported to 
the Bishop that in summer-time a total of about zoo worshippers 
attended. There was a celebration of the Holy Communion once 
a month, with 60 or 70 communicants if the service were at the 
parish church, 30 to 40 if in one of the chapels. He catechised 
the young people each spring and autumn, and regularly visited 
the schools of those who lived at a distance and made sure that 
the masters were diligent in catechising. There was, of course, no 
opportunity for any, young or old, to be confirmed. 

There is evidence that he took very seriously his duty of 


25 Manross, op. cit., Preface, xix. 

26'N. Sykes, op. cit., ch. x. 

27 Manross, iil, 46-7. 

28 Frederick Emory, “Queen Anne’s County, Maryland”, The Maryland 
Historical Society (1950), 156. 
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ministering to the sick, no small task in a community so widely 
scattered, and he refers in a letter to the Bishop in June 1726 
to the heavy burden that fell upon him in respect of hospitality 
to travellers, “I for my part have been obliged to lodge and 
provide for man and horse at least three nights a week ever since 
March last.’’?° 

The stipends of the clergy were normally paid in pounds of 
tobacco, and varied according to the market price of the crop. 
They were constantly endangered by the natural desire of the 
laity to divide the over-large parishes, with a consequent division 
of the stipend. Wilkinson returns his own as varying between 
£60 and £140, but it would appear from his ability to face heavy 
legal costs, and also from his will, that he was not wholly 
dependent upon it. The house in which he lived was his own 
property. 

There were occasions when he felt it necessary to uphold his 
position as Rector against the Vestry, which was equally watchful 
in respect of the rights of the laity. From time to time short 
storms occurred, in particular over the parish library, a very small 
collection of religious books: who should house them, and who 
should be responsible for their safety? More than once the Rector 
publicly announced that he would never attend a Vestry meeting 
again, but he relented, and his name continues to occur on the 
Vestry records. 

Notable events of his rectorship were the rebuilding of the 
chapels of ease at Wye and Church Hill, both of which still survive. 
The former was built in 1720/21, and is described as being ‘“‘one 
of the most perfect specimens of early colonial architecture in 
Maryland’’.®® Wilkinson’s responsibility for that at Church Hill 
was probably limited to the planning of it in the early stages. It 
was in 1728 that the General Assembly of the Province authorised 
the division of St Paul’s parish and the creation of a new parish, 
and the building of a new church of St Luke’s, Church Hill. On 
7 April 1729 the Vestry met to decide upon the site, and on that 
day the Rector, who had signed his will on the 2nd, lay on his 
deathbed. At this time his son Thomas was the Vestry’s Registrar. 

Of the three sons who had accompanied their mother to America 
in 1716, Richard, the eldest, had died before 1728, as is shown 
in a document*! of that date, which speaks of his widow. Of the 

29 Manross, ili, 88-9. 

SC EMOry, 207, 
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daughters, Ann was now Ann Coward, and Elizabeth was now 
the wife of William Carmichael, a prominent member of the 
community. 

The will is of some interest. The testator owned two estates. 
One of them he bequeathed to his eldest surviving son Christopher 
and his heirs male; the other, where he was living, was to pass 
to Thomas. On the day that he signed the will he also executed 
a deed of gift in favour of his sons Christopher and Thomas and 
his daughters Ann and Elizabeth.*? No mention is made in the 
will of the younger daughter Elizabeth Carmichael, who was 
perhaps in no need of further help. 

At some date not known his first wife Frances had died, and 
he had subsequently married Sibilla Davis. Before drawing up his 
will he had already made provision for her; to her he now 
bequeathed five servants: John Dawson, a white man, a negro 
woman named Jenny, a negro boy named Oxford, a negro woman 
named Moll alias Mary, and a white boy named Little Tom. 

To Ann Coward he bequeathed a negro man and a mulatto 
woman. 

There was one servant for whom he was especially concerned. 
To Thomas he left ‘my servant named John Moore, for and 
during the remainder of his time yet to come and unexpired, 
and my will and meaning is that he shall keep the said John 
Moore to work at his trade of weaving only, and shall suffer him 
to weave gratis all such cloth as my wife Sibilla and all my 
children shall consume in each and either of their families 
respectively, and shall not at any time whatsoever force, oblige 
or compell him to occupie or doe any plantation work whatso- 
ever’. If Thomas fails to honour this obligation, the bequest should 
be forfeited in favour of Sibilla. 

Christopher Wilkinson died on Friday, 11 April 1729 and is 
supposed to have been buried beneath the altar of the old Wye 
chapel. 


32 Queen Anne’s County Administration Records (Maryland Hall of 
Records, Annapolis, Maryland), IK No, C, folio 2or. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT SPURR 


by 


ROGER J. OWEN, B.A., M.Phil. 


IN 1867, LESS THAN TWO YEARS before his death, Robert Spurr wrote 
his autobiography. It was never published and lay forgotten until 
recently discovered amongst family papers. Copies of it have now 
been placed in Leeds Reference Library and in the Thoresby Society 
Library, and it is well worth reading. The autobiography constitutes 
a most valuable insight into working-class life in Leeds in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Robert Spurr was born into a Yorkshire working-class family 
at Ossett in 1801, but most of his working life was spent at 
Bramley, Leeds. His life-story reveals a chequered history of more 
sorrows than joys, more hardships than pleasures, more times of 
poverty than of plenty. Long hours of work, low wages, periodic 
unemployment, inadequate housing and the prevalence of disease 
are accepted as inevitable. The struggle for survival, the desperate 
search for work and the lack of security for the working man of 
those times are clearly exemplified in Spurr’s life. 

Surprisingly, in these circumstances, fortitude and gratitude for 
his lot in life characterises the autobiography. After recording 
the deaths of four of his nine children in infancy, for example, 
he is still able to assert: “But i am very thankfull and can say, 
‘Bless the Lord, o my soul, and all that is with in me’.” Certainly 
he is thankful for the closeness of the family unit in difficult 
days. His four brothers helped him several times when he was 
seeking employment, and his sister and mother brought up his 
baby son for eleven years following the death of his first wife 
within a year of marriage. 

Spurr first set foot in Leeds in 1826. “But in December 1825 
Wakefield Bank broke and there was a Great fall in trade, so i 
and Brother David went on tramp. We walked to Liverpool and 
back but we never got one bit of work. Some time after that i 
got work at Hunslet for a short time. Then i went to work at 
Leeds but 1 was very unwell and had to go home again.” In fact 
Spurr was seriously ill for several weeks with typhus fever and 
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was unable to seek work for over a year. When eventually he 
was fit again, he worked for three months at Gildersome, making 
men’s boots at two shillings a pair, before returning to Leeds — 
first at Bank (a district approximately where Saxton Gardens Estate 
is today) and then at Meanwood — working in small boot and 
shoe workshops. 

Unfortunately, his employer at Meanwood cheated him out of 
thirty shillings of his wages and so he left to work at Rodley. 
Depressed with the unjustifiable loss of hard-earned money and 
desperately lonely in his new environment, Spurr contemplated 
suicide. “When sitting by the water side one sabbath day in a 
very solitary or retire place, under a green tree where no human 
eye could see me nor a voice could i hear, 1 thought of old Ossett, 
my parents and Brethren — how happy they all was, and i had 
been for some years a miserable man. Then i thought i would 
end it all by puting my self into the water and there have a 
watery grave. But i moved off for time to think of it.” 

After his Rodley employer went bankrupt, Spurr moved to 
Bramley in August 1831. One of his workmates at a local boot 
and shoemaker’s took him along to the Bramley Baptist Chapel. 
He thought it “very strange’ when he witnessed baptism by 
immersion for the first time. Nevertheless, he joined the Baptist 
cause there— ‘i heard them preach the word of truth — and 
reading for my self in the Book found it to be true —so i went 
along with them, hoping to be in heaven with them.” He met his 
second wife in the congregation and they got married in 1833 at 
Leeds Parish Church. 

Three years later — with the addition of three young mouths 
to feed— Spurr opened his own shoe shop. He soon went out 
of business, despite his wife earning extra cash by taking in 
washing. When one of his sons died in September 1837, they 
were so poor they “had to get the grave made and coffin on 
strap (=credit)’”. Spurr tried to open his own boot and shoe shop 
several times during the next seven or eight years but quickly 
ran into debt on each occasion. Eventually, he succeeded in setting 
up a permanent business in Bramley which he continued till his 
dying day. 

He concludes: “So now, as a working man, i think after all my 
poverty, if any one has reason to be thankfull, it is me. For there 
his a deal of people in poverty and in debt, but all my debts is 
paid and all my Children is sober hard working Children (and i 
hope they are all resting on the faith of the Gospel of Christ).” 
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Robert Spurr’s autobiography is no literary masterpiece. The 
manuscript contains no paragraphs, few full-stops and much 
improbable spelling and faulty grammar. But it is an interesting 
and illuminating text for social historians, demonstrating the 


hardships endured by many working-class families in the last 
century. 
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THE THEATRE IN HUNSLET LANE 
by 
J. COPLEY, M.A. 


I 


TATE WILKINSON’S THEATRE 


LEEDS HAS HAD A REGULAR THEATRE for just over two hundred 
years. For the first hundred of these years the centre of dramatic 
activity was south of the river in Hunslet Lane. Here Tate Wilkinson 
built the first theatre in 1771; on the same site in the eighteen-sixties 
the old theatre was replaced by John Coleman’s Victorian building. 
The present article will be restricted to the first theatre and will 
trace some strands of its early history. 


TATE WILKINSON’S CIRCUIT | 

The opening of the theatre in Leeds was not an isolated event; 
it was an important development in the growth of Tate Wilkinson’s 
theatre circuit in Yorkshire’s West and East Ridings. Some idea 
of its working can be obtained by examining Tate Wilkinson’s 
theatrical calendar some twenty years later (in 1792). 


Theatre Season 

York February 7— May 16 
Leeds May 18— July Zo 
Pontefract August 1— August 18 
York August 20 — August 27 
Leeds August 29 — September 4 


This brought the 1792 season in Leeds to an end. After this the 
company spent about three weeks in Wakefield, a month in 
Doncaster, and three months in Hull before returning to York 
for the spring. The Leeds theatre generally opened for three nights 
a week during the season — on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
— and the performances began at 7 o’clock. To what extent the 
theatre was used for the rest of the year and for what purposes 
would be an interesting topic for research. 

Tate Wilkinson’s venture in Leeds was a private one. “As to 
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patrons I had none.’’' This was in contrast with what was happen- 
ing in a few of the more important towns. Some years previously ~ 
a number of prominent Bristol citizens, largely from the merchant 
classes, had subscribed nearly £5,000 to build a splendid theatre. 
A little later forty citizens of Manchester subscribed £2,000 towards 
a more humble building. But Leeds citizens were not so forth- 
coming. “I was not aided then or since by much assistance as to 
personal connexions there,’ Tate Wilkinson wrote years later.? In 
spite of this, the local press was mildly enthusiastic in its report of 
the opening night — “On Wednesday last was open’d in this Town 
the New Theatre, with the Comedy of ‘A Word to the Wise’, 
to a numerous and polite audience, who express’d the greatest 
satisfaction at the moral tendency of the piece and the merit of 
the performers.”* Tate Wilkinson thought little of the play, but 
he was careful to woo his provincial audience with morally 
acceptable dramatic fare — ““The Word to the Wise’ was damned 
in London; but it was at Hull and York well received, then at 
Bath, where it basked in sunshine, while that insipid fashion for 
dull sentimental comedy continued; but it is now, for the relief 
of audiences and actors, exploded.’”* 

The first summer season of one month seems to have gone 
reasonably well — “...with the help of good scenery, wardrobe, 
and in truth, a very excellent company, with a various and strong 
catalogue of plays, the houses were well attended.’’’ But the short 
autumn season that followed was something of a disaster. “The 
first season, 1771, I was astonished the houses should be so very 
poor in the Autumn season; for it has ever been held in conversation, 
that the playhouse would be better attended in Winter by many 
persons who could not go in the Summer.’’® But Leeds people 
stayed away. ‘Mr Robertson’s 141. house which we all attributed 
to the fault of the poor battered play of Romeo and Juliet, living 
in hopes that warmer days would come; yet all our golden dreams 
were frustrated; for 1ol., r1l., 12]. and 14]. benefits, three or four 
excepted, lasted to the end of that Leeds Chapter, 1771.’’’ Over 
thirty years later things had not greatly changed. “It is to be 

1 Tate Wilkinson, The Wandering Patentee, or, a History of the Yorkshire 
Theatres (York, -1795), 1, To2. 

2 The Wandering Patentee, I, ror. 

3 Leeds Intelligencer, 30 June 1771. 

4 The Wandering Patentee, I, 237-8. Mrs Siddons made her début in A Word 
to the Wise in Manchester at the Theatre Royal on 18 December 1776. 

5 The Wandering Patentee, I, rot. 
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regretted,’ the Leeds Guide of 1806 complains, “that there are no 
performances during Winter, the most proper time for Theatrical 
amusements.’’® 

In fact Leeds was not the most successful theatre in the circuit. 
“The seasons at Leeds till 1784 had been so slack and cool,” 
Wilkinson confesses, “that I had despaired of what has come 
to pass, that Leeds would one day prove itself a theatrical mine, 
and produce that ore of all ores, the brightest and purest, which 
is gold.’’® 


THE LEEDS THEATRE 


The theatre had not been built on an ideal site, and the growth 
of industry south of the river did not improve it. Wilkinson had 
been aware of this disadvantage from the start. Early nineteenth- 
century writers on Leeds comment freely on it — “a very 
inconvenient situation for such a place of public resort, being far 
removed from the centre of the town’.’® The exterior was undis- 
tinguished — “‘a plain brick building, the dimensions of which 
are small and its form inconvenient ... utterly unworthy of the 
populous and flourishing town to which it belongs’.t! By 18z0 
“The Theatre still rears its barn-like gable.”’? Parsons in 18734 
comments on the theatre “in its exterior most unprepossessing’’,’® 
and in the following year Heaton describes it “of brick, now 
whitewashed,’ with “not the remotest pretensions to exterior 
elegance’’.** 

It was not always kept in good repair, especially after Wilkinson’s 
time, when business was slack. Mrs Jordan gives a sorry picture 
of the place during her visit in January 1810. “The house is about 
the size of Richmond ... The theatre is miserable and cold, half 
the upper part of it admitting the wind and rain. The receipts 
are in general so bad that the manager does not think it worth- 
while to repair it, and it is killing his wretched performers... 
Tho’ I have taken every precaution by clothing myself in flannel, 
and wearing a cloath dress up to my throat, yet I have suffered 
greatly from colds and their unpleasant consequences, but I must 


8 The Leeds Guide (Leeds, 1806), 60. 

9 The Wandering Patentee, III, 169. 

10 WW. Parson and W. White, Annals, History, and Guide of Leeds and 
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11 The Leeds Guide (Leeds, 1806), 59. 
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attribute it to the changes of dress at the theatres, in dressing rooms 
running down with wet; at Leeds I was obliged to stand on my 
great coat to keep my feet from wet.’’!® 

The theatre was not large. According to the 1850 5-ft. Ordnance 
Map the outside measurements seem to have been roughly 40 feet 
by 85-88 feet. This is appreciably larger than the Richmond theatre 
(in spite of what Mrs Jordan says above), which was 28 feet by 
61 feet, but smaller than the Manchester Theatre Royal of 1775, 
whose “structure was of brick, without any external decoration’, 
and which “measured approximately 102 feet by 48 feet’’.*® The 
proportions of all three theatres were very similar, however. Percy 
Corry, in the preface to The Early Manchester Theatre points out: 
“It is significant that the plan of Manchester’s first Theatre Royal 
is almost identical with that of the Georgian Theatre in Rich- 
mond.”*” There is every reason to believe that the Leeds theatre 
followed the same general pattern. 

The auditorium and the stage were of equal size, divided by 
the proscenium arch. The stage, however, overlapped several feet 
into the auditorium. Heaton describes the auditorium as follows: 
“The interior is neat, for a provincial establishment, though 
somewhat small, and comprises one circle of boxes, with good 
galleries and pit.’’'* The galleries were over the. entry vestibule. 
The seats of boxes and pit were covered. A theatre bill for 22 May 
1793, has this notice: ‘‘N.B. The seats will be new-covered as soon 
as possible, in the Pit and Boxes.’ For many years the normal 
prices were: boxes 7/-, pit 2/-, gallery 1/-. As in many theatres 
of the period, there was a half-price system: “the half price 
commences at the third act of a play. It would however add to the 
credit of the manager, to discontinue this custom, as it has a 
tendency to disturb the more rational part of the audience, by the 
introduction of inebriated young men, girls of the town, and other 
disorderly persons.’’*® 

In spite of the comparative smallness of the auditorium, we 
must remember that managers of the period were not confined by 
stringent safety regulations. Ivor Brown calculates that the 
Richmond theatre could hold 400 spectators.*® Tate Wilkinson 


15 Mrs Jordan and her family, edited A. Aspinall (London, 1951), 131, 132. 
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tells us that “Leeds Theatre opened on Monday, June 1, 1789 with 
Jane Shore (Mrs Siddons) ... The receipts those five nights were 
£762-11S-6d.’’?* This means that a full house of the theatre brought 
in just over £70 per night. The prices were 6d higher than usual 
because of the visit of Mrs Siddons (3/6, 2/6, 1/6). If we take the 
average price as 2/6, it looks as if the theatre was capable of holding 
up to 600 people. This is probably a low estimate as there must 
have been a greater number of people in the gallery than in the 
boxes. 

The stage would have followed the pattern of the typical late 
eighteenth-century playhouse. The curtain (used at the end of an 
act) dropped down from behind the proscenium arch. In front of 
the proscenium arch the stage projected some distance into the 
auditorium — about five feet in Leeds. On either side of this 
projecting part of the stage was a door for stage entrances and 
exits. There might have been boxes here also. 

Most of the scenery was slid into position in “grooves” running 
on the stage floor and below the proscenium arch. These pieces 
of scenery could be either ‘flats’, which would slide together to 
form a sort of backcloth, or a series of “wings” at each side of 
the stage to hide the “machinery” from the audience and to allow 
for stage entries. ‘Borders’ were also used to mask the machinery 
such as the “upper grooves” below the proscenium arch. Wings 
and borders completed the “picture frame’. It might be observed 
that modern producers of opera and ballet do not generally move 
very far from this method of staging. The grooves have gone, of 
course, but backcloths, wings, and borders are still the norm. 

Except at the end of an act, when the curtain was dropped, 
scene shifting was done in full view of the audience and formed 
part of the evening’s entertainment. Elaborate ‘transformation 
scenes’”’ were frequently advertised. The scenery used was generally 
taken from the general store of Tate Wilkinson’s company. 
Transporting it from town to town must have been no easy matter. 
Not being custom-built, the scenery was frequently unsatisfactory. 
Tate Wilkinson himself quotes a long complaint from an anony- 
mous Hull theatregoer: “...when I see, at nearly the most 
respectable theatre out of London, the same scene indiscriminately 
used for St James’s Park and the Wilds of America, or, a scene, 
through the windows of which a street is seen, used for the inside 
of a lonely cottage, they are such glaring inconsistencies as can 
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hardly fail to strike any person who pays the least attention to 
them, and, as can reasonably only be thought to originate either 
from the ignorance or avarice of the manager ... hoping ... you 
will make a small addition to your stock of scenery; at least 
you ought to have a view of the Park, as that place occurs in 
about every comedy, the scene of which is laid in London.””? 

Wilkinson has ready excuses: “...as to mistakes of scenery, 
they will everywhere occur, ay, even in London ... particularly 
the first nights of their pantomimes ... I do aver that I have treble 
the scenery of any manager in England, Scotland, or Ireland, out 
of London, but my stages are too confined, and not having room 
for many sliding scenes, the drop ones can only be let down 
from their fixtures, and those fixtures unavoidably often contradict 
the work of the play and also the farce and from the size of the 
stage cannot be altered. Palace-wings to prisons and plain chambers 
are no doubt a great and glaring absurdity, but not to be prevented, 
as in a full piece there is not room to stir; the Hull stage, and all 
my theatres (York excepted) being intolerably confined in length, 
breadth, and indeed in every part.’’?® 

When new scenery was specially constructed for a production, 
the manager did not fail to advertise the fact. A Leeds theatre 
playbill for the performance of The Prisoner (24 June 179%) carries 
a typical note — ‘“‘N.B. Mr Wilkinson ... has been at the Expense 
of New Music, Scenery, and Dresses, which he flatters himself 
will secure ... approbation and applause.” More common, however, 
is the admission that the scenery is “partly new and partly 
selected”. 


THE COMPANY 


The stock company was a training ground for actors, some of 
whom later moved on to gain a national reputation in the London 
theatre. Mrs Jordan began her English career as an actress under 
Tate Wilkinson in Leeds. The story is told by an early biographer: 
“It was on the 1ith of June, 1762,that ... she was put up, to: 
the first time at Leeds, in the character of Calista; but greatly to 
the manager’s surprise, Mrs Bland (her mother) had desired he 
would announce that, after the play Miss Francis would sing 
the song of the Greenwood Laddie ... She was heard through the 
play with the greatest attention and sympathy, and the manager 
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began to tremble at the absurdity, as he thought it, of Calista 
arising from the dead, and rushing before an audience in their 
tears, to sing a ballad in the pastoral style, which nobody called 
for or cared about. But on she jumped, with her elastic spring, 
and a smile that nature’s own cunning hand had moulded, in a 
frock and a little mob-cap, and her curls, as she wore them all 
her life; and she sang her ballad so enchantingly, as to fascinate 
her hearers. ... Leeds, though a manufacturing town, and strongly 
addicted to the interests of trade, was, at the call of the charmer, 
induced to crowd her benefit on the fifth of August.’’?4 

Mrs Inchbald was a member of the company for some time; so 
was her husband until he died. In due course she became a 
successful dramatist and novelist; her plays proved popular with 
Yorkshire audiences, and they were frequently performed by Tate 
Wilkinson’s players. 

During the summer months, when the London theatres were 
closed, well-known London players would tour the provinces and 
would join the company for short spells. Mrs Siddons, for instance, 
gave performances in the Leeds theatre in 1789 (1, 3, 5, 8 and 
Io June). She then moved on to the Wakefield theatre and gave 
a couple of performances there (12 and 13 June). This was, of 
course, outside the normal Wakefield season. 

Such tours, with little rehearsal with the company, did not go 
without mishap. In the Memoirs of Charles Mathews we are told 
of Mrs Siddons and an unfortunate experience in Leeds during a 
performance of Macbeth: 


“The evening was excessively hot, and Mrs Siddons was tempted 
by a torturing thirst to avail herself of the only obtainable relief 
proposed to her at the moment. Her dresser, therefore, despatched a 
boy in great haste to ‘fetch a pint of beer for Mrs Siddons’, at the same 
time charging him to be quick, as Mrs Siddons was in a hurry for it. 
Meanwhile the play proceeded, and on the boy’s return with the 
frothed pitcher he looked about for the person who had sent him 
on his errand; and not seeing her, inquired, ‘Where is Mrs Siddons?’ 
The scene shifter whom he questioned, pointing his finger to the stage 
where she was performing the sleeping scene of Lady Macbeth, replied, 
‘There she is.’ To the surprise and horror of all the performers, the 
boy promptly walked on the stage close up to Mrs Siddons, and with 
a total unconsciousness of the impropriety he was committing, presented 
the beer. Her distress may be imagined; she waved the boy away in 
her grand manner several times, without effect; at last, the people 


24 J, Boaden, The Life of Mrs Jordan (London, 1831), I, 26, 28-9. Wilkinson’s 
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behind the scenes, by dint of beckoning, stamping, and calling in 
half-audible whispers, succeeded in getting him off with the beer, 
part of which in his exit he spilled on the stage; while the audience 
were in an uproar of laughter, which the dignity of the actress was 
unable to quell for several minutes.’’25 
Tate Wilkinson was sometimes criticised for not bringing famous 
players to all his theatres more frequently: “It is often said at 
Hull, that Mr Wilkinson has all the London performers at York. 
The reason is very evident, as York is in the direct road when they 
go and return from Edinburgh; and the public weeks at York happen 
when the London Theatres are closed, which is also an advantage 
that accrues to Leeds at times, by the Theatre being open in the 
Summer season.’’?® 


Not all actors moved towards the capital. Some were content to 
settle with the company in the provinces and stay for many years. 
Such was the Cummins family. Alexander Cummins died while 
acting in the theatre many years after Wilkinson’s reign had come 
to an end (see page 75 below). 


THE PLAYS PRESENTED 


The repertoire of the Leeds theatre normally consisted of 
contemporary plays. The great majority of the pieces had been 
first produced in the London theatres — Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, or the Haymarket. This is not to say that they would be 
seen in anything like the same form when they appeared in 
Yorkshire. There seems to have been a certain amount of re-writing, 
and the incidental music could be completely new or drastically 
revised. 

Most pieces were of a light nature: farce, comic opera, and 
pantomime formed a large part of the programme. Comedy was 
much more popular than tragedy, which was not all that common, 
generally being provided as a vehicle to set off star actors who 
joined the company for a few performances. Shakespeare’s 
tragedies were often presented in this way. 

From the advertisements and playbills of the time it is clear that 
Shakespeare was not treated with too much reverence. A benefit 
performance for Mrs Siddons on 10 June 1789 saw “a tragedy, 
call’d Macbeth. The original music by Mr Purcell ... In Act 3rd, 
A Grand Banquet’. (The Banquet scene was a favourite set piece, 

25 Mrs Mathews, Memoirs of Charles Mathews, comedian (London, 1839), 
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according to contemporary playbills.) At the end of Macbeth was 
“a Dance called the Wood Cutters”. But this was not the end of 
the Shakespeare evening; a version of The Taming of the Shrew 
followed — “a Farce in Two Acts, called Catharine and Petruchio, 
or a Cure for a Scold’’. Mrs Siddons of course played Catharine — 
“her First appearance here in Comedy’’.?” 

A few days later The Tempest was given. The version seems to 
have been Restoration as much as Shakespearean with a dash of 
the eighteenth century too: “On Wednesday Evening, June 14 
1789, will be performed in Five Acts, a Dramatic Opera, by 
Shakespeare, called The Tempest, or The Enchanted Island. With 
a Variety of Songs introduced, written by Shakespeare and Dryden, | 
and set to music by the late Dr Smith — with proper Decorations, 
Dresses etc. In Act grd, A Fantastic Fury Dance, by Mr Lassells.”’ 
(Mr Lassells was often featured as the dancer of the company.) 
After The Tempest came ‘“‘the Favourite Song of ‘Bow wow wow’ 
by Mr Fawcett. To which will be added, a New Comedy, in Three 
Acts (never performed here) called Animal Magnetism, written 
by Mrs Inchbald’’.?® 

Comic opera was a common offering. The following advertise- 
ment will give some idea of the genre at the end of the 
eighteenth century : 

“On Monday Evening, June 25th 1792. 


A new Comic Opera (in Three Acts) called The Siege of Belgrade (as 
performed Sixty Nights, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane). The music 
by Signor Storace, With a Variety of New Scenery painted by Mr 
Michell — Particularly in Act ist, a View of the Village of Servia; also 
a view of the Turkish and Austrian Camps, and Grand Turkish Tent — 
Likewise a view of Belgrade and the Castle, etc, etc.’29 


Pantomime was another favourite form of entertainment. In 
The Birth and Adventures of Harlequin we are promised : 


“Harlequin’s Birth from an Egg, His Transformation to One of the 
Dancing Dogs, In which Character he will ascend amidst a Fire Work; 
as performed by the English Bull Dog, A Collection of Animated 
Pictures, with an exact Representation of the Irish Giant (a moving 
Figure, Eight Feet High) and Harlequin’s Flight over his Head, a Magic 
Cabinet, Harlequin’s Escape down his own Throat and a Leap through 
a Tub over a Man’s Head. 


27 Catharine and Petruchio was written by Garrick and first performed at 
Drury Lane on 18 March 1756. 

28 The “late Dr Smith” was probably John Christopher Smith, who became 
Handel’s treasurer. He produced his opera, The Tempest, in 1756, and was 
still alive in 1789, dying in 1795. 

29 The Siege of Belgrade was first performed at Drury Lane on 1 January 
1791. 
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Mr Bates begs leave to assure the Public, that neither Pains nor 
Expense have been spared in the Preparation of the above Entertain- 
ment, the Business and Machinery being selected from most of the 
favourite Pantomimes now performing in London.” 


An evening at the theatre did not usually mean one play only. 
The main item would often be followed by a shorter piece, and 
between them songs and dances were interpolated. Notice how 
The Tempest was followed by a comic song and how that was 
followed by Mrs Inchbald’s Animal Magnetism. Performances must 
have gone on for very much longer than in the modern British 
theatre. 

Hauger has recorded the pieces performed at the Wakefield 
theatre by Tate Wilkinson’s company during the ten seasons 
1786-95.°° The most popular writers — according to the number 
of performances of their pieces — were: 


David Garrick (18 performances) — farces in the main. 

Mrs Inchbald (17 performances) — comedies. 

Isaac Bickerstaff (14 performances) — comic operas. 

George Colman the Younger (11 performances) — comic operas. 
Shakespeare (11 performances). 

Sheridan (10 performances) — the comedies. 


It will be seen from this summary just how popular light musical 
entertainments were towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
(And this list takes no account of the largely anonymous panto- 
mimes.) Contemporary comedies and farces made up much of the 
rest. A handful of Restoration and eighteenth-century tragedies 
were popular. Restoration comedy was practically unknown, and 
Shakespeare was rarely performed. The other Elizabethans were 
left unexplored. Much of the repertoire, then, was ephemeral stuff. 
The theatre was a place dedicated to amusement rather than to 
education. 


ANTAGONISM TO THE THEATRE 


Tate Wilkinson sensed from the start an antagonism towards 
the acting profession amongst many members of the Leeds public. 
Things seemed to improve as the years went by, and in the 1790s 
he was able to claim that ‘the inhabitants in general do not look 
on the performers with that eye askance, that pretends not to see; 
for their prejudice is much worn off; and such persons whose 


30, Hauger, Theatre General and Particular (London, 1966), Chapter 4 
(pp. 100-81). 
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behaviour merits esteem, they now countenance with liberality, 
and a constancy of civility and good greeting’’.*' But he still felt 
aggrieved at the opposition from the Methodists: “That season at 
Leeds, 1792, was better attended than any I ever remember ... The 
theatre often overflowed; and the Methodists had no occasion 
to grumble, for their meetings were crowded even to an abundance; 
there were numbers sufficient to satisfy both parties.’’*? 

Leeds was not a favourite place with the acting profession. Mrs 
Mathews has a host of unpleasant happenings to relate about the 
town: “Leeds was at this period considered little better than the 
Botany Bay of actors. Their dread of the season was in proportion 
to the inconveniences and disagreeables they experienced during 
its course. The extraordinary, nay, frightful prejudice cherished 
by the people I have spoken of in that day made this periodical 
stay amongst them a matter of serious dread, especially to the 
females of the theatre.’’** 

In the early nineteenth century the antagonism remained as 
strong as ever in certain quarters. In 1817, for instance, a spate 
of pamphlets appeared in Leeds, sparked off by the death on the 
stage of one of the stalwarts of the Leeds company. Remarks on 
the Theatre occasioned by the awful death of Mr Cummins, which 
took place at the Playhouse in this town on the evening of the 
20th June was an excuse for a long attack on playgoing: 

“The public are very generally acquainted with the awful sudden death 
of Mr Cummins, on Friday evening, June 2oth, whilst personating the 
character of Dumont, in the Tragedy of Jane Shore. 

The circumstances of the death of this gentleman were truly alarming 


and impressive. He had just invoked Heaven in the following striking 
words : 

‘Be witness for me ye celestial hosts, 

Such mercy, and such pardon, as my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to show thee; 

May such befal me at my latest hour.’ 


when he fell down and expired ... Let the excellencies of the deceased 
be remembered: let his defects, if he had any, be buried in oblivion. 
Yet, those who consider the entertainments of the stage, as not only 
foolish, but sinful; and who believe in a super-intending Providence, 
consider this awful circumstance as a warning to those who frequent 
the Theatre. 

The author of the subsequent Remarks believes, that the Divine Being 
does not unfrequently evince his displeasure at sin, in so striking a 


31 The Wandering Patentee, III, 63-4. 
32 The Wandering Patentee, IV, 36. 
33 Mrs Mathews, Memoirs of Charles Mathews, comedian, I, 271. 
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manner, as to leave no doubt that such instances are intended to 
admonish and correct those who are mercifully spared.’’34 


A member of the Church took up the challenge, the Rev. 
R. B. Holmes, curate at St Paul’s, in Further Remarks on the 
Theatre, occasioned by the awful death of Mr Cummins. In this 
pamphlet he draws the attention of his readers to the fact that 
accidents happen in chapels as well as theatres: “In 1787, BURY 
PLAY-HOUSE fell down and buried three hundred people under 
its ruins — five were killed. The floor of a METHODIST MEETING 
HOUSE gave way at Leeds, in the year 1796 and killed SIXTEEN 
WOMEN, a MAN and a CHILD — What conclusions will they 
presume to draw from these few instances, where we find churches, 
hospitals, and theatres equally liable to the same awful visita- 
tions?”*° 

But the enemies of the theatre were not to be deflected from 
their course by such logical arguments. The Rev. Thomas Green- 
wood turned to a pulpit rhetoric worthy of the best theatrical 
traditions: “Beware of the gilded cheat, and dash the poisoned 
chalice from your lips before you have drank too deep ... let me 
recommend to your notice a species of public spectacles, which 
you may attend without injury to your morals and with equal 
gratification to your rational faculties. There are Bible Societies, 
Missionary Societies, Tract Societies, and Sunday School Unions. 
Go to those interesting assemblies of the noble and the virtuous 
of the land, associated for the sublime purpose of distributing the 
word of life to those who are sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death. There you will not indeed behold the painted cheeks 
and seductive smiles of the actress, but you will witness a far 
more lovely sight— the features of modest beauty, lighted up 
with a glow of sacred rapture at the delightful intelligence 
communicated by the ministers of the gospel and the friends of 
mankind.’’?°® 


DECLINE 


In common with other provincial theatres, the Leeds theatre 
had a hard time of it for much of the first half of the nineteenth 


34 Remarks on the Theatre occasioned by the awful death of Mr Cummins, 
which took place at the Play-House in this Town, On the Evening of the 
20th of June (Leeds, 1817), 6, 7. : 

35 Further Remarks on the Theatre, occasioned by the awful death of 
Mr Cummins (Leeds, 1817), 17-19. 

36 An Answer to a Pamphlet in Defence of Stage Amusements. By a 
Churchman (Leeds, 1817), 30. 
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century. Edward Baines could write smugly in 1822: “The places 
of public amusement in Leeds are neither so numerous nor so well 
supported as the charitable institutions.’*” And Parsons in 1834 
was even more damning about the theatre: “It is one most credit- 
able characteristic of the manners and of the principles of the 
inhabitants of Leeds, that although every exertion has been made 
to ensure the permanent support and success of this establishment, 
and although the most splendid theatrical ‘stars’ have been brought 
to emit their beams within its walls, it has never exhibited 
any thing like prosperity, and has occasionally been closed for 
considerable periods.’’*® 

Much more research needs to be done on the state of the 
provincial theatre from, say, 1820-1850, when the old stock 
companies were in decline and when an organised touring pattern 
had not yet developed. The Leeds theatre declined with the rest. 
It was not until the coming of John Coleman, the actor-manager, 
that this decline was arrested. I hope to deal in a second article 
with John Coleman and the revival of theatrical fortunes. 


37E, Baines, History, Directory, and Gazetteer of the County of York 
(Leeds, 1822), I, 29. 
38 F, Parsons, The... History of Leeds, I, 135. 


THE LEEDS GAS STRIKE, 1890’ 
by 
H. HENDRICK, M.A. 


IN THE LATER PART OF 1889 the employers’ counter-attack on New 
Unionism was launched with offensives against the London 
dockers and gasworkers;? in the majority of instances the 
employers met with little or no effective opposition, the only 
major exception being the Leeds gasmen’s victory of July 1890. 
The relevance of the strike for the development of Yorkshire 
Socialism, and the impact of it upon municipal politics has already 
been considered by historians.* The story of the men’s victory, 
however, has not been told: neither the reasons for, nor the 
significance of their success have been analysed. 

The victory is usually referred to as being the result of “local 
politics’ which made the Liberal Council disinclined to engage 
in a long and drawn-out struggle with the Union.* This article 
suggests that the significant factor was not only “local politics’, 
but also the mass support given to the Union by the working-class 
community, which enabled it to prevent the Gas Committee from 
maintaining the regular supply of gas with blackleg labour, thereby 
forcing the Committee into an early surrender; it further suggests 
that the success proved to be an important morale booster for 


1 This article is based on my M.A. dissertation, supervised by E. P. 
Thompson and submitted to the University of Warwick in 1970. I am grateful 
to Mr Thompson for his criticisms and encouragement and for the various 
references which he very kindly gave to me. I am also grateful to Professor 
Sidney Pollard, my present supervisor, and to Raphael Samuel for their 
criticisms and advice. An earlier version of this paper was read at Bristol 
Polytechnic History Research Seminar. 

2H. A. Clegg, A. Fox and A. F. Thompson, A History of British Trade 
Unions since 1889 (Oxford, 1964), 66-77; see also John Saville, “Unions and 
Free Labour : the background to the Taff Vale Decision”, in Essays in Labour 
History (1967), ed. Asa Briggs and John Saville. 


3 E. P. Thompson, “Homage to Tom Maguire’, in Essays in Labour Iistory. . 


E. P. Hennock, Fit and Proper Persons (1973), 237-46. 

4, J. Williams, “The Leeds Corporation Strike in 191%”, in Essays ip 
Labour History, 1886-1923 (1971), ed. Asa Briggs and John Saville, 71; Clegg, 
Fox and Thompson, op. ‘cit., 69; .E. P. Hennock, op. cit., 237-46; E. \J.. Hobs= 
bawm, “British Gas Workers, 1873-1914”, in Labouring Men (1968), 169; 
E. P. Thompson, “Homage to Tom Maguire’, loc. cit., 299. 
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he Union and resulted in its consolidating past successes and 
naking new gains. 


I 


In the first week of July 1890 Leeds saw some of the most 
erious rioting of the nineteenth century. The violence of the 
‘lots was said to have exceeded that seen several months earlier 
n Manchester and London, and was comparable only to the 
Reform Riots of 1831 in Bristol and Nottingham.’ The cause of 
the riots was the arrival of more than seven hundred blacklegs 
juring a strike-lockout of the regular men.®° The men belonged 
(0 the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union which was one 
of the militant “New Unions’ to whom the Leeds struggle was 
to be of particular importance in view of the recent defeats it 
nad suffered up and down the country, especially in London and 
Manchester.’ 

The New Unionist movement first came to Leeds in June 1889, 
when the Socialist League helped the builders’ labourers to organise 
a Union with over two hundred members, and to increase their 
hourly rate by one-and-a-half pence.* Not long afterwards, the 
pasworkers read in the newspapers about the gasmen’s agitation 
for the eight-hour day in London, and with the assistance of the 
Socialists they organised a meeting to make similar demands upon 
the local Gas Committee. One of the leading members of the 
Socialist group, Tom Maguire, urged the men to strive for united 
action and told them that it was “only by combination that they 
could expect to secure reasonable hours and better regulated 
work’’.® 

By September, the Committee had been petitioned for an 
eight-hour day for stokers, firemen and coalwheelers, and for wage 


5 Yorkshire Post, 3 July 1890 (Conservative); Leeds Evening Express, 2 July 
1890 (Radical Liberal). 

6 There was always some ambiguity as to whether the men had struck 
or been locked out. The Union called out the yardmen, but the stokers were 
left to work out their notices until the end of the month. At the Meadow 
Lane works, however, the stokers were told to leave on the 28th. Leeds 
Mercury, 4 July 1890 (Liberal). 

7 Clegg, Fox and Thompson, op. cit., 66-77; E. J. Hobsbawm, op. cit., 169. 

8E. P. Thompson, William Morris : Romantic to Revolutionary (1955), 
618-20; Yorkshire Factory Times, 2 August 1889 (Labour and Trade Union); 
Commonweal, 8 August and 16 November 1889 (Socialist League Journal). 

9Tom Maguire, member of the Provisional Council of the Socialist League; 
founder member of the Leeds branch; worked as a photographer’s assistant; 
poet and journalist; born 1865, died 1895. Tom Maguire, A Remembrance, 
ed. I. Ford (Manchester, 1895). 
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increases for stokers, coalwheelers, firemen, purifiers and yard 
men. In addition, the Union demanded reductions in the amounts 
of work done by the different grades: time and a half for over- 
time, a week’s paid holiday for all the permanent men, and 
double time for Christmas Day and Good Friday. The Committee 
rejected the demands in the first instance before trying to get the 
men to accept a compromise settlement. But the men held out 
for their full demands and, with the approach of the busy winter 
season for the industry, the Committee was forced to give way 
and make a settlement on the Union’s terms.'® The new working 
conditions were embodied in a set of rules which were to be 
discussed further before being made permanent. 

While the Yorkshire Labour Movement was busy assimilating 
the impact of New Unionism, the Gas Committee was smarting 
over its defeat and contemplating revenge upon the Union. 
Alderman Gilston, a leading Liberal member of the Council and 
“friend of the working man’, had told the Council that their time 
“would be in the summer” for that would be the moment “to 
make a permanent arrangement with the men’.'? The Union had 
expected the discussions on the working rules to take place in the 
immediate future and made several efforts to meet the Committee. 
The Committee, however, always avoided any meeting with the 
men, in the belief that when the slack summer season arrived 
they could be presented with the new rules which they would 
have no alternative but to accept.'” 

The first sign of the coming struggle was seen in April when 
the Committee refused to pay double time for Good Friday, and 
declared that it no longer recognised the Union.'* Representatives 
from the gasworkers tried to meet the Committee but without 
success and for some weeks nothing happened, until at the begin- 
ning of June new rules were posted up at the gasworks to come 
into effect on 1 July. The Yorkshire Factory Times reported the 
men’s claim that the rules would mean doing twelve hours’ work 
in eight hours; no doubt the real intention, continued the Times, 
was to return to the twelve-hour shift once the men had been 
forced into signing four-month winter contracts, and ultimately 
to destroy the Union.'* 


10 Yorkshire Factory Times, 4 October and 15 November 1889. 

ALES P. Hennock; Op. cit., 237. 

12 Teeds Gas Committee Minutes, 17 April 1890. 

13 Yorkshire Factory Times, 25 April 1890; Leeds Times, 8 March 1890 
(Working class Liberal). 

14 Teeds Times, 13 and 20 June 1890. 
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By the second week of June, all the gasmen had been instructed 
not to sign the new rules, and the yardmen were withdrawn from 
the works because they had no notices to serve, unlike the stokers 
and firemen. In the absence of yardmen, the managers and their 
assistants were labouring to bring in coal to the stokers in a 
frantic effort to build up a supply of gas before the end of the 
month.'? On the last Sunday in June, the Union held a public 
meeting with some 12,000-14,000 people, where it explained the 
nature of the conflict and defended its position. The veteran young 
Socialist, Tom Maguire, spoke first: 

“They were gathered together to try to show the Leeds Gas Committee 
that the Leeds people were their masters...if they (the Gas Committee) 
persisted in the course they had adopted nothing was more certain than 
that the LIBERAL PARTY OF THIS TOWN would get such a knock- 
down blow as they would never recover from.’’!® 

Here was an important aspect of the struggle for the Socialists; 
the recognition by the workers that the Liberals were not the 
friends of the working man, and that they, the working class, had 
the power to remove them from the Council at the next municipal 
elections. The industrial position was put by Will Cockayne, the 
local secretary of the Union.'’ The men, he said, 
“had nothing to complain about with the existing conditions, which, 
on their part, they were not attempting to alter ... They were not 
asking for more money, as had been asserted by their enemies. They 
were simply trying to retain what they got last October.’’+8 
The Union was being very careful to appear reasonable in so far 
as it was defending an existing position and sought only to continue 
to work as normal. 

Within twenty-four hours the arrival of the blacklegs from 
London and Manchester signalled the start of the riots, with crowds 
ranging from less than a hundred to about 15,000 fighting with the 
police and soldiers outside the two large gasworks at Meadow 
Lane and New Wortley. The fighting was so fierce and the 
harassing of the blacklegs so determined that within a few days 


15 Leeds Daily News, 28 June 1890 (Working class Liberal). 

16 Leeds Evening Express, 30 June 1890. 

17 Will Cockayne, a shadowy figure; very little is known about him. He 
was first secretary of the Union in Leeds (see Yorkshire Factory Times, 
5 February 1904, and Leeds Evening Express, 4 July 1890). Throughout the 
strike it is Cockayne’s name which appears constantly in the press, although 
E. P. Thompson has little to say about him in his essay on Tom Maguire. 
E. P. Hennock, however, in writing about the settlement (p. 241) says that 
on the men’s side it was greatly facilitated “by the conspicuous ability of 
Cockayne and the influence that he had over his followers”. 

18 Leeds Evening Express, 30 June 1890. 
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most of them had left Leeds at their own or the Union’s expense. 
On the morning after the first night of rioting, two representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce held the first of several meetings 
with the Union in an attempt to reach a settlement. By Thursday, 
% July, the Union and the Committee had been brought together 
for talks, and a settlement was reached.'? The terms agreed to 
were a complete victory for the gasmen: all the blacklegs were 
dismissed and all the regular men reinstated;*° the Committee 
were to continue recognition of the Union, and to work the 
rules as they had done before the dispute began. The only face- 
saving concessions allowed to the Committee were a nine per 
cent increase in the amount of work done, the loss of the week’s 
paid holiday and an increase in the length of the notices from 
14 to 28 days.*’ The Leeds Evening Express wrote the popular 
verdict on the riots: 

“It need hardly be said that much satisfaction was expressed with what 

was universally termed the GASWORKERS’ VICTORY.’?2? 

How can we explain the Union’s triumph? Why was it that 
Leeds proved to be the major exception to the run of defeats 
which the Union had experienced at the hands of the employers, 
in particular those at South London, Manchester and Salford? 


II 


There is littlke doubt that the Council’s unpopularity greatly 
undermined its authority in dealing with the Union, while the 
Gas Committee’s conduct throughout the dispute only served to 
confirm its inefficiency in the eyes of the Leeds general public. 

The crises of confidence in the Town Council reached a peak 
during the gas riots, but it was already at a critical point in the 
summer of 1889 when a typhoid epidemic broke out in Headingley, 
one of the wealthiest middle-class suburbs.** During the investiga- 


19 Leeds Evening Express, 3 July 1890. For a description of the dispute and 
the riots by one of the representatives, see evidence from W. Beckworth, the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, to the Royal Commission on Labour. 
Group ‘C’ (1893), C-6795, Qs. 15, 592-604. 

20]Teeds Mercury, 4 July 1890. There had been a suggestion that the 
blacklegs should be left to work alone in one of the three works, with 
the regular men working the other works, but this was rejected by the 
Union. 

21 [bid. 

22 Leeds Evening Express, 4 July 1890. 

23 Teeds Evening Express, 1-4 July 1889; Leeds Mercury, 1-4 July 1889; E. P. 
Hennock, op. cit., 232-6. 
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ion into how such a disaster had occurred in a middle-class area, 
t was discovered that there had been a lack of co-ordination 
yetween the different Council committees: the Building Committee 
1ad passed plans for houses with inadequate drainage, while the 
sanitary Committee appeared never to have seen the plans at all.?* 
The chief critic of the Council in sanitary matters was Councillor 
slater, a Conservative who was both a resident of Headingley 
and a sanitary engineer. He accused the Sanitary Committee of 
allowing a cesspool to be in the same field as grazing cows; this, 
he said, was the cause of the epidemic.*® In the inquiry that 
followed, the medical officer was made a scapegoat, but the Leeds 
Evening Express reminded the Council that “the committee had 
to share the responsibility”. The Mayor tried to allay further 
criticism by arguing that the town’s death rate had declined 
between 1885 and 1888. But, as a letter to the Express pointed 
out, the Leeds death rate “last quarter was the largest of all the 
great towns in England’”.*°® 

Once the origins of the epidemic were under discussion, there 
followed a new examination of the problem of river pollution and 
waste disposal. For a long time the stench from the river Aire, 
which ran through the town and hence through working-class 
areas, had made people vomit, and had given them sore throats 
and headaches.’ Pollution, it was said, ought “‘to give the govern- 
ing authorities vastly more concern than it does” and the Sanitary 
Committee was criticised for doing nothing other than “inviting 
other towns to do the cleaning for it’.’* There had been a proposal 
in the Council to take stronger action against river polluters but 
it was ruled out of order.”® 

Most of the sanitary questions affected the lives of the working 
class, but no problem affected them more than back-to-back housing. 
The newspapers, throughout 1889 and 1890, were full of articles 
on housing and the death rate. In one editorial entitled “Death in 
the Air’, the writer referred to the “continued multiplication of 
back-to-back housing” long condemned as unhealthy by medical 
authorities.°° Professor Beresford has referred to the “long love- 

24 Yorkshire Post, July 1889; Leeds Evening Express, 12 July 1889. 

25 Leeds Evening Express, 4 July 1889. 

26 Leeds Evening Express, 20 August 1889. The average death rate for 
large towns was 17.2, while it was 16 in Bradford, 14 in Huddersfield, 22 in 
Halifax, and 22 in Leeds. See Leeds Evening Express, 3 July 1889. 

27 Leeds Evening Express, 12 July 1889. 

28 Leeds Daily News, 28 October 1889. 


29 Yorkshire Post, 5 September 1889. 
30 Leeds Evening Express, 5 July 1889. 
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affair between Leeds and its back-to-backs’”. There was, he says, 
“no year between 1886 and 1903 when back-to-backs formed less 
than two-thirds of the plans passed by the Building Surveyor for 
new houses in Leeds’”’.** The number of such houses was appalling, 
but even worse was the density in which they were built: 

“In particular...the highest densities and the worst airlessness came 
not with the streets but with blocks of in-facing court-yards, entered 
from the street by tunnel or arch. These courts ... were equalled in 
squalor and in intensity of cholera death rates, only by ... the cul-de-sac 
back-to-back atrocities, especially in the Leylands and in the abandoned 
West End.’’32 


The Yorkshire Factory Times estimated that some 25,000 people 
lived in the courts and yards of Leeds.** In the worst areas, the 
death rate was well above the national average; for the “Trish 
Labouring poor” it was 51.5:1000.°* When Cosmo Lang came to 
Leeds in 1890, he was given as his parish two of the poorest areas, 
“the most squalid part of Leeds ... I never saw anything worse, 
or indeed as bad, in the East End of London’’.*° 

The Public Health of Leeds was not the only issue on which 
the Council faced severe criticism: other allegations of inefficiency 
included the installation of electricity in the Town Hall at a cost 
of £14,000, the “new Post Office Muddles’’, the Police Superannua- 
tion Fund, the squabble over the Roundhay tram routes, and the 
Corporation debt.*® In addition to the problem of inefficient 
administration, there were long-standing grievances over the 
“political” behaviour of the Council. An outstanding example of 
what the Conservatives took to be political narrow-mindedness 
occurred when a Tory, Colonel North, offered a large piece of 
land to the Council for public use, and his offer was refused. The 
Leeds Daily News, a working-class Liberal newspaper, asked 
whether the Council realised that it was stupid to refuse, “but 
then,’ it added, “ordinary intelligence is not the distinguishing 
mark of the present corporation’”’.*’ 

So, when the Council came to deal with the gasmen, its record 
was far from inspiring. The Gas Committee’s refusal to have joint 


31M. W. Beresford, paper given at the Economic History Conference, 
Birmingham University, 1970. 

32 Tbid. 

33 Yorkshire Factory Times, 31 June 1801. 

34 Yorkshire Factory Times, 7 October 1892. 

35 J, G. Lockhart, Cosmo Gordon Lang (1949), 96. 

36 Leeds Daily News, 28 and 30 October 1889; see also Yorkshire Post, 
28 October 1889. 

37 Leeds Daily News, 28 October 1889. 
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discussions with the men about the new rules obviously offended 
all “‘fair-minded” citizens. Alderman Gilston was sensitive to public 
opinion and to his image as the “working man’s friend’, which 
no doubt accounts for his attempts to justify the Committee’s 
action. He first argued that the concessions made in November 
were never intended to be permanent and that the men had known 
so all along. He then argued that the eight-hour shift had resulted 
in a higher wages’ bill, but the Union disputed his figures, claiming 
that he had included in the total £15,000 which had been spent 
on a new retort bed for one of the gashouses. The Union also 
claimed that the increased price of gas since the November victory 
more than covered the increase in the wages’ bill, which meant 
that the Committee was actually making a profit out of the eight- 
hour shift; yet there was no indication that the price of gas would 
fall if the new rules were adopted. If the Committee had the 
interests of the ratepayers at heart, asked the Union, why was 
Alderman Gilston not telling them the whole truth about the 
wages’ bill and the price of gas?** Thus, at a time when the 
Committee and the Council were most in need of public support, 
they found themselves criticised by all sections of the press and 
regarded with suspicion by the ratepayers; this isolation of the 
local authority greatly weakened its ability to defeat the gasmen. 

The problem of justifying the Committee’s action was a serious 
one in view of the opinion, often expressed in the newspapers, 
that the Leeds public liked to see “fair play’. This had been 
demonstrated in 1889 when the tailoresses were assisted by public 
donations during a prolonged strike which they eventually lost; 
at one point the strike fund had been receiving nearly one hundred 
pounds a day.*® In trying to account for the widespread sympathy 
for the gasworkers, one local paper suggested : 


“Perhaps this is because the committee have never made known the 
reasons for their actions, but, as they have decided not to furnish any 
information to the Press except for the ‘flimsy manifesto’ ... they have 
no one but themselves to blame.’’° 


The immediate consequences of the riots brought further criticism 
for the Committee: 
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“Last night ... the town was in complete darkness ... local business 
has been disorganised; hundreds of men and women thrown idle ... 
there is not a family ... that has not been put in serious inconvenience. 
What is the result of it all ... The Gas Committee, after all the friction 
and heartburning, and waste of blood and public money, stands 
practically where it did. It has muddled and bungled in a manner worthy 
of the best traditions of the corporation.’’4! 


Nor was there any sympathy from the Gas Managers’ and 
Engineers’ Journal which accused the Committee of making a 
serious error in not having a sufficient stock of gas in store before 
the riots.4” At the end of the previous dispute, the journal had 
warned : 

“Whatever the lesson these labour troubles teach for gas administrators, 
they prove the necessity for keeping the plant well up to the mark, so 


that there will be time to turn around in case of a sweeping change 
of working staff.’’43 


The situation in Leeds could hardly have been worse; the gas- 
houses were in poor condition, the carbonising plant was old, 
there were too few gasholder rooms and too little reliance on 
machinery. The journal’s comment on the July victory was that 
the Council and its Committee had “seen at last that cheap 
inefficiency causes terribly dear in the end’”’.** It is, however, the 
theme of this article that it was not the incompetency of the 
Council alone which was responsible for the victory but also 
the popular support which the gasmen received from the working 
class. How well can this claim be substantiated? 


iil 


The tone of the struggle was set on the Thursday before the 
end of June, when a crowd of women and children gathered 
around the entrance to the Meadow Lane works and blocked the 
road.*® A few days later shops were barricaded and traffic was 
diverted from around the New Wortley works, where a large 
crowd fought the police in an attempt to prevent some workmen 
from erecting a marquee in which to house the blacklegs when 
they arrived from London and Manchester. By early evening the 
crowd had regrouped to await the arrival of the “strangers” who 
were coming by train from Manchester. The authorities, however, 
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decided that the situation looked too dangerous and ordered the 
train not to stop at the gasworkers’ station but to go straight 
into Leeds Central station where the men were quickly marched 
to the Town Hall for the night.*® 

At the Meadow Lane works another crowd waited in the 
drizzling rain for the “strangers’”’ to arrive from London. But the 
train was delayed for several hours, during which time the crowd 
grew impatient, and when it was rumoured that it would not 
arrive that night, the majority drifted home leaving only a couple 
of dozen pickets. When the train did arrive in the early hours 
of the morning, there was no time to reassemble the crowd, so 
the pickets were forced to make several attacks on their own, 
always to be beaten off by the police in a series of bloody fights.*’ 
Word soon got around, however, that the blacklegs were inside 
the works, and throughout the next day crowds of workers 
gathered outside and climbed the walls to call to the blacklegs 
to come out; whether through fear or force of argument more 
than half of them did so, leaving about fifty still inside. The Union 
was determined to clear the works and by ten o’clock at night, a 
crowd estimated at between 10,000 and 15,000 had gathered outside 
and begun to hurl bricks, bottles and stones, and to charge the 
gates. After about half an hour the police came out of the works 
and for the next hour or more charged and fought everybody in 
sight, until by midnight the district was tranquil. It had been 
one of the largest and bloodiest battles Leeds had ever seen, so 
much so that one newspaper described it as “the most determined 
in the whole history of British Labour Wars’’.*§ 

The event which was to attract the most attention from 
historians, and rightly so, occurred outside the largest of the 
works, New Wortley. The blacklegs, who had been left overnight 
in the Town Hall, were getting restless so that it became urgent 
to march them to the works as soon as possible. The authorities 
decided upon elaborate precautions to guard the procession by 
bringing in extra police from Bradford, York, and Huddersfield; 
in addition to the police, there were foot-soldiers and sixty mounted 
carabineers from the Leeds barracks. The plan was to start the 
march at 4.30 in the afternoon, that is, sometime before thousands 
of workers were released from the factories and workshops. 
However, the late arrival of the mounted carabineers meant that 
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it was eight o’clock before the march began: 260 blacklegs, the 
Mayor and other civic dignitaries, surrounded by a guard of 500 
police and soldiers.*® Outside the Town Hall, the procession pushed 
its way through a crowd, estimated at 30,000 (which gives some 
idea of the notoriety of the occasion), but there was no sign of 
violence until it reached the area of the works where 
“the first indication that this was to be no mere ornamental parade 
came upon us. The sight itself was an imposing one. Besides the masses 
of people who lined the streets, surmounted the walls, filled windows, 
and stood on roofs, there extended ... one great, turbulent, excited 
mass of humanity, boiling and seething with expectation ... not less 
than 15,000 to 20,000 people.’ 
It was obvious to all concerned, on the Labour side at least, that 
this was to be a significant day in the development of the struggle. 
As the march approached the railway bridges close to the gasworks 
it became clear that 
“The bridges were crowded with men, who had stormed Holbeck 
station, made their way down the line and taken possession of them; 
and there they massed piles of missiles. In addition, the roofs of the 
buildings on either side of the road were covered with men who had also 
provided themselves with similar ammunition ... The advance guard 
was allowed to get under the bridges almost in safety. The victims 
the stone throwers wanted were the ‘knobsticks’ ... As they came 
within range, the fire was directed with terrific force on them, all 
who followed. The scene that ensued SIMPLY DEFIES DESCRIPTION, 
bricks, stones, ‘clinkers’, iron belts, sticks, etc., were hurled into the 
air to fall with SICKENING THUDS AND CRASHES upon and amongst 
the blacklegs and their escort.’’>! 
So the scene appeared to a contemporary reporter. The police, 
soldiers and cavalry began to charge, and while the police used 
their batons, some of the soldiers were shouting to their officers, 
“let’s shoot, let’s shoot’. In the general mélée that followed the 
blacklegs were pushed and battered into the works where they 
were understandably indignant at what had happened to them. 
“Why,” they asked, “hadn’t the bridges been guarded? Such a 
thing would never have happened in Manchester.” It was with 
uncharacteristic restraint that the Leeds Evening Express remarked, 
“It was apparent that the men regretted their bargains, or had 
underestimated the difficulties of the situation.’’°? 
This was not the end of the New Wortley riots, for the following 
evening the crowd renewed its attack on the works, which became 
49 Leeds Evening Express, 2 July 1890. 
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so serious that the Mayor was brought to read the Riot Act, and 
the Hussars were called out from York.°* On the same day, the 
Meadow Lane works came under attack from ‘a great crowd” 
who threw missiles and managed to get the outer gate off its 
hinges before being dispersed. By this time, however, most of the 
Dlacklegs had left Leeds: out of 750 who had arrived in the early 
hours of Tuesday morning, just over 150 remained at work on 
Wednesday evening to Thursday morning. 

There is no doubt that the crowd played a crucially important 
role in preventing the Committee from obtaining a regular supply 
of gas from its blackleg labour force, and once this had occurred 
the Committee had no alternative policy but to give in to the men. 
The Committee’s plan was to maintain a regular gas supply to all 
consumers, in particular industrial and commercial consumers, 
as these groups represented the most influential sections of public 
opinion. Once a regular supply was assured, the dispute would 
assume lesser proportions and gradually the regular men would 
beg to be employed again in the gasworks, and with the Union 
broken, the twelve-hour shift could be re-introduced. With this 
in mind, the sub-committee (appointed to supervise the day-to-day 
running of the lock-out) began to recruit blackleg labour about 
a week before the end of June. Once it was obvious that no local 
men would be forthcoming, Messrs Swan and Leach were given 
contracts to engage men in other towns, while two gasworks’ 
Officials were to get men from Manchester and London.°* One of 
the officials was the manager of the Meadow Lane works and he 
used his contacts with other managers in Norwich and London. 
Will Thorne, the General Secretary of the Union, knew this, and 
he later alleged that the gas managers had conspired nationally 
against the Union.°° 

On arrival, many of the blacklegs claimed that they had been 
misled into coming to Leeds; they thought they were to work 
as bricklayers’ labourers on a new building job.°® Others said 
they had “been deceived into coming to Leeds, as gas disputes 
did not often happen when the days were long”.’’ Although the 
Committee denied the truth of these statements, most of the 
imported men, “when they found that they had been deluded 
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into coming to Leeds by sheer falsehood, climbed over the walls 
and joined the crowd’’.°* Many wanted only the opportunity to 
escape from the works: 

“Some of the strangers in the New Wortley works are anxious to 
come out, but are locked in and cannot leave. They can be seen by 
the men’s pickets walking about the yard with their bundles under 
their arms, waiting a chance to leave.’59 


The loss to the Committee of its blackleg labour meant that 
there was a critical shortage of gas for the needs of the town in 
the private, public, commercial and industrial sectors, and _ this 
had a devastating effect upon its ability to defeat the Union. The 
industries most severely affected were clothing, printing, hat and 
cap manufacturing, mantle and waterproof manufacturing, foot- 
wear, and hotels and restaurants; the clothing trade suffered worst 
because the lock-out began when it was preparing its winter 
samples.°° The disruption of industry and commerce was 
significant because 

“Leeds, more than any other town of the same size in the country, is 

dependent upon gas engines for manufacturing purposes, the cheapness 

of gas having led to its more extensive use as the motive power.’®! 
The irritation felt by the business community was such that there 
were rumours of legal proceedings against the Council for loss of 
business.°? Apart from losses incurred by the employers, the 
dislocation of industry caused serious unemployment: 


“How seriously the continued deprivation of gas affects the industrial 
welfare and prosperity of Leeds may be gauged from the fact that over 
20,000 are computed to be in enforced idleness.’’®3 


Clearly, the disruption of the normal gas supply with its economic 
consequences was a disastrous blow for the Committee and sent 
it rushing into negotiations for a surrender. 

The ability of the crowd to disrupt the Committee’s plan was 
greatly facilitated by two episodes: first, by sending the blacklegs 
to the Town Hall for the night and then marching them off to 
the works the following evening, the authorities gave the crowd 
time to grow in numbers, which was evident from the 30,000 
people who gathered outside the Town Hall, not to mention those 
along the way and at the works entrance; furthermore, the delay 
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gave the crowd time to become more determined, as well as 
heightening the sense of drama and excitement. The second episode 
was by far the most important. This was the attack on the blacklegs 
from the railway bridges: nothing enhanced the confidence of 
the crowd in its ability to dominate the struggle more than this 
event; it was the single most important attack on the blacklegs 
because it was the one which more than any other damaged the 
reputation of the Committee to defend its imported workers. At 
this point the crowd gained the initiative and the participants were 
strengthened in their resolve by the implicit and explicit criticism 
of the Committee from among all sections of public opinion. 
The crowd knew that it rioted for an aggrieved group and saw 
itself as the champion of a just cause which was widely supported, 
and, therefore, it never felt the necessity to justify its actions 
within a legal framework, and, significantly, it was never called 
upon to do so. 

The primary cause of the riots had been the ‘strangers’, but 
as Brian Harrison has written of the “Sunday Trading Riots of 
1855”, “it would be wrong to concentrate solely on their ostensible 
causes’’.°* If we remember this caution with reference to Leeds, 
then bearing in mind the social and industrial unrest of the period, 
especially the specific grievances of the Leeds working class over 
housing and public health, it may be possible to argue that the 
rioting was not directed entirely at the blacklegs.°? There were 
three incidents which suggest the wider aspirations of the crowd: 
the breaking of street gas lamps by gangs of boys and youths, 
the breaking of windows in a house owned by the Corporation, 
and the stoning of the Mayor’s cab.°° These are, of course, only 
very slight indications that anything more than an industrial 
struggle was being fought out. Nevertheless, in attacking what 
could be considered as the symbols of the Corporation, perhaps 
the crowd was attacking ‘a hierarchy which [it] no longer 
recognised’’.°” 

We have seen how popular support enabled the Union to expel 
the blacklegs and force the Committee into surrender, but to what 
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extent did the crowd receive direction, and to what extent was 
it representative of the working-class community? It is enormously 
difficult to give an accurate answer to this type of question. We 
do know, however, that both the Union leaders and Socialists 
were active in instructing the crowd in the reasons for the struggle 
and in the necessity of keeping out the blacklegs. At the mass 
meeting just prior to the start of the lock-out, Tom Maguire, one 
of the influential local Socialists, said: 

“They were not to allow the blacklegs to get into the Leeds gasworks — 
(hear, hear) — because if they did they would never get them out until 
too late.’’68 

Will Cockayne, the Union leader, pursued the same point: 

“Were the ratepayers and working men of Leeds going to see men 
who had worked for years under the corporation and the Gas Committee 
turned out of their work and homes, and defeated by a lot of ‘scabs’, he 
knew what he was saying, because there were organised bodies of 
these blacklegs who went about the country doing these things.’®9 

He did go on to say that “every legal way” should be used, but 
this was no doubt meant to be flexibly interpreted. The Union’s 
determination to keep the blacklegs out of the works, or at least 
from remaining for a long period in the works, was made clear 
by Will Thorne after the riots when he said that he was no 
advocate of violence, but when employers tried to get blacklegs 
into the works under police protection, 
“it was our duty to resort to physical violence in order to prevent these 
miscreants from underselling our men and thereby enable the employers 
to defeat our objects’’.7° 
And in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Labour, he 
reiterated his approval of what had happened at Leeds, and added, 
“If I had known as much at the time of the Manchester strike as I 
know now, I doubt if we could not have won that strike by the same 
method.”"? 
Clearly, the Union and the Socialists had stressed the importance 
of removing the blacklegs at all cost, and although they probably 
never planned a “riot”, they would certainly have encouraged 
forceful picketing; one newspaper even reported that ‘‘a prominent 
leader of the Gasworkers was heard to incite the crowd to attack 
the police’’.’? Whether or not this was in fact the case, it does 
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indicate the presence of “leaders” of some type, as does this 
reminiscence from an old Socialist : 

“I remember seeing Walt (Wood) and Maguire, Paylor, and Cockayne 
all trying to get the crowd into peaceful ways, but blood was shed 
nevertheless. In the morning after the first night of riots, it was a 
sight to see the leaders of the union telling the members off to duty, 
arranging picketing work, and getting the men who had been deceived 
by someone for the corporation away from the place and off home.’’73 


How “peaceful” the instructions were remains ambiguous. After 
the riots, Thorne and a Socialist leader, Tom Paylor, were arrested 
for incitement to violence, but the Watch Committee recommended 
that the charges be dropped.’* Whatever the character of the 
leadership, there is no doubt of the conscious decision taken by 
the Union to enlist popular support. 

To what extent was that support representative of the working- 
class community? We can get some idea from an examination of 
the lists of injured and arrested, although it should be stressed 
that the lists account for only 20 persons, which may even include 
sightseers and onlookers who had nothing to do with the riots. 
Of the 20 persons, 12 were under 25 years old; eight were teenagers, 
and one was a twelve-year-old boy; only one was a woman. It 
appears to have been a “young” crowd, but what was its occupa- 
tional structure? A few were in those skilled trades as represented 
on the Trades Council, such as upholsterer, bricklayer, tailor, 
joiner and smith. The remainder included a clerk, mechanic, 
butcher, moulder, rivetter, labourer, engine lad, _billposter, 
commercial traveller, hawker, bottler, cloth worker and a man 
from the Blind Institution.’° Such a list, if taken as in any way 
representative, would indicate that the crowd was not composed 
solely of the most distressed elements within the working class, 
and included a fair share of artisans. 

The inclusion of skilled workers is interesting in view of the 
Trades Council’s attitude towards the Gasworkers’ Union and its 
struggle with the Gas Committee. From the earliest days of the 
Union in Leeds, the Trades Council had been hesitant in offering 
its assistance and suspicious of the Union’s alliance with the 
Socialists; this probably had something to do with why the Union 
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opted for mass popular support, rather than any organised industrial 
action directed by the Council. The Council, however, had not been 
entirely inactive in helping “unskilled” workers to organise: it 
had helped the tramwaymen in their fight for shorter hours, and 
had given stalwart support to the tailoresses during their long 
and bitter strike.”° When the Socialists first assisted the gasmen, 
a couple of Council delegates had spoken at their meetings, 
including the Secretary of the Council, who gave ‘a short but 
practical address’’.*’ But relations between the two bodies soon 
became strained and when, in January 1890, the Gasworkers’ 
Union announced the formation of the Yorkshire Labour Council, 
the differences between them and the Trades Council in their 
approaches to political and industrial strategy could no longer 
be disguised.** 

In Leeds, the differences of opinion were taken to extremes in 
the Annual Report of the Council which failed to mention the 
riots or the gasmen’s victory,’® and when some months later it 
extended an invitation to Herbert Gladstone and Sir Edward 
Baines, the editor of the Leeds Mercury, to its annual garden party, 
the Yorkshire Factory Times described the invitation as a “slap in 
the face for the gasworkers’”.8® The Council’s suspicion of the 
gasworkers and their Socialist allies was only a reflection of the 
relationship which existed at a national level between Lib.-Lab. 
“Old Unionists” who dominated the majority of Trades Councils 
and the “New Unionists”, many of whom were inspired by 
Socialists and by Socialism.*? 


IV 


The significance of the gasmen’s victory for the Gasworkers 
and General Labourers’ Union was twofold: it came at a time of 
depression for the New Unions and in the worst season of the 
year; it allowed the Union to continue to organise the unskilled 
workers in Yorkshire and to consolidate past successes. In late 
1889 the defeat of the gasmen at Manchester and Salford threw 
some 2,000 men on to the labour market and made for a ready 
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upply of blackleg labour as the Barnsley gasmen found to their 
“ost when they tried to strike against a return to the twelve-hour 
hift.°? In an editorial on the lessons of the Manchester victory 
or the employers, the Gas Managers’ and Engineers’ Journal gloated 
about the men ‘who have failed in Manchester, Salford, South 
.ondon, Woolwich Arsenal and Norwich...’’.8° After a further 
Jnion defeat in South London the Journal was ecstatic: 
“The great South London gas strike has collapsed ... The employer 
glories in Mr Livesey’s victory ... The Union’s power for evil has been 
destroyed for a generation.”84 
angels also recognised the changing fortunes of New Unionism 
when he wrote that “the stormy side of the movement of last 
summer has somewhat abated’’.*° 
In this atmosphere, then, the Leeds men were asked to revive 

the spirit of the Union, and in so doing, the prospects for the 
programme oi militancy and Socialism. The People’s Press, of 
which Will Thorne was a director, sounded the warning of what 
would happen if Leeds joined the ranks of the defeated: 

“If, after the defeats at Manchester and South London, the Leeds men 

gave way, it would be the signal for the managers of gas works in 

all the neighbouring towns to make reprisals on all their men: while the 

victory of the men would repress any such attempts, if contemplated.’’®é 
After the riots, Edward Aveling, the common law husband of 
Eleanor Marx, both of whom were advisers to the Union, declared 
that 

“It may be taken as certain that in any future struggles of this union, 

the remembrance of what was done at Leeds will play an important 

part. And there can be little doubt that in other conflicts between 

masters and men, both masters and men will not forget this Leeds 

business... .”’87 
If the men had lost, Thorne said it would have meant “‘the complete 
downfall of the Gasworkers’ Union’’.** Clearly, the Union and 
those associated with it thought the success to be of crucial 
importance, for it was hailed as “the greatest victory of unskilled 
labour since the dockers’ strike’’.*° 

The other significant aspect of the victory was that the Union 
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continued to organise the unskilled workers, which meant that 
it could obtain new wage increases and reductions in working 
hours. The shorter working day, embodied in the eight-hours’ 
movement, was of fundamental importance to the Gasworkers’ 
Union and to the “new social order’ of the Socialists. When 
Cunningham-Graham, the Radical-Socialist M.P. for North West 


Lanark came to Leeds to address a mass meeting of labourers, he 


said he was pleased to be there, 


“because it was in Leeds that the great Gasworkers’ Union was enabled 
to keep the eight hour day which was the forefront of the programme 
of the working class of the United Kingdom ... They failed in London 
and Manchester; their whole fate turned upon Leeds, and if they had 
been beaten they would have had to go back to ten or twelve hours 
aday, °° 
Thus, the existence of an eight-hour shift for gasworkers and 
reductions in hours for some other workers was a vital factor 
in the dispute. The advantages of the eight-hour day had been 
the central point in Thorne’s speech to the Leeds men when they 
first began to organise: 
“In winter time 5,000 more men would be employed in the gashouses 
of London, which would mean food for close on 20,000 people who 
formerly had to be kept by other workers.” 
Furthermore, it would 


“use up some of the surplus unemployed, and would give them time 
to think, time to study, time to read; they could visit the parks with 
their wives and children, and art galleries, the museums, and public 
libraries, and make better use of them all.”9! 
This was not an appeal to an abstract political principle, but 
was one which had real meaning for men who worked in a 
seasonal industry and who knew from personal experience what 
it meant to be unemployed; similarly, they knew how the twelve- 
hour shift deprived them of time to be with their families, or to 
pursue leisure activities. The eight-hour day, then, had a dual 
attraction in that it offered both a shorter working day and the 
possibility of giving work to the unemployed: in Leeds, it had 
resulted in the employment of two hundred extra men in the 
gasworks.°” The other benefit was that the reduction in working 
hours offered the gasworkers, who were traditionally thought of 
as “common” and “unskilled”, the opportunity to visit the parks, 
libraries and museums with their families and this gave them 
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fhe chance to obtain a degree of the much sought after 
‘respectability’ and industrial status (the one did not necessarily 
mply the other) which had hitherto been the hallmark of the 
skilled workers represented on the Trades Council.** 

Since the formation of the Union, some 14 trades or divisions 
of labour had won wage increases and branches had been formed 
amongst moulders’ labourers, chemical workers, ironworkers’ 
abourers, engineering labourers, Jewish tailors, street paviours 
and deal carriers.’* The Union’s progress certainly worried 
individual members of the Council who were private employers. 
[he Gas Committee had twenty members, ten of whom were 
manufacturers and merchants. One member, a director of an 
engineering firm, had given his men only half the recently won 
two shilling wage increase, while another member refused to 
have anything at all to do with trade unions.®° In organising the 
unskilled and gaining wage increases and shorter working hours 
for them, the Gasworkers’ Union had greatly extended the area 
of legitimate collective bargaining. Thus it was in the Committee’s 
interests as employers that the Union should be defeated or 
made impotent, for this would have lifted the pressure from 
unskilled workers for wage demands and improvements in working 
conditions, and, therefore, would have lowered the ceiling on 
wages and hours above which no employer need rise. ‘ 


V 


This article has attempted to show that any account of the 
Leeds gasworkers’ struggle which attributes their victory to “local 
politics” or to the inability of local government employers to 
fight bitter strikes, but which ignores both the amount of popular 
support which the men received and the significance of the 
Council’s defeat, is in danger of misinterpreting the full meaning 
of the men’s triumph. 


93 Gas work was seasonal, and, therefore, attracted a labour force which 
had very little social or industrial “status”, even though the stokers were 
the élite of the gashouses in terms of strength and skill. For some discussion 
of respectability in mid-Victorian Britain see G. Best, Mid-Victorian Britain, 
1851-1875 (1971); R. Q. Gray, “Styles of Life, the ‘Labour Aristocracy’ and 
Class Relations in Later Nineteenth Century Edinburgh, [nternational Review 
of Social History, LXVIII (1973), pt. 3. 

94 Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union, 2nd Yearly Report, 1891. 
Leeds District Report for 15 months ending March 1891, 23. See also York- 
shire Factory Times, 19 July, 20 August, 19 September, 31 October, 5 Novem- 
ber 1890 and 13 November 1891. 

95 Yorkshire Factory Times, 26 June 1890. 
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The Union was certainly fortunate in that it fought against an 
unpopular Council and a Gas Committee which failed to protect 
its supply of blackleg labour. There was, however, much more 
to the Union’s victory than the negative aspects of local govern- 
ment, for it was the decisive action of the Union, its determination, 
organisation and, most significantly, its successful application to 
the community for support that made the unpopularity and 
inefficiency of the Council and its Committees operative factors 
in the dispute. If we forget all this, we risk putting the participants 
in the struggle, men and women, young and old, into nothing 
more than an historical index. 


THE LEEDS EYE DISPENSARY’ 
by 


GEORGE BLACK, MB., B.S., F.R.CS. 


“He that is strucken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost.” 


Romeo to his friend Benvolio. 


AM GOING TO GIVE A short account of the history of an institution 

which was called at its foundation the Leeds Eye Dispensary and 
ater became the Leeds General Eye and Ear Infirmary. This 
nstitution served Leeds for fifty years until it was merged with 
he Leeds General Infirmary in 1870. But first I must sketch in 
he historical background of this development. 

The origin of eye hospitals in Europe can be attributed to the 
‘avages of an eye disease called trachoma, which is still very 
-ommon in the undeveloped world. Trachoma is a chronic infection 
of the eye which often causes blindness. It is probable that Louis IX 
1214-1270) of France, later canonised, built the first eye hospital 
n the world for blind soldiers who returned from the crusades 
with trachoma. 

A later intrusion of the West Europeans into the Middle East, 
in Napoleonic times, led to the development of eye hospitals 
throughout Europe, including this off-shore island. 

In 1799 Napoleon invaded Egypt and after the destruction of 
his fleet by Nelson at the Battle of the Nile, English troops landed 
at Aboukir in 1800. Almost all were attacked by what was then 
called Egyptian ophthalmia, which we now know must have been 
trachoma. 

After the evacuation of Egypt by the English in 1807, the troops 
were disbanded and spread this very infectious disease in all the 
stations at which they stopped, and throughout Great Britain. 

The very destructive character of the disease is shown by its 
effect on the 2nd Battalion of the 42nd Light Infantry — out of 
6%6 cases, 50 were dismissed with the loss of both eyes and 40 
with that of one. 
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How poorly prepared was the medical profession to meet this 
challenge is illustrated by the remarks of Sir William Lawrence, 
surgeon to Moorfields Eye Hospital in London, founded in 1804, 
and also general surgeon to St Bartholomew’s Hospital. I have no 
doubt that his strictures applied to the Leeds General Infirmary 
which was founded in 1767. He said that the diseases of the eye 
in general hospitals were inadequate from the smallness of their 
number to the purposes of practical study. The subject was neglected 
in the general surgical courses and students had no means of learning 
this important department of the profession, which was tacitly 
abandoned even by the hospital surgeons and turned over to the 
oculists who were not conversant with the principles derived from 
anatomy, physiology and general pathology. He went on, “Hence 
ophthalmic surgery, being in a manner dismembered from general 
science, was reduced to a very low ebb until within a few years 
it was in this country at least in a state of total darkness.” 

This was not the case on the continent. The age of mountebanks 
and quacks in the field was passing, and a more scientific practice, 
integrating the subject with general medicine and surgery, was 
taking place. In Vienna a school of ophthalmology was founded 
in 1773 and prior to this Daviel, the Frenchman, published the 
first account of the modern treatment of cataract by opening the 
eye and extracting the cataractous lens. 

Previously, from ancient times, the treatment of cataract was 
by couching, a method by which a needle is inserted into the eye 
and the opaque lens is forcibly displaced backwards away from 
the axis of vision, so dramatically restoring vision by transforming 
a white pupil into a clear black one. This operation was performed 
by itinerant quacks in the market places of England in the 
eighteenth century, and doubtless also in the general hospitals of 
the country, but the method was fraught with the risk of ultimate 
blindness. It is still carried out illegally in the villages of India. 

What was the situation in Leeds at this time? 

I hoped that archives of the Leeds General Eye and Ear Infirmary 
would throw some light, but none exist. It seems likely that all 
the records of this institution were destroyed at the time of its 
amalgamation with the General Infirmary in 1870. The only find 
was in the Leeds Public Library — a programme of a concert given 
in the Victoria Hall in 1858 in aid of the institution. Brief details 
of the institution can be found in the directories of the period, 
and in Mayhall’s Annals, but the same entry tends to be repeated 
year after year and is sometimes erroneous. 
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Perhaps the first public interest shown in eyes was in 1809 
when the Musical or Blind Man’s Benefit Society was founded. This 
was referred to as one established by blind men for their support 
in sickness. The Leeds Mercury said that such a society, by the 
aid of which the poor blind might support themselves without 
resorting to the parish, was highly deserving of countenance. 
Annual meetings of this society were held in the Fleece Inn in 
Briggate, when the President and Stewards attended to receive 
propositions from all blind men from the ages of 16 to 35 who 
wished to become members. There is no mention of provision for 
those over the age of 35 and it seems likely, as today, that 70% 
of the blind were over the age of 6o. It is interesting that music 
claimed such devotion from members of the society as to deserve 
a place in its title. 

For sighted people at this time there were opticians who 
advertised their goods. Unlike the itinerant couchers they had 
fixed addresses in Leeds. One claimed to fit glasses with due regard 
to portability and elegance, suspended in such a manner as to enable 
the rays of light to fall precisely on the pupil of the eye and not 
allowing the wearer to look either over or under them. 

This was the historical background and now we come to the 
first reference of practical interest by the medical profession in 
Leeds in a movement which began with the foundation of Moor- 
fields Eye Hospital in London in 18046. In the first half of the 
nineteeth century many eye hospitals were founded in the country. 
In the Leeds Independent of 27 December 1821 there was a brief 
announcement : 

“that two members of the College of Surgeons have in contemplation 
the immediate establishment of an Eye Dispensary in this town upon 
the principle of the various eye institutions in London, but particularly 
that in the Borough of Southwark, as far as local circumstances will 


allow. We most cordially wish the projectors success in their benevolent 
undertaking.” 


On 29 January 1822, at 46 St Peter’s Square, near the present 
Quarry Hill flats, the doors of the Leeds Eye Dispensary were 
opened for the gratuitous relief of the poor with diseases of the 
eyes. The surgeons were Mr William Hay and Mr Thomas Metcalfe, 
and they attended thrice weekly at 12 o’clock. Only the really 
necessitous were admitted. These surgeons had private practices 
but they were prepared when necessary to visit indigent patients 
in their homes. In the first month 61 patients were treated, of 
whom 30 were discharged cured. 
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The General Infirmary had been founded in 1767 and by now 
was well established but clearly it did not fully satisfy the needs 
of the day. The House of Recovery was opened in Vicar Lane on 
2 November 1804 for the reception of persons attacked by 
infectious fevers, following an epidemic which had raged in the 
town the previous year. The Leeds Public Dispensary, which closed 
its doors a few years ago, was established in 1824 and in the same 
year the Lying-in Hospital became a neighbour of the Eye 
Dispensary in St Peter’s Square. 

These developments were brought about by a singularly gifted 
and energetic body of young doctors who were becoming alive 
to the social needs of the emergent industrial order in Leeds, and 
conscious of the growth of medical science. Names to mention 
are those of Thomas T. Metcalfe, one of the founders and first 
surgeon of the Eye Dispensary, and Charles Turner Thackrah who 
had a school of anatomy and helped to found the Leeds Medical 
School, and by his book The effect of the arts, trades and professions 
on health and longevity contributed greatly to the development 
of public-health and industrial medicine in this country. 

These men faced considerable opposition from the senior staff of 
the Leeds Infirmary, with the probable exception of that great man 
William Hey who had dominated the Infirmary from its birth. These 
juniors were excluded from its practice and they complained that 
its staff were out of touch with contemporary thought, and that 
they produced no papers to illustrate the lessons to be gained from 
treating vast numbers of patients. Acrimonious exchanges took place 
in the press and the seniors were called the “‘Arrogants’’. The seniors 
retorted by calling the juniors “barking curs’. 

Similarly the juniors challenged the authority of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London whose council was tacitly supported by the 
staff of the Leeds Infirmary. A meeting was convened by the juniors 
to consider a proposal to petition Parliament to enquire into abuses 
existing in the management of the Royal College. This was prompted 
by a letter from a group of London surgeons and by disquiet shown 
in other provincial towns. The meeting was boycotted by the 
Infirmary surgeons, who published a disclaimer. 

Arising out of this affair Thomas T. Metcalfe published a letter in 
the Leeds Mercury on 3 March 1827. Its chief interest for us lies in 
the fact that it contains one of the all too rare references to the Eye 
Dispensary. It also shows the unhappy and embittered division in 
the ranks of the profession in Leeds at this time. 

Mr Metcalfe says in his letter that the idea of a petition to 
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Parliament was a challenge to the seniors, who dissociated them- 
selves from it in spite of the fact that privately they admitted there 
were abuses. He goes on to ask “Who established societies for the 
promotion of medical knowledge? Not the seniors. Who founded 
and supported the anatomical school? Not the seniors. The Eye 
Dispensary — what does it owe to their aid and countenance? They 
have used every means to bring it into discredit”. 

The letter concluded: “The juniors were accused of bringing 
politics into the discussion. They were radical in their views but did 
the seniors realise that a majority of surgeons at the meeting were 
high churchmen?” 

So the Eye Dispensary was founded under a cloud of professional 
disapproval but with the warm support of the poor afflicted with 
eye diseases. 

At this time another development in the life of Leeds was the 
Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, whose secretary was 
Charles Turner Thackrah. This society arranged courses of lectures 
in the Arts and Sciences. The eye surgeons of the day participated in 
this movement. Mr Metcalfe announced in the press a complete 
course of lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology and Treatment of 
the Eye and its Appendages. He gave it as his intention ‘“‘to make 
the lectures as popular as the subject would admit, affording the 
public an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the most 
delicate and useful organ in the animal creation”. 

In these early years the Eye Dispensary provided for out-patients 
only and many years elapsed before beds were available. The 
number of patients increased and doubtless the premises in St Peter’s 
Square became too small, or maybe other causes decided the 
surgeons to move, perhaps jollification at the nearby Sir John 
Falstaff public house or a singular fire which occurred at a pipe- 
maker’s in the vicinity. The Leeds Mercury recorded in July 1827 
that a furnace at the premises caused a subterranean fire due to the 
ignition of a small seam of coal just below the surface. Several 
yards of ignited coal were cut out and the space filled with gravel 
suitably dampened. 

At any rate the Leeds General Eye and Ear Infirmary was removed 
in August 1829 to the Old Rotation Office at 115 Kirkgate. The title 
was new and henceforth provision was made for the treatment of 
ear conditions. 

The Old Rotation Office was so called from the Aldermen 
attending there in turn for the administration of justice. The work 
of the Infirmary remained under the care of the founding surgeons, 
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Hay and Metcalfe, and by 1836 three surgeons were giving their 
services. At this time over 600 patients a year were being seen, 
but the income was only £60 from small yearly subscriptions. 

In the eighteen-thirties there were only occasional notices in the 
press of annual general meetings and no evidence of influential 
support, but the picture began to change in the eighteen-forties. 

In 1841 Mr Arthur Lupton became treasurer and Mr Braithwaite 
was elected surgeon by the subscribers. He wrote a letter to the 
trustees expressing his most sincere thanks. He said that no 
institution in Yorkshire, not even the largest hospital, admitted 
so many ophthalmic and aural cases and he considered it an 
honour to be connected with such a charity. 

At this time members of the staff were general surgeons with 
special interest in eyes and ears and it was only in 1911 that these 
subjects became specialities in Leeds. 

1842 was a year of great progress. Over 1,200 patients were 
seen, and it was decided to move to new premises at 167 Park 
Lane. It was at this address that the Annual General Meeting 
was held in January 1843. The meeting was reported by the Leeds 
Mercury in an editorial which referred to increasing support for 
the charity and the need for the more commodious premises in 
Park Lane. The change, it said, would enable the Trustees to fit 
up a few beds, the want of which had been felt for a long time, 
especially in the treatment of patients after such delicate and serious 
operations as cataract, where “great care is requisite for the first 
few days otherwise vision, however well the operation has been 
performed, is irrevocably lost’. A year later it was reported that 
four beds had been furnished and occupied by patients, and two 
more were in progress. 

So the Leeds General Eye and Ear Infirmary came of age with 
the staff taking care of in-patients as well as a steadily increasing 
number of out-patients. The institution was beset by the problem 
of raising income to meet its expanding needs, but by this time 
it had gained wider recognition and influential support in contrast 
to its early struggle for existence. 

I have already mentioned a grand concert held for its benefit in 
December 1858 in the Victoria Hall. This was under the patronage 
of the Earls of Harewood and Carlisle and others prominent in the 
life of Yorkshire. Tickets cost 6d. to 2/- and the hall was crowded 
in every part. There were enthusiastic encores and hearty and oft 
repeated applause for the music of Bellini and Rossini. £100 was 
raised for the charity and the Mayor announced that the organisers 
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planned another six concerts. Until recent times this was the way 
in which hospitals raised their funds. 

A cursory look at the newspapers of the eighteen-sixties yielded 
nothing of interest except notices of annual general meetings, 
but in January 1869 there was a report of the annual meeting of 
friends and subscribers. Mr Lupton read the financial statement, 
from which it appeared that the actual expenditure amounted to 
£160 and subscriptions to £119. 11s. 6d. There was also a sum 
invested of £2,250 probably derived from the Musgrave Bequest 
which is commemorated by a plaque in the entrance hall of the 
LGI. On this occasion Mr Lupton expressed a strong hope that 
increased funds for a new building would soon be forthcoming. 
By the end of the year these hopes were dashed. 

The new Leeds General Infirmary, the building we see today, 
was about to open. Room had been provided for much enlarged 
facilities and at the weekly Board in October Mr Lupton introduced 
a deputation from the Eye and Ear Infirmary proposing amalgama- 
tion of the two institutions. The terms were that the Infirmary 
would create an eye department and take over the three surgeons 
and that all monies invested would be handed over for the use of 
the new department. The Board of the Infirmary accepted these 
terms, and on 1 January 1870 the patients were transferred from 
Park Lane to the General Infirmary. 

Thus the care of eyes and ears in Leeds was given a new Start. 
In the history of the evolution of hospitals in this country, Leeds 
was one of the first hospitals that could describe itself as a medical 
centre, and the incorporation of the Eye and Ear Infirmary was 
the first step in this process, and in the intervening years, up to 
the present, a succession of new specialities has been created. 

So in the beginning, to ensure the proper study of these vital 
subjects, surgeons had to set themselves apart from existing institu- 
tions, struggle to make new ones, and throughout this country 
during the Victorian age many special hospitals, covering various 
disciplines, were founded. Some have survived to this day, but 
the tendency now is for the specialities to develop as separate 
departments of a general hospital. 

A final word — it was exciting to discover that the man above 
others who contributed to the success of the Eye and Ear Infirmary 
for thirty years was Arthur Lupton, its treasurer, and a member 
of the family to which Dr C. A. Lupton one of our Vice-Presidents 
belongs. 


REFERENCE: Edward Treacher Collins, The History and Traditions of the 
Moorfields Eye Hospital (London, 1929). 


CITY SQUARE AND COLONEL HARDING’ 
by 
GEORGE BLACK, M.B., B.S., F.R.C:S. 


IN NO CITY OF THIS COUNTRY is there a street scene to compare 
with that of City Square. Over the years, chiefly to enhance the 
flow of traffic, its features have been re-arranged, except the Black 
Prince on his pedestal. Huge buildings have been constructed, 
dwarfing the Square, and it is no longer a space for reverie. 

Unfortunately, an earlier scheme for a central square, commenced 
in 1774 when Park Row and East and South Parades were planned, 
was in the end abandoned, but buildings were erected with their 
facades facing a square whose fourth side was to be the Old 
Infirmary, the site of which today is occupied by the Yorkshire 
Bank, and the Coloured Cloth Hall. 

It was not until 1889 that further thought was given to the 
creation of an open space. In this year the City bought the Coloured 
Cloth Hall from the Quebec Estates for £66,000. The primary 
reason for the purchase appears to have been to make room for 
the new Post Office. 

The Coloured Cloth Hall was built in the Leeds Park in 17¢8. 
The park was jointly owned by the Leeds Burgesses and by Richard 
Burton, and a parcel of land was sold to the clothiers for their 
new Market Hall for the sum of £400. Previously the clothiers 
had conducted their business in street markets which were 
suppressed by the Improvement Act of 1756. 

At the time of the building of the Cloth Hall the only other 
building in the neighbourhood was the old Mill Hill Chapel, 
replaced in 1848 by Pugin’s very attractive gothic building which 
we see today. The Thoresby family was closely connected with 
the old Mill Hill Chapel. John Thoresby, father of Ralph, was 
one of the foundation proprietors of the old chapel, having a share 
worth £50, and there are many entries in Ralph Thoresby’s diary 
about the preachings at this church. During 1684 Thoresby, who 


in his father’s right was one of the proprietors of the chapel, was . 


much concerned regarding an order of the court for the suppression 
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of conventicles and there was no preaching in public for five 
years. Thoresby was “much affected’’ by this inexpressible loss 
of public liberties which cost him “multitudes of tears and sighs’. 
On hearing the rumour that the chapel might be converted into 
a mass-house he consulted with his fellow proprietors on steps 
that might be taken. They decided either to turn it into a hospital 
or sell it and appropriate the monies to the use of the poor, “so 
that what was designed for the increase of piety might terminate 
in charity’. However, with James II’s Declaration of Indulgence in 
1687, matters were eased and public worship was resumed. 

These were the original buildings in this area. Now we must 
move on to modern times, and first the reason for the choice of 
name, City Square. It was in 1893 that there was a dispute as to 
what the square should be called, and finally the Chairman of 
the Property Committee told the Lord Mayor that the choice 
of name should be decided by him. Leeds had just been made a 
city and the Lord Mayor thought that nothing could be more 
appropriate than that such a central position should be styled 
City Square. 

After the construction of the Post Office in 1896 there was 
much discussion regarding the future of the surrounding area, and 
a leading part was played by Colonel Walter Harding, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1898. 

The formal opening of City Square and the gift of statues to 
the City took place on 16 September 1903. In an inaugural speech 
at the ceremony, the donor, Colonel Harding, referred to the 
inception of the scheme: 

“Seven years ago, shortly after the Corporation had come into 
possession of the site of the old Cloth Hall and when the ground was 
still in a chaotic condition without form and void, I was in Italy and 
I read in a local paper there was a proposal to erect in the middle of 
it or underneath it a lavatory or a tramway waiting room, admirable 
things of the utilitarian kind which appeal so much to the ratepayer. 
It occurred to me, however, that it was inadvisable to do these things, 
or any others, until the Corporation had first settled upon some plan 
on which to deal step by step with the important site, a site certainly 
the most important in Leeds because it is that into which streams pour 
out from the railways. I aroused myself in my leisure in Italy in making 
a little plan of what I considered might possibly be done with this site 
and I sent it to my friend Mr Bakewell, architect, and asked him to 
put it into form. 

Much to my surprise, the Corporation did me the great honour of 
accepting the plan.” 


Who was this remarkable man whose memorial is at the heart 
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of this modern city? He was born in 1843 of English parents in 
the town of Lille where he spent the first thirteen years of his 
life. His father was in business in Leeds and Lille and so anticipated 
the twinning which exists between the cities today. The boy went 
for a time to Leeds Grammar School and later to the Polytechnic 
School in Dresden. Doubtless this broad education and knowledge 
of beautiful continental cities inspired his vision of the future of 
Leeds. 

It was mainly through Harding’s influence that the Leeds Art 
Gallery was formed and he was the Chairman of its Committee 
for many years. He made large donations for the purchase of 
pictures and he gave some of his most treasured possessions. In 
1925 the City bought Kirkstall Abbey House for £6,000 from 
Major Basil Harding Butler, and Colonel Harding, from whom the 
Corporation agreed to buy for £4,000 a field adjoining the house, 
intimated that he would return the whole of the purchase money 
to the Corporation to be expended on the acquisition of art 
treasures for the City. 

For many years he was in command of the Leeds Artillery 
Volunteers. He served for many years as a Leeds City Councillor 
as a Liberal and he was Lord Mayor in 1898-9. This year of office 
gave scope to his wide interests both in the arts and sciences. 
He was a member of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal 
and he directed extensive bacteriological experiments at the 
Knostrop Works which greatly helped to solve the problem of 
effluent treatment of the sewage of large towns. 

He was a leading member of the West Riding Rivers Board for 
many years and endeavoured to secure the purification of the Aire 
and its tributaries; in 1890 he intervened in the gasworkers’ dispute, 
which led to rioting, and brought the gas committee and the men’s 
representatives together. 

He was a herald of the future. When President of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce in 1893 he was a vigorous supporter of 
the adoption of a decimal system of coinage and weights and 
measures, and he recommended the pound sterling as a unit and 
the florin as a sub-unit, the pound to equal 10 florins ‘and ‘the 
florin 100 cents. 

For many years he was Chairman of the firm Harding, Rhodes & 
Company, makers of steel pins, combs and cards used in treating 
textile materials. He attempted to improve upon the satanic mills 
of his day by creating at his own works a mill chimney, a copy 
of a Florentine campanile, out of which used to pour noxious 
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smoke. The firm still exists and the chimney is to be seen at the 
Tower Works in Globe Road, with its emission under control. 

Colonel Harding was a generous supporter of the Yorkshire 
College and he played a part in the formation of the University of 
Leeds, on whose Council he served for many years. 

In 1905, after more than forty years’ residence in Leeds, 
throughout engrossed by multifarious activities, he acquired an 
ancient brick mansion of the Elizabethan period, Madingley Hall, 
near Cambridge. This was in a state of decay and he lavished upon 
it all his passion for the renovation of past beauties. He found 
there a cloister, a raised garden, a great hall with a screen and 
tapestries, and a pool in the stable yard. In these surroundings 
he was able to cultivate his literary interests. He sought out the 
scanty records of the place and of the families Hynde and Cotton 
who had lived at Madingley for more than three hundred years. 
His researches yielded Tales of Madingley, which critics of the 
day described as graceful. 

He wrote two plays at this time, one of them entitled Oliver, 
about the eldest son of Oliver Cromwell who had connections 
with Madingley. The author had no literary pretensions and said 
in the preface to the Tales, “It is doubtless a rash experiment for 
one who has spent a long and strenuous life in other labours to 
step this late on the literary stage, already crowded with others 
better fitted to prosper.’ However, he had already appeared on 
the literary stage in Leeds. In the last years of his residence in 
the City he published a translation of a story by Chateaubriand, 
The Last Abencérage, concerned with the explusion of the Moors 
from Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, accounted a story 
picturesque and full of sentiment. In spite of his many other 
interests, at the age of 8% he completed his literary pilgrimage by 
publishing a historical romance, The Abbot of Kirkstall, and a Life 
of Christ. 

It must be admitted that his writings have few readers today, 
but the works which he inspired in City Square are a constant 
reminder of the wonderful range of interests and noble culture 
of this man and will be his lasting memorial. When he handed 
over the statues to the Lord Mayor he recounted the story of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds who did not sign his pictures. He used to 
say that they were signed all over. In his great picture of Mrs 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, Sir Joshua did in fact trace the letters 
of his name in the ornament at the bottom of her dress because, 
said he, with the chivalry he possessed, “I desire my name to go 
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down to posterity on the hem of her garment.” So in an inverse 
but analagous way, said Colonel Harding, “the little careers of we 
[sic] provincials pass and are utterly forgotten”, and he hoped 
to be forgiven for his feeling of pride that his humble name might 
be remembered rather longer than otherwise would be, merely 
because it was associated with that of Mr Brock on that noble 
monument. 

And so I come to that noble monument, the Black Prince. Why 
the Black Prince? The answer given is that there is in history no 
figure with local associations heroic enough for the site. However, 
there was an association with the Cloth Hall which did impress 
the mind of the donor. There was a picture which adorned the 
boardroom of the Coloured Cloth Hall and which for long was 
regarded as depicting the Black Prince, but was later accepted 
as portraying his father, Edward III. This king was revered because 
he was thought to have started the woollen trade of the West 
Riding, and it is appropriate that the statue should stand on the 
site of the Rotunda of the Coloured Cloth Hall. The present where- 
abouts of the picture are not known. 

Having made his choice of subject, Colonel Harding commissioned 
Mr Thomas Brock to make a model. (Mr Brock was later knighted 
for his national memorial to Queen Victoria.) Brock made a 
preliminary sketch which was exhibited in the Leeds Art Gallery. 
This came under criticism for a suspicion of prettiness and 
swagger. The artist modified the design, creating a heavier horse 
and tying up the tail into a knot instead of its original flowing 
form. Altogether the gestation of this horse and rider occupied 
seven years, well-used to produce a work of great power. 

In contrast, and to enhance the effect of the major work, Mr Alf 
Drury was asked to design eight bronze figures for a balustrade 
surrounding the Black Prince. These depicted Morn and Even. 
Subsequently four statues of Leeds worthies were presented. Those 
suggested were Dr Joseph Priestley, the great chemist and discoverer 
of oxygen; Ralph Thoresby; John Harrison who founded the 
Grammar School and endowed the church and almshouses of 
St John; and Dr Hook, the celebrated vicar of Leeds. Councillor 
Boston gave the statue of John Harrison, and Mr Richard Wain- 
wright preferred to commemorate James Watt whose work on the 
steam engine was a vital factor in the Industrial Revolution; 
Thoresby still lacks his statue. In fact Colonel Harding’s original 
plan was to provide six statues, and I see no reason why another 
should not be added. 


CITY SQUARE AND COLONEL HARDING Til 


Some years ago, during a reconstruction of the Square, the 
Jorn and Even statues were banished to a builder’s yard and I 
yas joined by Mr H. S. Wainwright, grandson of a donor, in a 
ublic protest demanding their restoration. Their position today 
oes not compare with the original, where they seemed halted 
n their dance around the Prince. 

The great bronze was cast in Belgium and the Yorkshire Post 
f 1 September 1903 reported that the statue was transported by 
arge from Hull to Leeds. Six white horses were used to draw the 
ogey on which the heavy load was placed, and a great crowd 
vitnessed its arrival in City Square. When the case was opened 
nd the fine figure of the horse was disclosed there was a murmur 
f admiration. There was not a scratch upon it and the Aire and 
valder Navigation Company rescinded their usual charges. 

Some days later the public presentation of the statuary took 
lace. The Lord Mayor, members of the Corporation, donors and 
‘uests formed a procession from the Town Hall to City Square 
mid great crowds. I quote the Yorkshire Post: 

“The sun was shedding a festive light on all sides and a summer 
radiance, to which we have of late grown quite unaccustomed, clarified 
the air and made the day perfect for such a function and such a scene 
of rejoicing.” 

Afterwards there was a celebration luncheon and it is interesting 
o recall that Sir Henry Irving proposed the health of the Lord 
Miayor. He said, ““Today’s work is an epitome of the history of 
yur nation, civic advance, civic improvement, generous munificence 
yn the part of the citizens, and the citizens’ gratitude expressed in 
he most invulnerable and enthusiastic form.’ He quoted a 
elegram from the very distinguished sculptor, George Frampton, 
who congratulated the City of Leeds on possessing the finest square 
ind the finest sculpture in the Kingdom. Brock’s Black Prince is 
1 very great and very noble work. | think that Frampton’s 
niews can still be sustained. Sometime ago I saw the world-famous 
colleone statue by Verrocchio in Venice, to which the Black 
-rince has been rightly compared. The latter is undoubtedly a 
masterpiece of English sculpture and the statues of Morn and 
“ven have an unparalleled charm. The pedestal of the statue is of 
reat interest. This is in polished granite, ornamented at the four 
corners by bronze leopards’ heads and a rich bronze scroll on 
which appears the names of William of Wykeham, John Wycliff, 
Chaucer, Froissart and others, all of them of the time of Edward 
II. On one side is a bronze panel illustrating the Battle of Crecy 
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and on the other a sea battle of the time, in which the Spanish 
fleet was destroyed and in which the Black Prince took a gallant 
part. 

A word about the future of the Square. It is good to learn that 
the Post Office and the Yorkshire Bank, which were threatened 
with demolition, have been saved, and that ultimately private 
motors will be banned from the Square which, it is to be hoped, 
will regain its former peace. I would support the suggestion that 
when the Post Office is transferred to its new premises this familiar 
building, whose facade has more than a hint of the Renaissance, | 
should be cleaned and converted into a museum. The open space 
at the back of the building might become a garden. The statues 
deserve such an environment. 





WILSON ARMISTEAD AND THE LEEDS 
ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT 


by 


IRENE E. GOODYEAR, B.A. 


BY THE MID NINETEENTH CENTURY, Leeds was distinguished for its 
independent-mindedness in all social and political, working class 
movements, not least for its rigorous antislavery principles. There 
had developed during the two decades prior to 1840, a strong 
slave abolitionist sentiment amongst middle class Nonconformists 
in Leeds, which in 184% was united by Wilson Armistead into 
the Leeds Antislavery Association.’ As President and later Librarian 
of its more conservative successor, the Leeds Young Men’s Anti- 
slavery Society founded in 1857, and as Treasurer of the Leeds 
Freedmens’ Aid Association, established in 1865, Wilson Armistead’s 
zeal, dedication and literary propaganda greatly inspired those 
campaigning for the removal of slavery in the United States of 
America. 

Wilson Armistead (1819-68)? was a member of the Society of 
Friends and an enthusiastic philanthropist. His obituary records 
that ‘“‘he had a deeply sympathizing heart for suffering and distress 
of every kind, and to the close of life was anxious to devote his 
time and energies to the welfare of his fellow men’’.® In particular, 
Wilson Armistead sought to counteract the abundance of trivial 
publications which he lamented were teeming from the press in 
what he considered to be an “age of desultory reading’.* Nearly 
half of the forty-six titles attributed to Wilson Armistead and 


1 Annual Report of the Leeds Antislavery Association, Joseph Lupton, 
Chairman (Leeds, 1854), 6. 

2 Wilson Armistead was born 30 August 1819, the son of Joseph (1793- 
1861, brush manufacturer) and Hannah (Wilson) Armistead, of Water Lodge, 
Leeds. On 15 May 1844 he married Mary Bragg of Allonby; they had five 
children: Joseph John, born 1846; Arthur Wilson, born 1851; Anthony 
Wilson, born 1853; Sarah Maria, born 1849; Mary Louisa, born 1856. Wilfrid 
Allott, “Wilson Armistead, 1819-1868”, Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, vol. 50 (1963), 158-63. 

3 Annual Monitor (1869), 2. 

4Wilson Armistead, comp., Select Miscellanies, 6 vols. (1851-52), I, 
Preface, 3. 
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listed by Joseph Smith in his Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books 
(1867), were works of moral and spiritual edification.° Foremost 
in this category were the Select Miscellanies, comprising mainly 
extracts from Quaker journals included to emphasize the import- 
ance of Scriptural instruction and observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. Also, they praised Quaker fortitude under persecution 
and were interspersed with numerous moralistic admonitions, such 
as the following on the advantages of sickness: 

“Sickness should teach us these four things— What a vain thing the 


world is! What a vile thing sin is! What a poor thing man is! What a 
precious thing an interest in Christ is!’’é 


Central to Wilson Armistead’s concern, however, was a desire 
to secure to the African race their rights and liberties.’ The time 
devoted by others to relaxation was spent by Armistead in “close 
mental and sedentary labours to the service of the poor Negro’.® 
From an early age he demonstrated his genius as a compiler of 
material rather than a producer of original work by the compilation 
of Negro biographies, all of which sought to prove the intelligence, 
piety, integrity, industry and benevolence of the Negro. 

When only twenty-one, Wilson Armistead compiled the Memoirs 
of Paul Cuffe, to restore to the Negro his violated privileges and 
“proper rank in the scale of creation”.® Paul Cuffe was the son 
of an African slave, who later as a Quaker and philanthropist had 
used money acquired in trade for the establishment of a Negro 
school in Philadelphia. In 1849, Armistead edited the personal 
accounts of two African Negroes, Zangara and Maquama, who had 
been captured and sold into slavery by white traders,’® and in 
1850 he compiled a biography of the Rev. J. Asher, a Negro Pastor 
of Shiloh Baptist Church, Philadelphia, to emphasize negroid 
intellectual and religious capabilities.? 


5 Wilson Armistead compiled a series of moral instructions and anecdotes, 
entitled The Gleaner, published in newspapers and magazines, 1855-61. He 


also compiled forty-eight moralistic tracts, Seeds for every Soil and Season. 


(Leeds, 1860). See Joseph Smith, A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
vol. I (1867), 124-31. 

6 Select Miscellanies, III, 283. 

7 Wilson Armistead inherited a tradition of antislavery sentiment from 
the Quakers, who had organized the first of England’s antislavery societies 
in 1783. Howard Temperley, British Antislavery, 1830-1870 (1972), 1-3. 

8 Annual Monitor (1869), 4; C. S. Spence, Memoirs of Eminent Men of 
Leeds (Leeds, 1868), 79-80. 

9 Wilson Armistead, ed., Memoir of Paul Cuffe (1840). 

10 W. Armistead, Slavery Illustrated; in the Histories of Zangara and 
Maquama ... Related by themselves (1849). 

11 W, Armistead, ed., Incidents in the Life of the Rev. J. Asher (1850). 
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Wilson Armistead’s most ambitious, voluminous and influential 
work, the Tribute for the Negro'* contained one of the few 
examples of Armistead’s creative writing ability. The work 
somprised two parts consisting of 150 biographical sketches and 
2 well-reasoned argument covering fifteen chapters. A religious 
rhetoric pervaded the argument throughout, revealing the 
convictions of a staunch Quaker. Armistead quoted extensively 
from reliable sources on phrenology,’® to support his argument 
that a coloured skin, receding forehead and depressed vortex by 
no means implied that Negroes were constitutionally and therefore 
irremediably inferior in the powers of their mind. Rather this 
was the result of the degraded state in which the Negroid race 
had so long been held. Armistead indicated that for centuries 
Negroes had been exposed to influences detrimental to the develop- 
ment of their moral and intellectual faculties, declaring, “rum, 
gunpowder, the horrors of slavery, the unblushing knavery of 
trade, these have been their teachers!’’'* Moreover, Armistead 
hoped that the Tribute for the Negro would prove that “genius, 
talent and virtue were not dispensed in less measure to the Black 
than to the fairer portion of our species.”’® The work was 
dedicated to three outstanding Negroes, James Pennington,*® 
Frederick Douglass’? and Alexander Crummell.’® Also, the 
comparatively inconspicuous slave, Nancy Pitchford, merited 


12W. Armistead, Tribute for the Negro (Manchester, 1848). (Cited as 
Tribute.) 

13 Phrenology was one of the popular pseudo-sciences of the day, based 
on the assumption that various mental traits were localized in the brain 
and could be identified by peculiarities of bone formation of the skull. 
This false assumption was introduced by Dr Franz Joseph Gall in Vienna, 
1796, and was popularized in England by George Combe. Such was its 
popularity that classes in phrenology were held at the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute in 1846. John F. C. Harrison, Learning and Living, 1790-1960 : A 
Study in the History of the English Adult Education Movement (1961), 114-16. 

14 Tribute, 561. 

15 Correspondence of the British and Foreign Antislavery Society (here- 
after referred to as B.F.A.S.S. Correspondence), Wilson Armistead to John 
Scoble, 1 November 1847, MSS. British Empire, S 18, C 12/118. Rhodes House 
Library, Oxford. 

16 James W. C. Pennington was born a slave in Maryland in 1809, but later 
became Minister of the first Negro Presbyterian Church in New York. Tribute, 
136. 

17 Frederick Douglass was an escaped slave from Maryland and former 
calker in a Baltimore shipyard, who was employed as an abolitionist lecturer 
for the Massachusetts Antislavery Society. Armistead considered him to be 
“in intellect richly endowed and in natural eloquence a prodigy”. Tribute, 
456. 
18 Alexander Crummell was Minister of a New York Episcopal Church. 
Tribute, 139. 
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inclusion in the biographical section, as an indication of Negro 
piety and munificence, since upon her death she had bequeathed 
to charity her entire life savings of 400 dollars.*® 

The Tribute for the Negro comprised the most complete collection 
of such biography published at that time.”° It was particularly 
welcomed by free Negroes and fugitive slaves, such as William 
Wells Brown,?' who later praised the Tribute and its author in 
his own biographical account, adding, “Few English gentlemen 
have done more to hasten the day of the slave’s liberation than 
Wilson Armistead.”?? Many people subscribed towards the publica- 
tion of the Tribute and indeed Armistead remarked that the 
subscription list “embraced nearly a thousand of the most 
conspicuous characters in the walks of benevolence and 
philanthropy, including the Sovereign of the most enlightened 
country of the world’’.?* Undoubtedly the latter remark referred 
to Queen Victoria! 

Sources for the Tribute show that Wilson Armistead was in 
extensive correspondence with the abolitionists in both England 
and America. Joseph Sturge, founder of the British and Foreign 
Antislavery Society,?* recommended for inclusion in the Tribute 
his observation in Philadelphia of the fluency of Cinque, leader of 
the Amistad captives,”° and of the intelligence of the eleven-year-old 
Kali, who had claimed to be able to spell any word in the Gospels.?® 
Also included in the Tribute was a letter sent by a Captain 


18 Tribute, 427. 

20 Annual Monitor (1869), 3. 

21 William Wells Brown (1816-84) was an escaped slave from Kentucky 
who became a prominent abolitionist lecturer for antislavery societies in 
New York and Massachusetts during 1840’s. He was also the originator of 
American Negro fiction. Benjamin Quarles, Black Abolitionists (New York, 
1969), 62. 

22 William Wells Brown, The American Fugitive in Europe — Sketches of 
Places and People Abroad, 2nd ed. (New York, 1969), 147. 

23 Preface to Tribute. 

24In 1839, the Quaker, Joseph Sturge founded the British and Foreign 
Antislavery Society, the most enduring of all England’s national antislavery 
organizations. B.F.A.S.S. headquarters were situated in Broad Street, London, 
hence reference to central office committee members of B.F.A.S.S. as the 
Broad Street Quakers. Temperley, British Antislavery, 62-92. 

25 The Amistad was a Spanish schooner, which in 1839 had been seized 
by its cargo of slaves in an attempt to divert the ship to their West African 
homeland of Mendi. The ship had been seized by the United States navy 
and the Africans imprisoned, pending trial for piracy. Abolitionists led by 
Lewis Tappan had successfully campaigned for their release. The Mendians 
had consequently appeared at public meetings throughout North America, in 
order to raise money for their return journey to Africa. Quarles, Black 
Abolitionists, 76-8. 

26 Tribute, 130, 497-502. 
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Pilkington, civil engineer at Sierra Leone, 1847-49, extolling free 
Negroes who had mastered three European languages, English, 
French and Dutch.*” In addition, Armistead’s account contained 
the favourable impressions of a Captain Wauchope of the royal 
frigate Thalia who had been impressed by Negro erection of well- 
furnished, stone houses at Free Town, Sierra Leone.”® Also printed 
were letters received by Armistead from former slave owners 
testifying to Negroid intelligence. Notably a former slave owner 
from Maryland expressed his belief in Negro intelligence, following 
the discovery that one of his slaves was the son of an African 
prince!*° Extracts from Armistead’s correspondence with J. J. 
Roberts, the Negro Governor of Liberia,?° moreover, illustrated 
Armistead’s interest in Liberia, a settlkement area for liberated 
slaves in West Africa founded by the American Colonization 
pociety in’ 1822.°! 

During the summer of 1850, Wilson Armistead visited America 
to acquire first-hand impressions of Negro intelligence, and upon 
his return to England published his impressions in a series of 
twenty articles in The British Friend.*? During a visit to Boston, 
Armistead was impressed by encounters with the fugitive slaves, 
William and Ellen Craft.** He twice met the Rev. Samuel Ringgold 
Ward, agent for the Canada Antislavery Society, and he made an 
acquaintance with the Boston Negro lawyer, Robert Morris, and 
with Macon Allen, a Negro Justice of the Peace in Massachusetts.** 
Most important for the subsequent direction of the future Leeds 
Antislavery Association, however, was Armistead’s encounter with 
William Lloyd Garrison (1805-79), leader of the extremist branch 

27 Tribute, 249-52. 

28 Sierra Leone was a British West African Crown Colony, which in 1789 
had been made a refuge for freed Negroes taken to Nova Scotia after the 
American Revolution. Captain Wauchope considered the Negroes to be 
“hard working, money making people’. Tribute, 326. 

29 Tribute, 476. 

30 The Tribute for the Negro also contained extracts from the Inaugural 
Address of Governor J. J. Roberts and a speech by the Liberian Senator, 
Hilary Teage. Tribute, 524-34. 

31 Armistead held many of the visionary ideas which saw Liberia as 
the permanent home for emancipated slaves. He considered it to be “the 
nucleus of a vast political and religious empire’, possessing a community 
as “purely moral as any in the world”. Tribute, 523-24. 

32 (Wilson Armistead), “Reminiscences of a Visit to the United States in 
Summer 1850’, in The British Friend, vol. 8 (1 November 1850)—10 (1 
December 1852). 

33 William Wells Brown had arranged meetings throughout New England 
for the fugitive slaves, William and Ellen Craft, following their escape from 


Georgia in 1848. The British Friend, vol. 10, 57. 
34 The British Friend, vol. 9, 95. 
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of the antislavery movement in America and advocate of the need 
for immediate emancipation of the slave.*’ As a result of the 
meeting, Armistead considered Garrison to be a “noble champion 
of liberty’”’ and agreed with him that: 


“The whole scope of the English language is inadequate to describe 
the horrors and impieties of slavery, and the transcendent wickedness 
of those who sustain the bloody system. Instead of repudiating any 
of its strong terms we rather need a new and stronger dialect.’’?® 


Wilson Armistead lived in the great age of Victorian 
philanthropy, amidst middle-class attempts to promote the mental 
and moral improvement of the working class. Bible and Religious 
Tract Societies, Sunday School Unions, Temperance Societies, 
campaigns for factory and parliamentary reform and proposals 
for adult education sprang up throughout England.®’ The plight 
of the American Negro slave thus naturally appealed to the 
philanthropic sentiments of a number of middle class, Liberal, 
Nonconformist citizens in Leeds. Armistead’s proposal for the 
formation of a local Antislavery Association on 15 February 1853 
consequently received considerable support from this sector of 
the population.’® 


35 William Lloyd Garrison was a radical, working-class militant, who in 
1831 had published an abolitionist paper, The Liberator, and in 1832 had 
formed the New England Antislavery Society. Both these organs had been 
used to outline a programme of immediate emancipation for the slave, 
which had become known as Garrisonism. In 1840, Garrison and the New 
England radicals had seized control of the American Antislavery Society. 
However, Garrison’s extremism alienated many abolitionists and Church 
leaders. He advocated secession if necessary from a Government which 
condoned slavery and linked slavery with extraneous issues — anti-clerical- 
ism, antisabbatarianism, women’s rights, pacifism. Temperley, British Anti- 
slavery, 207-9; Gilbert Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-44 (New York, 
1964), chap. 9. 

36 The British Friend, vol. 10, 58. 

37 Armistead was a member of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute and Literary 
Society, one of the most successful attempts at adult education prior 
to 1870. Annual Report of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute and Literary 
Society, J. D. Luccock, Chairman (Leeds, 1863), 27; Armistead’s Temperance 
sympathies were evident in the petition presented against the issue of a 
spirit licence to a Leeds hotelier: ‘Petition presented to Brewster Sessions, 
31 August 1864, against the issue of a spirit licence to Mr Elkanah Oates 
in Tonbridge Street, Leeds.” Leeds Temperance Society Papers, JC/A/5, Leeds 
Archives Department. 

38 Prominent abolitionists included the Redemptionist, Chartist, Republican 
and Temperance advocate, Joseph Barker, the Liberal reformer, William 
Edward Forster and the Radical M.P. for Leeds, 1859-74, Edward Baines 
Junior. Michael Brook, “Joseph Barker and ‘The People’, the true Emigrants’ 
Guide”, Publications of the Thoresby Society, XLVI (1963), 333-78; T. Wemyss 
Reid, Life of the Right Honourable William Edward Forster (1888), vol. 1, 
276, 288-93, 306-8; Spence, Memoirs, 18-22. 
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The Leeds Antislavery Association was essentially Garrisonian 
in character, which fitted in well with the radical traditions of 
Leeds.*® The character of the Association was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by Armistead’s friendship with William Lloyd Garrison and 
with Dr John Bishop Estlin, leader of the Bristol Garrisonians, 
who gave Armistead considerable assistance with the formation 
of the Leeds Association.*® Also, Leeds abolitionists were greatly 
encouraged by the visits of prominent Garrisonians such as the 
American abolitionist, Miss Sarah Pugh, and George Thompson, 
President of the Antislavery League in England.*! Moreover, the 
Visit in September 1853 of the immediate emancipationist, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, particularly encouraged the Leeds Association 
during the first months of its existence.*? Indeed, formation of 
the Association had initially been attributed to the need to render 
permanent the emotions roused by Mrs Stowe’s publication of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Not since West Indian Emancipation, stated 
the Association’s Annual Report, had public feeling been so enlisted 
against slavery. The book had ‘aroused a sentiment which could 
never be destroyed but with the extinction of Slavery’’.*? 

Garrisonian resolutions formed the basis of the Association’s 
constitution. Slavery was considered “abhorrent to humanity” 


39 By the 1850s Leeds was renowned as a centre for Nonconformist 
radicalism, and as an emporium of advanced social ideas. It was considered 
second only to Manchester as a centre of radical and working-class move- 
ments in the North of England. J. F. C. Harrison, “Social Reform in Victorian 
Leeds : the Work of James Hole, 1820-95”, Publications of the Thoresby 
Society, Monograph no. III (1954), 2-13; Temperley, British Antislavery, 212. 

40 Prior to 185%, there had existed an auxiliary branch of B.F.A.S.S. in 
Leeds. By 1853 this Society was considered to be no longer in active existence. 
Annual Report of the Leeds Antislavery Association (1854), 6. 

41 [bid., 6, 12-14; Refusal to seat female delegates of the Garrisonian- 
controlled American Antislavery Society at the World Antislavery 
Convention, London, 1840, had provoked the formation of England’s first 
national Garrisonian organization. Temperley, British Antislavery, 85-92, 
215-19. 

42 Mrs Stowe encouraged the formation of the Antislavery Bazaar Move- 
ment in Leeds, to raise funds for the annual Boston Bazaar organized by 
Mrs Maria Weston Chapman. The Leeds Antislavery Association presented 
100 Sovereigns to Mrs Stowe and prior to her departure, Mrs Stowe and her 
travelling companions, the Rev. Charles Beecher, her sister-in-law and nephew, 
were able to meet members of the Association at the home of Edward Baines, 
Headingley Lodge. Annual Report of the Leeds Antislavery Association (1854), 
1-5: 

43 Ibid., 5, 8; Uncle Tom’s Cabin so fixed the horrors of slavery in people’s 
minds, that over one million copies were sold within eight months of its 
publication in England. The novel was also dramatized, serialized and 
translated into many languages. Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline, The 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Philadelphia, 1941), 196-207. 
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and in “direct violation of the laws of God’. Immediate emancipa- 
tion for the slave was declared to be the Association’s main task 
and members pledged themselves not to allow private opinions on 
subjects other than slavery to interfere with the functionings of 
the Association. Rather, they would let the “magnificence of the 
conception of full liberation for millions be the all-sustaining 
impulse’’.** Further, the Association was founded on non-sectarian 
grounds, as a result of which ministers from varying denominations 
subscribed to it.*° 

The Leeds Association was the only antislavery body in England 
to apply Garrisonian principles to its structure by establishing a 
committee consisting of both men and women.*® Of the twenty 
members appointed to the Association’s first committee, twelve 
were women. Moreover, only two of the most responsible positions 
went to men, with Armistead designated as President and Joseph 
Lupton elected as Vice-President.*7 Of the 187 subscribed members 
and donors for the Association’s first year, I10 were women. 
Equality of the sexes was further emphasized by the Association’s 
emblem, a variant of the traditional Wedgwood plaque with two 
figures, one male and one female, with the words “Am I not a 
woman and a sister?’”’ subscribed under the customary inscription 
“Am I not a man and a brother?’’** Election of the committee 
for 1854-55, however, showed a slight rebalance in favour of the 
men, since the committee was enlarged to twenty-six members 
with an equal number of male and female members. Also, the 
Treasurer, Mrs William Scholefield, and the Secretary, Mrs W. 
Guest, were the only women to gain official positions.*° 

44 Annual Report of the L.A.A. (1854), 6. 

45 The Church of England was represented by the Rev. William Sinclair, 
vicar of St George’s Church, Leeds, and by the Rev. John Blomefield. James 
Turner and Thomas Hincks were Unitarian Ministers. Charles Wicksteed 
was Unitarian Minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. The Rev. R. W. Hamilton 
was a Congregationalist Minister, while James Acworth was a Baptist 
Minister. Annual Report of the L.A.A., 7, 18-20. 

46 Garrison advocated not only the appointment of female committee 
members, but also the appointment of female agents and lecturers. Temperley, 
British Antislavery, 245. 

47 Mrs Wilson Armistead was appointed Librarian, Mrs Hamilton Richard- 
son was elected Treasurer, Mrs William Guest and Miss H. Lupton were 


ae Secretaries to the Association. Annual Report of the L.A.A. 
(1854), 7. 

48 [bid., 18-20; The subscription list shows that the L.A.A. was essentially 
a middle class, family movement. Seven members from Armistead’s family 
alone were listed. Also in 1854, Armistead’s uncle succeeded him as President 
of the Association. See Annual Report of the L.A.A., 4. 

49 Tbid., 4; By 1857, the L.A.A. had given way to the Leeds Young Men’s 
Antislavery Society and women were henceforth excluded from its member- 
ship. It is not clear why this change in title and membership occurred. 
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It is interesting to note that the Leeds Association expressed a 
wish to encourage correspondence with other American and 
British Associations and that no overt declaration of hostility 
was made towards the British and Foreign Antislavery Society, 
as had been the case with the Bristol Garrisonians.*®° Relationship 
with the B.F.A.S.S. during the first year of the Association’s existence 
indeed appears to have been particularly good, a situation which 
was no doubt encouraged by the replacement of John Scoble by 
the more conciliatory Louis Alexis Chamerovzow as Secretary of 
the B.F.A.S.S. in 1851.°! Advertisements and reviews of antislavery 
literature published in Leeds and of antislavery projects initiated 
by the Leeds Association were regularly published in The Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, as a result of which circulation of this journal 
increased by thirty a month amongst members of the Association.°” 

Relationship between the Leeds abolitionists and the B.F.A.S.S., 
however, virtually ended following failure of the B.F.A.S.S. to 
present a letter representative of the Leeds Association’s views at 
the World Antislavery Convention in November 1854.°* Armistead, 
who had been responsible for drafting the letter deeply regretted 
the B.F.A.S.S. decision. The only contentious issue contained in 
the letter which could possibly account for this decision concerned 
Armistead’s exhortation for the need for greater unity amongst 
abolitionists. Armistead deplored insinuations made against 
American Garrisonians by those who, with a “holier than thou 
attitude’, considered themselves the true holders of the Anti- 
slavery faith. He continued: ‘Let the variance which exists between 
the professed friends of the slave in England be henceforth 
terminated, and a hearty union and decided co-operation be 
instituted.”’°* Undoubtedly these denunciatory remarks were 
directed at the Broad Street Quakers.°° 


50 [bid., 6. 

51'To improve relations between Garrisonians and B.F.A.S.S., Chamerovzow 
published reports of Garrisonian meetings in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
organ of the B.F.A.S.S.; hence Armistead’s approval of the “improved appear- 
ance and tone of The Reporter’’. Armistead to Chamerovzow, 7 April 1853, 
(B.F.A.S.S. Correspondence, S 18, C 27/49). 

52 Armistead to Chamerovzow, 18 April, 24 September 1853 (S 18, C 27/50, 
53); Armistead’s scheme for an antislavery prize essay competition was also 
publicized: 15 April 1854 (C 27/58). 

53 Chamerovzow had invited all factions to attend the World Antislavery 
Convention as part of his conciliatory policy. Temperley, British Antislavery, 
242-4. 

54 Armistead to Chamerovzow, 27 November 1854 (S18, C€C27/62); 4 
mecember 1854 (S18, C 27/63). 

55 See note 24. 
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Except for the mild invective expressed in this letter, it appears 
that Armistead was essentially a moderator and mediator rather 
than an extremist. He was acquainted with leaders of both major 
abolitionist camps and, indeed, continued correspondence with 
the: B.FASS. asa private citizen until 1865.°° Attimes ti 
adherence to Garrisonism even appeared to be equivocal.’ Whilst 
supporting Garrisonian immediatism with violent words —‘‘Slavery 
is a most heinous sin, and must be immediately terminated,’°* — 
when it came to action, he preferred arguments of reason and 
persuasion to coercion. He supported plans to colonize Liberia with 
slaves who had gained their freedom, not as a result of immediate 
emancipation, but by means of gradual, compensated emancipa- 
tion.”® Also, his publications displayed a tendency towards pacifism 
rather than the use of physical violence.®’ Moreover, at a meeting 
held in Leeds in December 1859 to commemorate John Brown’s 
raid on Harper’s Ferry and his subsequent execution,®* Armistead 
publicly acknowledged his tendency towards pacifism. Whilst 
unable to extol John Brown with the fervour of Frederick Douglass, 
who during the meeting had described John Brown as ‘Saviour 
of America’’,°? Armistead was moved by Douglass’s appeal to 
righteous anger, and at the end of the meeting maintained that 


56 Armistead turned to the B.F.A.S.S. whenever he required source material 
and advice concerning his antislavery publications: Armistead to Peter 
Bolton, 12 May 1855 (S18, C 24/24); Armistead to Chamerovzow, 12 April 
1655; 8 March 185£6;'3 April 1665 (S18, C 27/65; 73,76): 

57 Temperley, British Antislavery, 237. 

58 Armistead to Chamerovzow, 27 November 1854 (S18, C 27/62). 

59 Garrison attacked colonization as a solution to the race problem and 
considered Liberia to be a compromise with slavery, devised by liberal 
minded, pro-slavery advocates. Martin Duberman, ed., The Antislavery 
Vanguard (New Jersey, 1965), 35. 

60 Armistead quoted Lord Brougham on the advantages of peace: Select 
Miscellanies, vol. 2, 39; he praised Anthony Benezet’s attempt to dissuade 
Americans from resorting to war in 1776. Armistead, ed., Anthony Benezet 
(London, 1859), 76-9. 

61 John Brown had led sixteen whites and five negroes in a raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, a Federal Government Arsenal, in the belief that such an 
action would provoke a general slave insurrection. The venture failed and 
Brown was executed on 2 December 1859. Louis Filler, The Crusade Against 
Slavery, 1830-1860 (New York, 1960), 170-5. 

62 Whereas the B.F.A.S.S. denounced the raid, Garrisonians considered 
Brown to be a martyr and abolitionist hero. Frederick Douglass and Sarah 
Remond took this opportunity to rally public support for the Garrisonians, 
visiting Leeds in November 1859. Indeed, the Leeds Young Men’s Antislavery 
Society hired Sarah Remond for three months until March 1860, during 
which time she lectured extensively throughout Leeds and district. Leeds 
Mercury, 24 December 1859. 
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his ‘‘peace principles” had not been violated by anything which 
had been said that evening.*®® 

It was perhaps because of Wilson Armistead’s more moderate 
stance in such matters that he was succeeded as President of the 
Association in March 1844, by his uncle, John Wilson (1800-1872), 
of Wray.®* Armistead, however, remained on the committee, 
replacing his wife as Librarian. 

Now freed from the responsibility of overall leadership of the 
Association, Armistead was able wholeheartedly to employ his 
literary talents in the abolitionist cause. He believed strongly in 
the power of the press in the antislavery campaign, considering 
it to be “one of the most important means of operation” for ‘“‘the 
working upon public opinion’’.®° Armistead took full advantage 
of the sympathy of the local press in the abolitionist cause®® and 
from 1855 to 1859 was to promote the publication of the Associa- 
tion’s own journal, The Antislavery Pilot.°’ During his term as 
President, moreover, Armistead had initiated the distribution of 
tracts designed to appeal to Germans emigrating to America, as 
they passed through Leeds on their journey from Hull to Liver- 
pool.®® Also he had established an Antislavery Library in Leeds 
which, by March 1844, contained over 100 volumes and 200 distinct 
works. Books were contributed by members and were bought out 
of Association funds. Items included in the library ranged from a 
copy of Theodore Weld’s American Slavery As It Is to a volume 
of Alexander Pushkin’s poems and numerous American antislavery 
weeklies.°° 

Wilson Armistead’s most ambitious project was the compilation 


63 Tbid. 

64 Annual Report of the L.A.A. (1854), 4. 

65 Armistead to Chamerovzow, 27 November 1854 (B.F.A.S.S. Correspond- 
ence, S16; C 27/62). 

66 The Leeds Mercury was a powerful organ of civil and religious liberty 
and under the proprietorship of Edward Baines advocated the need for 
slave abolition. Spence, Memoirs, 18-22; Sir Edward Baines’s Correspondence 
and Papers, 71/1, Leeds Archives Department. 

67 The Antislavery Pilot : a selection of items illustrating American 
slavery ... Issued occasionally under the direction of the Committee of 
the Leeds Antislavery Association. Published by Wilson Armistead. No. 1, 
July 1855, in 22 nos. Joseph Smith, A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
vol. I, 128. 

68 Wilson Armistead, A Few Words to the Emigrants Proceeding to the 
United States (J. Jowett, 1853); Armistead to Chamerovzow, 7 April 1855 
(B.F.A.S.S. Correspondence, S 18, C 27/64). 

69 Annual Report of the L.A.A. (1854), 9; Theodore Dwight Weld, ed., 
American Slavery As It Is : Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses (New 
York, American Antislavery Society, 1839). 
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of a series of Antislavery Tracts, published both individually and 
bound into volumes of eighty-two tracts. They constituted the 
most ambitious project yet attempted by any antislavery society 
in England and were considered to be ‘an Heraculean, Utopian 
task’’.”° Indeed, the tracts proved to be so popular, that Armistead 
claims to have ordered a further half a million copies before the 
first half million had been distributed.’! It can easily be seen why 
the Antislavery Tracts attracted so much popularity, since Wilson 
Armistead astutely realized that a series of remarkable incidents 
and striking passages, selected in detached form, were likely to 
create a much greater impression than a series of lengthy addresses. 
The tracts ranged in length from one to twenty-four pages, 
comprising slave narratives, travel accounts, testimonies, extracts 
and advertisements from American newspapers and the opinions 
of individuals expressed throughout the ages.’? Portraits and 
engravings rendered the tracts particularly attractive. Included 
were engravings of slave branding, a slave owner shooting a 
fugitive slave and a slave hunted by bloodhounds.’* Indeed, the 
brutality of slavery was so carefully emphasized, not only 
pictorially but also by the use of graphic, emotive language, that 
one is led to conclude that the tracts appealed to the Victorians . 
as a subtle form of pornography and to their love of sensationalism. 
Slave owners were deemed the “greatest tyrants that ever dripped 
with blood’, while slave traders were declared to be “brokers in 
human flesh and butchers of human hearts’. Dramatic slave escapes, 
such as that made by Henry “Box” Brown from Virginia to 
Pennsylvania were, moreover, included as if to provide the final 
ingredient necessary for the truly authentic Gothic novel!” 
Throughout, Armistead appealed to the religious sympathies 
of the reader. The whole issue of slavery was elevated to the level 
of a universal, moral crusade, upon whose extinction depended 


70 Wilson Armistead, ed., Liberty is The Birthright of All ... A Series of 
Antislavery Tracts of which Half a Million are now first issued by the 
Friends of the Negro (1853), 4. Hereafter referred to as Antislavery Tracts. 

71 Price of tracts ranged from 7d. per 1oo for the shortest to 6/6d. per 
roo for the longest tracts. It would have been difficult to imagine a more 
exciting book compiled at that time for the purpose of antislavery. W. 
Allott, “Wilson Armistead, 1819-1868”, in Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, vol. 50 (1963), 161. 

72 Armistead was probably influenced by the form and presentation of 
Theodore Weld’s edition of American Slavery As It Is : Testimony of a 
Thousand Witnesses. This work similarly consisted of testimonies of slave 
holders, slave narratives and newspaper extracts. 

73 Antislavery Tracts, nos. 23, 32, 59. 

74 Antislavery Tracts, nOSs. 7, 17, 35. 
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the future welfare of the human race.’° Nor were the tracts 
lacking in black humour; for instance, the need for religious 
instruction was vividly illustrated by the following comment made 
by a slave concerning his owner: 


“Massa, bery good Christian: him bery good Christian indeed. Read 
de Bible to us: but him always read de same chapter, what says, 
servants obey your massas in all tings.”7® 


The talents of eminent Yorkshire poets, such as James 
Montgomery of Sheffield, hailed by William Wells Brown as the 
“poet of freedom’’,’’ were also employed by Armistead: 


“Is he not man, though knowledge never shed 
Her quickening beams on his neglected head? 
Is he not man, though sweet religion’s voice 
Ne’er made the mourner in his God rejoice? 
Is he not man, by sin and suffering tried? 
Is he not man, for whom the Saviour died? 
Belie the negro’s powers — in headlong will, 
Christian! thy brother thou shalt prove him still: 
Belie his virtues; since his wrongs began, 
His follies and his crimes have stamp’d him man.’’78 


Three years later, Wilson Armistead compiled a Juvenile Anti- 
slavery Series of Tracts, designed to inform young people of the 
sinfulness of slavery.’® In form and presentation they resembled 
the structure of the tracts produced in 1857. Illustrated throughout, 
they contained novelties designed to captivate a child’s interest, 
such as an antislavery alphabet and a juvenile version of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Slave stories were given blood-curdling titles, such 
as ““Three Children Eaten By Bloodhounds’’, and one even possessed 
the intriguing title, “Won’t It Wash Off?’*° 

Wilson Armistead realized the importance of the spoken as 
well as of the written word and arranged meetings to welcome 
prominent fugitive slaves, Negro freedmen and Garrisonian 
abolitionists from America.’ Meetings were usually held in the 

75 Armistead included tracts on the sale and separation of slave families, 
slave auctions and the kidnapping of slave children as a deliberate appeal 
to Victorian sympathies. Antislavery Tracts, nos. 26, 41, 49. 

76 Antislavery Tracts, no. 31. 


77 William Wells Brown, The American Fugitive in Europe, 148-53. 

78 James Montgomery, “The Negro Our Brother Man”, in Antislavery 
Tracts, no. 13. 

79 Wilson Armistead, ed., Juvenile Antislavery Series of Tracts (Leeds, 
1856). 

89 Juvenile Antislavery Tracts, nos. 4, 6, 7, 5. 

81 After 1830, the number of American Negro reformers to visit Britain 
greatly increased. The length of their visits ranged from six months to 
five years. While some came as conference and abolitionist society delegates, 
others came for professional and academic study. Quarles, Black Abolitionists, 
130-42. 
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Town Hall and were presided over by the Mayor. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, William Wells Brown and James Miller M’kim, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Antislavery Society, visited the Association 
in 1853, while in 1844 visits were made by Professor William Allen 
of Central College, New York, and by the Rev. Samuel Ringgold 
Ward.*? Lectures delivered by such eminent abolitionists were 
warmly welcomed by members of the Leeds Association who 
expressed their gratitude by financial generosity.**? William Allen 
was given £10 for delivering three lectures, while the Rev. Samuel 
Ringgold Ward received £5 for lecturing on the issue of coloured 
seamen.®* In 1861 the Association was particularly honoured by 
the visit of the controversial evangelical, the Rev. Dr George 
Barrell Cheever,*” and by the visit of four Negroes from Canada 
West — the Rev. Mr Troy, the Rev. Mr Kinnaird, the Rev. Mr 
Davidson and William Howard Day.*°® 

Armistead had predicted that slavery would be the basic cause 
of civil war in America as early as 1844 and again in 1859.8’ The 
outbreak of the American Civil War certainly lent fuel to the 
abolitionist cause, and on 22 September 1862 President Lincoln 
declared emancipation for the Negro slaves.*® Armistead was 


82 Annual Report of the L.A.A. (1854), 7, 11. 

83 Tbid., 9-10. 

84 The Rev. Samuel Ringgold Ward publicized laws regarding coloured 
seamen during his visit to England, following the seizure and sale into 
slavery of John Glasgow, an English sailor born in Demerara of free parents. 
Glasgow had been captured while in Savannah harbour and sold into 
slavery following failure of his captain to pay his jail fees. Charles H. 
Nichols, Many Thousands Gone (Leiden, 1963), 22. 

85 The Rev. Dr George Barrell Cheever (1807-90) was an exponent of that 
variety of Calvinism known as “New England Theology”. He believed in 
the terrors of law rather than the compassionate spirit of the Gospel and 
championed slave abolition, Negro citizenship and education. Dictionary of 
American Biography (1930). 

86 Leeds Mercury, 30 May 1861; At a meeting in South Parade Chapel, 
Leeds, in 1859, Mr Troy had been given funds for the erection of schools 
and chapels for refugee slaves in Canada: Leeds Mercury, 13 October 1859. 

87 Armistead considered that slavery would bring about ‘a very untoward 
and dangerous political crisis’. He also thought that Brown’s raid would 
precipitate “the culminating point of American slavery”, bringing the 
American slave system to a crisis. Armistead to Chamerovzow, 27 November 
1854 (B.F.A.S.S. Correspondence, S 18, C 27/62); Leeds Mercury, 24 December 
1859. 

88 Shrewder and more cynical than most, Armistead considered the 
Emancipation Proclamation to be an expedient, “time serving act of policy”, 
issued by a President who was committed to preservation of the Union 
rather than to slave abolition. Indeed, the liberation decree only freed 
slaves in areas where Federal troops were not in control. Wilson Armistead, 
Caution to Friends in reference to an appeal made by W. S. Northhouse 
1862 in the Leeds Mercury who suggests that abolitionists should give moral 
support to Lincoln in his Emancipation Proclamation (Leeds, 1862). For 
Armistead’s connection with the public meetings held in Leeds on the 
American civil war, see D. G. Wright, “Leeds politics and the American 
civil war’, Northern History, 9 (1974), 119-20. 
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particularly conscious that emancipation involved problems of 
relief and rehabilitation for the slaves, and with the aid of Thomas 
Harvey (1812-1884), of Leeds, founded a Freedmen’s Aid Associa- 
tion in Leeds in 1865.°° The Leeds Freedmen’s Aid Association 
combined with approximately fifty similar societies throughout 
England to provide an important source of material and financial 
aid for the freed Negroes.°° 

As co-founder and subsequently Secretary of the Leeds Freed- 
men’s Aid Association, Thomas Harvey brought valuable experience 
to the Association since he had previously helped in the 
organization of the Famine Relief Fund established for Finland 
in 1856.°' He circulated an appeal for aid for the slaves throughout 
Leeds and the West Riding, and together with Armistead published 
several appeals in the Leeds Mercury.®? As Treasurer of the 
Association, Wilson Armistead formed part of a deputation, sent 
out by the Friends’ Central Committee to Quarterly Meetings held 
in Cumberland, Northumberland and Westmorland, to present 
John Hodgkin’s “Appeal on behalf of the emancipated slaves.” 
During one of these meetings, Armistead was most impressed by 
the generosity of a dalesman with limited means, who had 
exchanged his small amount of family plate for a commoner 
metal in order that he could give the surplus — towards 
rehabilitation of the slaves.°° 

The appeals also met with a favourable response in Leeds. Levi 
Coffin, an American Quaker and organiser of the Western Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission, recalled having received almost £1,000 
from the Yorkshire Friends’ Quarterly meeting held in Leeds.°** 
In addition, a wealthy Friend, Robert Arthington (1779-1864) 
promised £1,000 if an equal sum could be raised in a given time. 
This Armistead succeeded in doing by an original scheme whereby 
the Association contributed £5 for every £4 (in cash or clothing) 


89 Sarah G. Harvey, Memorials of Thomas Harvey (Leeds, 1886), 19. 

90 Former abolitionists were most influential in the formation of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Associations. For information on these Associations and 
details of a National Society founded in 1865, see Christine Bolt, The Anti- 
Slavery Movement and Reconstruction. A Study in Anglo-American Co-opera- 
tion (1969), chaps. 3-5. 

91’Thomas Harvey (1812-84) had aided John Scoble and Joseph Sturge in 
investigating treatment of British slaves in the West Indies in 1836. 
Memorials, 19. 

92 Thomas Harvey, “A Plea for the Perishing’, in Memorials, 29; Leeds 
Mercury, 20 January, 14 February 1865. 

93 Armistead to Chamerovzow, 3 April 1865 (B.F.A.S.S. Correspondence, 
S15, C 27/76,:76a). 

94 Levi Coffin, Reminiscences of Levi Coffin (Cincinnati, 1876), 690. 
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which individual persons or groups were able to raise.®° Also, 
Virginia House, the home of Wilson Armistead which ironically 
had been built and named by a retired Virginian planter and 
slave owner, became the receiving centre for clothing, blankets 
and other goods. From Leeds, the goods were sent to Liverpool 
where they were shipped free of freight and customs duties to 
America.*® 

Wilson Armistead was as concerned to educate the Negro as 
he was to feed and clothe him. In the years following the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he particularly advocated public 
libraries for Liberia and Sierra Leone and contributed a number 
of volumes to the Negro library at the Moravian station in 
Jamaica.*” Also, Armistead expressed interest in the work of 
William Forster Mitchell, Superintendent of the freedmen’s schools 
for Tennessee and Alabama. Correspondence reveals that Mitchell 
shared with Armistead a firm belief in the industry and thirst for 
education which existed amongst Negro slaves. Mitchell considered 
the image of the idle Negro basking in the sun to be a mere myth. 
Such was the desire for knowledge amongst freedmen, he had 
found it a vacation to teach them.’® 

Constant work, late hours and business worries had taxed 
Wilson Armistead’s delicate health for a number of years. In 
addition to his antislavery activities, he had been plagued by 
endless business troubles as a result of his senior partnership in 
the family business of Joseph and John Armistead, mustard 
manufacturers and oil grinders of Water Hall Mills, Holbeck, 
Leeds. Armistead’s son later recalled that it was not until he and 
his brother Arthur inherited the business that the manufacture in 
any way prospered, whereupon it was sold to J. and J. Colman of 
London and Norwich.®? Wilson Armistead had also devoted much 
of his time to an interest in natural history and by 1860 had not 
only published articles on botany and ornithology,'®® but had also 


95 J, J. Armistead, Piloted, being a series of notes and experiences from 
the author’s life (1906), 7. 

96 [bid. 

97 Wilson Armistead, Public Libraries for Liberia and Sierra Leone. State- 
ments illustrative of American good feeling towards the emancipated slaves 
(Leeds, 1865); Annual Monitor (1869), 7; The British Friend, 2 March 1868. 

98 William Forster Mitchell to Armistead, 8 August 1865 (Tract Box 315, 
Friends’ House Library, London). 

99 J. J. Armistead, Piloted, 15; Spence, Memoirs, 79-80. 

100 T. B. Hall, A Flora of Liverpool, ed., Wilson Armistead (1839); Wilson 
Armistead, Account of Extraordinary Eruption of Solway Moss in 1771 
(Leeds, 1855). 
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cultivated one of the first fish hatcheries in England for commercial 
purposes.'°? 

On 21 October 1867, Wilson Armistead made his last public 
appearance at the meeting organized to welcome William Lloyd 
Garrison to Leeds.'°? This meeting must have been a particularly 
joyous occasion for Armistead, since most measures advocated 
by the abolitionists had been achieved: the immediate and universal 
abolition of slavery, the creation in America of a National 
Freedmen’s Aid Bureau to provide the Negro with relief and 
rehabilitation, and government assistance for the education of 
liberated slaves. Furthermore, Negro civil and political equality 
had been incorporated into the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments of the American Constitution. It thus seems hardly 
Surprising that, on this occasion, Armistead rejoiced that the 
meeting was “numerically not well attended’, since he was now 
content “to be in the old Friends’ phrase, ‘once more and for ever 
amongst those that were quiet in the land’.’”?°° 

Wilson Armistead died at his Leeds home, aged forty-nine, on 
18 February 1868.'°* Constantly inspired by a double mission in 
life, he had utilized a firm belief in the power of the press as an 
instrument of education and moral instruction, to promote a 
slave-conscious public in Leeds. Throughout his life he had preached 
the moral righteousness of his crusade, at one time declaring: 
“Let us not then fear the voice of ridicule or censure, but follow 
the dictates of those sympathies which the God of nature hath 
implanted in our bosoms: defend the defenceless, succour the 
oppressed, plead the cause of the innocent, manifest our allegiance 
to Him, the distinctive badge of whose disciples is love — love 
to the whole human family.’’?°° It is surely in passages such as this 
that Wilson Armistead’s source of determination, inspiration and 
endeavour is to be found. 


101 In 1868, Joseph John Armistead expanded this hatchery and established 
a larger hatchery in Borrowdale, Cumberland, which eventually became the 
Solway Fishery Company. J. J. Armistead, Piloted, 19. 

102 Annual Monitor (1869), 6; Leeds Mercury, 22 October 1867. 

103 Teeds Mercury, 22 October 1867. 

104 Annual Monitor (1869), 6. 

105 Preface to Antislavery Tracts. 


THE LEEDS PUBLIC DISPENSARY 
by 


S. T. ANNING, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


THE FOUNDATION 


THE LEEDS PUBLIC DISPENSARY was founded in 1824, but before 
describing its origin it is necessary to consider the history of the 
dispensary movement. 

Apothecaries originated from the Company of Grocers in the city 
of London and when, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, an 
apprenticeship of seven years was decreed for all trades, the 
grocer-apothecaries had to conform. King James I expressed the 
opinion that the profession of the apothecary concerned the 
lives and health of his subjects and should be preferred before 
those trades that concerned only their goods. In December 1617 
he granted the apothecaries a royal charter which did not absolutely 
forbid them to practise medicine or to furnish remedies without 
the order of a physician. Nevertheless, it was accepted for many 
years that the apothecary should only make up prescriptions 
ordered by a physician. If he treated a patient himself he could 
charge no fee but only charge for the remedies provided by him. 

In the seventeenth century more and more of the ordinary 
people, as distinct from the rich, used apothecaries as their medical 
attendants, especially during, and after the plague of 1664 in 
London and the provinces. In an attempt to stop this the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1697 opened three dispensaries. One was 
at the College in Warwick Lane, another in Gracechurch Street, 
and a third near St Martin’s Lane, where they would give advice 
free to any who consulted them. The apothecaries would not help 
them by making up medicines at reduced prices so that physicians 
employed “dispensers” at low rates. This attempt to keep the 
apothecaries in check was not successful and these dispensaries 
closed in 172%. 

In 1704 a decision of the House of Lords, in a test case of great 
importance, reversed a judgement of the lower courts that an 
apothecary had no legal right to practise and gave judgement 
that the necessities of the people overruled all existing prohibitions. 
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The example of the Royal College of Physicians was not forgotten 
and in 1769 George Armstrong opened a dispensary for children 
in Red Lion Square, and in the following year the first general 
medical dispensary was opened in Aldersgate Street near St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Patients were seen daily and those too 
sick to attend were visited in their homes. This became the usual 
practice in the new dispensaries that followed in London and the 
provinces. By 1800 there were fourteen dispensaries in the 
metropolis and by 1830 no fewer than thirty-five.’ A dispensary 
opened at Stockton-on-Tees in 1790.” 

The Apothecaries’ Act became law in 1815 and in August of 
that year the Court of Examiners of the Worshipful Society 
of Apothecaries laid down the first detailed regulations. The 
curriculum for candidates for the Licenciate of the Society included 
six months’ attendance on the practice of a public hospital, 
infirmary or dispensary.* Thus dispensaries came to have a place 
in medical education including postgraduate education. For 
example, the founders of British dermatology, Robert Willan and 
Thomas Bateman, both Yorkshiremen, taught at the Carey Street 
Dispensary during the years 1793 to 1820, and many physicians, 
later distinguished, such as Richard Bright and Thomas Addison, 
worked there. At the Leeds Public Dispensary postgraduate courses 
were held in 1906, when Sir Jonathan Hutchinson lectured, and 
in 1907, 1934, 1937, 1938 and 1941, the last being for officers of 
poe R.A.M.C. 

In Leeds the Public Dispensary originated in the House of 
Recovery. The latter hospital was opened in 1804.* In the years 
1801 and 1802 an alarming epidemic fever spread in Leeds and 
the neighbourhood. The contagion extended so rapidly and proved 
so fatal that some hundreds were affected at the same time.° The 
General Infirmary at Leeds did not admit patients with infectious 
diseases and the need for a special hospital for such persons was 
obvious. Meetings were held in December 1801 at the Rotation 
Office with William Cookson, the Mayor of Leeds, in the Chair, 

17. Cope, “The History of the Dispensary Movement”, in The Evolution 
of Hospitals in Britain, ed. F. N. L. Poynter (1964), 73. 

2R. P. Hastings, “A nineteenth-century Dispensary at work”, in Local 
Historian, X (1973), 221. 

3S. T. Anning, ‘Provincial Medical Schools in the nineteenth century”, 
in The Evolution of Medical Education in Britain, ed. F. N. L. Poynter (1964), 
ze T. Anning, “The Leeds House of Recovery”, in Medical History, XIII 


(1969), 226. 
5 T. D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete (1816), 85. 
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to consider the best means of establishing a House of Recovery, 
as fever hospitals were called at that time. A site in Vicar Lane 
was chosen for the new hospital: it was opposite the Vicar of 
Leeds’s house in a garden known as Vicar’s Croft. In October 1804 
Drs Thorp, Hird and Baynes were elected physicians and Messrs 
Logan, William Hey 2nd and Thomas Chorley as surgeons. 

In the Minute Books of the Leeds Public Dispensary we read: 
“On Thursday, the 15th day of April 1824 a special Meeting of 
the Trustees of the House of Recovery was held in the Board 
Room, to take into consideration the propriety of annexing a 
Dispensary to the House of Recovery. Charles Brown Esq., the 
Treasurer, in the Chair. It appeared to be the general opinion of 
the gentlemen present, that the establishment of a Dispensary in 
the Town is desirable, but that the two Institutions should be quite 
distinct from each other. After much conversation had taken place 
John Hill moved ‘That a Dispensary be annexed to the House of 
Recovery’, which was seconded by Wm Hey; Henry Hall moved 
as an amendment, which was seconded by Edward Baines, “That 
it does not appear to this meeting, that a Dispensary should be 
united to the House of Recovery, but should it be considered 
expedient by a public meeting, that the establishment of a 
Dispensary at Leeds is desirable, the Trustees of the House of 
Recovery are willing to let such part of the House as they can 
spare for that purpose.’ The amendment was carried by a great 
majority, there being only two hands held up against it. A 
requisition to the mayor to call a public meeting was drawn up, & 
signed by several gentlemen present.” 


(Advert'.) To the Worshipful, the Mayor of Leeds, We the undersigned 
request you will call a General Meeting of the inhabitants of the Town & 
Neighbourhood, for the purpose of considering the propriety of establishing 
a public Dispensary at Leeds. Leeds 15 April 1824 


Charles Brown Edwd. Baines Chas. Mapother 
Henry Hall Saml. Clapham F, Chorley 

John Clapham Jr. John Heaps Jonath. Wilks 
Wm. Hey Richd. Fawcett T.\S. Bo Reade 
Benj. Sadler Thomas Metcalfe Richd. Richardson 
A. Hunter M.D. Christ. Heaps M. Bloome 

Geo. Wray Jos. Fawcett Richd. Kemplay 
Geo. Rawson Thos. Teale Anth. Cass 

R. Taylor Fred. Kindler 


As a result of this the Mayor, Thomas Tennant, called a 
meeting to be held at the Court-House in Leeds on Thursday the 
22nd of April, at which it was resolved that a Dispensary would 
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be an institution of great utility in the town, that the accommoda- 
tion offered by the Trustees of the House of Recovery be gratefully 
accepted and that a provisional committee be appointed for 
receiving subscriptions and that when a sufficient sum was obtained 
a meeting of subscribers should be called to determine further 
measures. At a later meeting Lepton Dobson was requested to 
accept the office of Treasurer to the Dispensary. 

At a meeting held early in June 1824 the Rules of the Leeds 
Public Dispensary were adopted as follows: 


1. That all persons who subscribe annually the sum of one Guinea, or 
upwards, Benefactors of £10. tos., Ministers preaching annual sermons 
followed by collections, are Trustees, & are entitled to vote on all matters 
relative to it, & to have one patient continually on the Books of the Charity, 
for every Guinea subscribed, & for every donation of £10. 10s. or annual 
collection. That persons subscribing the sum of tos. annually possess the 
privilege of having one patient on the books at a time, but not to give 
more than five recommendations in the course of the year. They are not 
however entitled to vote on any occasion. 


2. That an annual general Meeting of the Trustees be held on the first 
Monday in July, at 12 o’clock at the Dispensary, at which meeting five 
Trustees shall constitute a Board, when the Accounts of the Charity for 
the preceding year shall be inspected & a full report offered of its present 
state, of the number of patients admitted during the year. 


3. That at the Annual Meeting, a Committee, consisting of the Treasurer, 
the Physicians & Surgeons of the Dispensary, & twelve other Trustees, be 
appointed to superintend its management & general concerns, which Com- 
mittee shall have the power of making such provisional regulations, as may 
appear necessary, & which may continue in force until the next annual 
Meeting, & that it shall meet once a month & that three be a quorum.® 


4. That no alteration in the Laws of the Charity, nor any election of 
Physician or Surgeon, after the first appointment of Medical Officers, be 
made unless a public notice be given thereof in the Leeds Papers, at least 
fourteen days previously; & that all elections, if contested, be made by 
ballot, & that in future, no person shall vote who has not been a Trustee 
at least six months, or whose subscription is in arrear. That Ladies may 
vote by proxy, & all Trustees residing five miles or upwards from Leeds. 


5. That the number of Medical Officers appointed for the Dispensary 
do not exceed three Physicians & three Surgeons, who shall be ex officio 
Trustees of the Dispensary. That no Physician is eligible unless he has 
obtained his degree by undergoing the usual exercises at an university and 
that no Surgeon is eligible unless he has received a diploma from some 
incorporated College of Surgeons, and that such Physicians and Surgeons 
as are duly elected to the care of this Charity, shall remain in their several 
departments so long as they continue to discharge the duties of their 
office. 


6 In 1825 there were three monthly meetings attended by no members and 
two attended only by Mr Garlick. 
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6. That the Election of the House Apothecary [Resident Medical Officer], 
who shall have served a regular apprenticeship, be made, after previous 
examination by the faculty for the time being. 


7. That every patient who brings a recommendation from a Trustee, 
shall receive advice & medicines at the Dispensary, without regard to 
place of abode. 


8. That one Physician & one Surgeon shall attend by rotation, at the 
Dispensary, three days a week, to examine & prescribe for their respective 
patients. They shall also visit at their several places of abode, such cases 
as are reported by the Apothecary to be difficult or dangerous. This class 
of patients shall be limited to those who are unable to attend the Dispensary 
from the nature of their complaints, & who reside within the Township 
of Leeds, not exceeding one mile from the Dispensary. 


9. That the whole time of the Apothecary be devoted to the service 
of the Dispensary; that he shall on no account attend to private professional 
practice; that he shall never leave the House without writing down in a 
book to be kept for that purpose, where he is gone; that he be the Secretary 
of the Institution, attend all Boards & Committee Meetings, minute down & 
register all proceedings & lay before the Committee a list of such medicines 
& other articles as are wanted. 


10. That the only proper objects of this Charity being the sick poor, 
no persons shall on any account receive relief who are able to pay for 
their medicines, and all patients, on applying for relief, shall be provided 
with a recommendation from a Trustee, except in cases of emergency, 
when they shall be prescribed for, & receive medicines in the first instance, 
on their personal application; —in such extreme cases, however, ihey are 
immediately afterwards to procure regular recommendations. 


11. That no patient shall be retained on the books more than two 
months (unless the Physician or Surgeon, under whose care they are placed, 
should deem it necessary)—-on their discharge they shall convey an 
intimation thereof to the Trustee, by whose recommendation they were 
admitted; and if any patients absent themselves longer than a fortnight, 
without an excuse satisfactory to their Physician or Surgeon, they shall 
be discharged for non attendance. 


12. That no menial servants nor domestic apprentices, whose masters 
are able to provide for them, can be admitted as proper objects of this 
charity. 

13. That all patients are to provide themselves with bandages, gallipots, & 
phials for their medicines, & to return any medicines which they may not use. 

14. That such laws of the General Infirmary at Leeds, as are applicable 
to the Dispensary, be referred to for the regulation of those matters not 
included in the preceding Laws. The children of the poor may be inoculated 
for the cow-pox by attending at the Dispensary on the days appointed. 

14.[bis] That all patients or their friends, are required to appear at the 


first meeting of the Committee after their discharge as cured or relieved, 
to return thanks. 


Following an advertisement in the press a general meeting of 
the subscribers to the Leeds Public Dispensary was held on 28 June 
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1824 for the election of medical officers. For the office of Physicians 
the candidates were Dr Thorp, Dr Hunter, Dr Williamson and Dr 
Scholefield. The first three of these were elected by ballot. For the 
office of Surgeons there were Messrs Cass, Garlick, Hare, Richardson 
and T. P. Teale. Mr Teale was elected with 234 votes, Mr Garlick 
with 198 and Mr Cass with 176. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect a committee of management 
for the ensuing year which was comprised of Thomas Tennant, 
Chairman, John Cawood, Newman Cash, Edward Baines, John 
Clapham, Francis Chorley, George Hirst, Jonathan Wilks, George 
Rawson, Richard Kemplay, Samuel Tinkler, Joseph Heighington 
and Thomas Benson Pease. In addition there was Lepton Dobson, 
the Treasurer. 

At a meeting of the Committee held two days later at the Court- 
House, with Mr Dobson in the Chair, it was agreed that Messrs 
Dobson, Cawood, Baines and Pease should form a deputation to 
confer with the Monthly Board of the House of Recovery in 
regard to accommodation for the Dispensary and the rooms offered 
were accepted with gratitude, at a rent of £10 per annum. 

On 2 August 1824, at the House of Recovery, the Medical 
Officers of the Dispensary interviewed three candidates for the 
office of Apothecary (Resident Medical Officer) and Mr Walker 
was chosen. His salary was to be £100 for the ensuing year. It 
was agreed that he should sleep in the House. Mr Garlick and Mr 
Heighington were requested to engage an Elaboratorian (i.e. a 
dispenser). Messrs Teale, Garlick and Walker were appointed to 
fit up the laboratory and procure the “proper apparatus etc.”, 
and Mr James Bedford and Mr William West, both druggists in 
Leeds, were asked to supply the drugs. William West was paid 
£22. 6s. od. for drugs on 2 November 1824. 

At another meeting on 20 September 1824 at the House of 
Recovery it was agreed that the Dispensary should be opened 
on Friday, 1 October, and that an advertisement to that effect 
be inserted once in all the Leeds papers. The number of patients 
treated during the remainder of 1824 is not known, but in 1825 
there were 1,814 out-patients and 400 patients were visited in 
their homes, some several times. 


THE DISPENSARY BUILDINGS 
In November 1825, in consequence of a notice from the Board 
of the House of Recovery and because the Dispensary required 
more accommodation, it was agreed that arrangements should 
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be made to provide a building adequate for its purposes. Dr Thorp 
was requested to obtain a sketch and details of the cost of the 
Dispensary in Birmingham, and Dr Hunter and Mr Rawson were 
asked to do the same as regards the Liverpool Dispensary. 

We read nothing more of the matter in the Minute Books until 
April 1827 when the plan for a building gratuitously provided by 
Messrs Watson and Patchett of York was discussed and approved. — 
It was to be submitted to a meeting of the subscribers to obtain 
their sanction for the immediate completion of the building. This 
scheme evidently came to nothing, for in July 1828 the Committee 
was bargaining for premises at the North Town End. By November 
the purchase was completed and Trustees appointed. The house 
was at 123 North Street (later 171), which is now Vicar Lane, at 
the corner of Templar Street. It cost £1,625. A ladies’ bazaar and 
a ball in 1826 had produced £1,559 which must have come in 
useful. The kitchen and some other rooms not required by the 
Dispensary were to be offered free of rent to a respectable widow 
or married couple if they would board any resident officers, on 
condition that all the rooms occupied by the Dispensary were kept 
clean and in good order free of all expense. Mrs Hopwood, the 
first ‘Matron’, carried out these duties from 1829 to 1837. The 
house contained seven bedrooms, a sitting-room, board room, 
physicians’ room, surgeons’ room, kitchen, storeroom and cellar. 

The Leeds School of Medicine was founded in 1831 and its 
first session started in the Leeds Public Dispensary, in the north 
wing of this house, on 25 October 1831.’ The rent was £10 per 
annum. The School remained there until February 1834 when it 
moved to 1 East Parade because of shortage of space and in order 
to be near the General Infirmary, then in Infirmary Street. 

In November 1841 it was resolved that a warm bath be procured 
for the use of the Institution though we do not know how this 
was achieved, and in November 1845 it was agreed that the 
physicians’ and surgeons’ rooms and the staircase should be lit 
by gas. It is surprising that this was not installed earlier; the 
Infirmary had gas lighting in 1820. 

The question of erecting a new building was again discussed in 
1848 and a plan of the Bath Dispensary was considered, but, on 
account of the depressed state of trade in Leeds and the recent 
successful appeal for funds to free the institution from heavy 
debt, it was thought the moment was not suitable. Nevertheless, 


7S. T. Anning, “Early Medical Education in Leeds”, in Leeds and its Region, 
ed. M. W. Beresford and G. R. J. Jones (1967), 240. 
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in 1851 it was generally agreed that the house was unsuitable for 
its purpose and that the best means of procuring a more elegant 
and commodious building should be seriously considered. 

There were various possibilities; rebuilding on the same site, 
building on the site of the old Workhouse in Lady Lane, off North 
Street, or on other sites. Eventually, in October 1864, it was 
decided to buy a plot of land in Belgrave Square from Mr Francis 
Lupton for £1,000. At this time the construction of Upper Briggate 
was being projected to join Briggate with North Street, and the 
road would run through Belgrave Square. The plot bought by the 
Dispensary would be in the angle formed by the junction of Upper 
Briggate with what is now Vicar Lane, and was 1,330 square yards. 

A building committee was formed consisting of Dr Allbutt, Mr 
Henry Chorley, surgeon, Mr Arthur Lupton, Mr Joseph Lambert 
and Mr Thomas Kirby. A few weeks later Mr Edward Atkinson’s 
name was added. A competition for plans was established and 
appeals made for a building fund. This soon brought in £73,430. 
Mr William Hill’s plan was chosen from a large number submitted 
and on Thursday, 19 October 1865, the foundation stone was laid 
by the Mayor, Mr J. D. Luccock. In May 1867 a little of the land 
in front of the new Dispensary was sold to the Town Council 
for use in building Upper Briggate and on 6 June 1867 the building 
was opened by the Mayor, Mr (later Sir) Andrew Fairbairn. This 
ceremony was followed by ‘“‘a sumptuous luncheon in the board 
room’. The old Dispensary was sold for £1,150. The new one 
cost £4,706. 

In 1899, estimates for fixing electric lights in the consulting 
rooms were obtained (£10. 2s. 6d. for nine lights), but the days 
of the building as a Dispensary were numbered. Leeds Corporation 
required some of its land for widening North Street (Vicar Lane). 
In October 1899 the Faculty (the Honorary Physicians and Surgeons) 
suggested that a new building be erected better suited to the 
requirements of the Institution, and a month later a letter from 
the Leeds Town Clerk stated that powers had been obtained by 
the Corporation for the acquisition of the whole of the building. 
The search for another site was begun. Various sites were con- 
sidered including that of the old Grammar School in North Street, 
and an architect, Walter A. Hobson, was called in to advise but 
not necessarily to plan the new building. After considering several 
sites, one situated on the north side of Hartley Hill with an 8o-ft. 
frontage on North Street and bounded on the north side by Back 
Brunswick Street, with an area of 1,470 sq. yds., was thought 
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suitable. This was bought for £10,384. Fortunately £6,250 had 
recently been paid into the bank, a legacy of the late J. W. Naylor, 
J.P., and a sum of £7,000 was available for investment. It was 
estimated that the new building would cost £13,000 and it was 
hoped to get £27,000 for the present building. In fact it fetched 
£256,500 from the Corporation and became the Chest Clinic. 

In November 1900, when plans were being considered, it was 
agreed that the new building should be considerably in advance 
of present requirements and that there should be a Dental Depart- 
ment. Seven firms of architects submitted plans in competition and 
that of Messrs Bedford & Kitson was chosen. They estimated the 
cost to be £14,000. Portland stone was to be used up to the first 
floor and then Accrington red bricks with Ancaster stone dressing. 

The new Dispensary was opened for the treatment of patients 
on 13 April 1904 and was formally opened on Thursday, 12 May, 
by Dr (later Sir) Thomas Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., who had been 
physician to the Institution from 1864 to 1879. He was now Regius 
Professor of Physic in Cambridge. 

A contemporary description of the building in the Minute Book 
is as follows: 

“The site is a sloping one and full use has been made of this feature, 
for, while the Main Entrance in North Street gives access to the Board 
Room, Secretary’s Office, and the Residential Portion, the upper door in 
Hartley Hill admits with only one step to the Out-patient Department on 
the first-floor level. The lower door in the same street is the entrance to 
the Casualty Department immediately within, and for the able-bodied 
messengers of home-patients coming for medicines, who alone of those 


attending the Dispensary, are required to ascend a flight of steps. A general 
exit for all is provided in Back Brunswick Street. 


The Residential Portion 


This is contained in the front block overlooking North Street. In the 
basement are the heating and hot-water apparatus and Cellars. On the 
ground floor are the Board Room, Secretary’s Office, and Faculty Room. 
On the first floor (on the same level as the Out-patient Department, with 
which it directly communicates) are the Sitting Rooms for Resident Officers 
and their Dining Room. On the second floor the Officers’ Bedrooms and 
Bath Rooms. On the third floor the Kitchens, Wash House, etc., and a 
suite of rooms for the Matron’s use. The fourth floor has ample sleeping 
accommodation and a Bath Room for the Servants. 


The Medical Department 


This consists of a Consulting Room, two Examining Rooms, and a Dark 
Room. The exit door of the Consulting Room opens into a vestibule leading 
directly into the Dispensary Lobby. 
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The Surgical Department 


This includes a Consulting Room, two Examining Rooms, an Operation 
Theatre, with an annex for sterilising instruments and dressings. The exit 
door of the Consulting Room opens into the Dispensary Lobby. A Dressing 
Room is situated between the Waiting hall and Dispensary Lobby, with 
both of which it communicates. In this room the Out-patient Nurse will 
do her work. 


The Ophthalmic and Aural Department 


This contains a Consulting Room, a Refraction Room, and a Dark Room, 
and adjoins the Operation Theatre, which is thus available for this as well 
as the Surgical Department. 


The Dental Department 

This includes four rooms, opening off the gallery, which is reached by a 
staircase from the Waiting Hall.” [The plan shows five dental rooms on 
the second floor.] 

In 1920 the Dispensary received a legacy of £7,596 from the 
estate of the late W. H. Bartholomew, and it was decided to add 
a wing to be known as the “Bartholomew Wing’. The necessary 
land next to the Dispensary in Hartley Hill was bought in April 
1921 for £3,000. Two wards for 16 beds and four cots in the new 
wing were completed in November 1922. A further extension to 
provide a children’s ward was approved in October 1930 and it 
was opened by the Lord Mayor, Dr A. Hawkyard, on 15 October 
1931. On account of these extensions the name of the institution 
was changed to the Leeds Public Dispensary and Hospital. 


THE WORK OF THE DISPENSARY 


As we have seen, the purpose of the Dispensary was to treat 
patients recommended by subscribers or trustees, and others in 
an emergency, either as out-patients or in their homes if too ill 
to attend. There was no visiting more than a mile from the 
Dispensary, but this area included some of the worst slums in 
Leeds and was divided into three districts, Bridge, Leylands and 
Bank. Out-patients from any parish were treated if they had a 
recommendation. The considerable growth of the work carried 
out, especially in the 1860s, is seen in Appendix VI. 

The three physicians and the three surgeons each attended the 
Dispensary by rotation one day a week and visited patients in 
their homes when requested by the resident officer on account of 
serious or difficult illness. 

The day-to-day medical duties were carried out by the resident 
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medical officer, known as the Apothecary, who had to be a 
Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries. The first was Mr Walker, 
appointed in August 1824 at a salary of £100 per annum. Some 
of the Apothecaries stayed for several years, such as James Cooper 
Pigg who held the appointment from 1843 to 1852. From February 
1826 there was also an Assistant Apothecary who was then paid 
a pound a week and in 1846 there were two and from 1848, three. 
Until 15 August 1861 the three assistants were “‘pupils’” or students 
but on that date it was thought preferable to employ three qualified 
men in all, the term “House Surgeons” being used. 

The dispensing was carried out by an “Elaboratorian’” though 
in August 1829 it was agreed that his services should be dis- 
continued and “that a stout boy be appointed to fulfil the duties 
of the situation”, no doubt under the supervision of the Apothecary. 
It is not clear when the first dispenser was appointed, but in 
December 1844 “Mr Spencer the Dispenser ... was discharged 
on his own confession of dishonesty”. The term “Elaboratorian” 
was still being used in 1851, but in September 1852 this man, Henry 
Naylor, is referred to as the ‘““Compounder’”’. A year later “dispenser” 
is mentioned again but “compounder” was used until 1859 when 
Mr Peacock was appointed dispenser at 17/- a week. The term 
persisted until the 1930s when he became known as the pharmacist. 

In March 1866 Dr Clifford Allbutt made two proposals both 
of which were agreed. The first was that admission by recommenda- 
tions be suspended and that the Institution be worked on the 
principles of.a free Dispensary; the second that the rule requiring 
the senior resident officer to be married be revoked. The resident 
officer’s wife had kept house for the residents and she had to be 
replaced by the regular appointment of a Matron for the first time. 
(See pp. 148-150.) 

The work of the Dispensary was of considerable importance 
in Leeds. As the Annual Report of 1862 states: “It consists in 
the treatment of Diseases of Women & Children who could not 
by any means be removed from home, also of Epidemic Diseases, 
Fever, Infectious diseases of Childhood which are not admitted 
into any other hospital, besides the daily examination of all 
patients who are able to come to the Institution.” The diagnosis 
of contagious diseases and the removal of these patients to the 
House of Recovery was an important part of the work of the 
resident medical officers of the Dispensary. For example, in 1887 
thirty-three patients with typhus were recognised and this prevented 
a serious epidemic. 
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A useful extension of the work of the Dispensary took place in 
| 1884 when a department for the treatment of diseases of the eye 
and ear was established with Mr Robert Nightingale Hartley in 
_ charge. He had been elected as a general surgeon in the previous 
_ year, and had studied at Moorfields Eye Hospital in London under 

Bowman, an eminent ophthalmologist. The need for such a depart- 
ment had become real. The Leeds Eye Dispensary was opened in 
1822 at St Peter’s Square and became the Leeds General Eye and 
Ear Infirmary in 1829 in Kirkgate, and in 1842 in Park Lane. (See 
the article by G. W. Black, pp. 99-105.) This amalgamated with the 
General Infirmary at Leeds in January 1870 and the new department 
at the Dispensary partially filled its place for patients in the North 
Street area, with its large population. 

Another extension of the work of the institution occurred in 
1905 with the formation of the South Leeds Branch which 
consisted of two districts for visiting and took over that part of 
the Bridge district which lay south of the river. The southern 
boundary of the new area was formed by a line extending along 
Church Street, Hunslet, Hunslet Hall Road and Domestic Street, 
Holbeck. The Southern Branch was opened on 1 January 1906 
in a house in Hunslet Lane with four general practitioners as 
Honorary Medical Officers: J. Gordon Sharp and Sydney Clark 
were in charge of medical patients and W. McGregor Young and 
A. Mackenzie in charge of the surgical. In the first six months of 
1906 1,014 visits were made and there were 11,773 out-patient 
attendances. There was also a casualty department open from 
9 am. to 6 p.m., staffed by an additional resident medical officer 
from North Street. 

Another change also took place on 1 January 1906. A new 
department for treatment of diseases of the ear, nose and throat, 
dividing the old eye and ear department, was instituted with 
Mr Alexander D. Sharp in charge. He remained so until about 1945. 

The National Insurance Act, which came into effect on 14 July 
1912, had some impact on the work of the Dispensary which 
was intended to provide medical care for patients unable to afford 
to pay for this. It was agreed that state-insured patients should 
not be treated except when there was urgent necessity. It was at 
the same time that another change took place: a masseur and a 

_ masseuse were added to the staff. 

The declaration of war on 4 August 1914 brought great problems. 
There was a shortage of resident medical staff and in October 1914 
the first lady resident medical officer, Miss E. M. Hewitt, was 
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appointed. In December 1914 there were no residents. A number 
of general practitioners volunteered and were appointed to take 
over the visiting, but by May 1915 most or all of them were in the 
armed forces. Visiting had almost to cease. In November 1916 the 
Southern Branch was closed and never reopened. In the same 
year there was only one resident officer in North Street and in 
1917 only three medical students. 

After the end of the war in November 1918 staffing difficulties 
ended and visiting of patients was resumed. Beds for 20 in-patients 
became ready for use at the beginning of 1924. Surgical patients 
were not to stay more than a week unless there were exceptional 
circumstances, and medical patients were admitted for investigation 
but not for treatment. An X-ray apparatus had been installed in 
1921. 

From 1934 Dr Hartfall and Dr Garland used gold salts in the 
treatment of rheumatoid arthritis at the Dispensary. This form 
of treatment, often successful, had been used in France but in 
England they were pioneers. The arthritis clinic became very 
busy and by 1937 it was held twice weekly. In the same year 
Dr William Goldie was appointed as research assistant in rheumat- 
ology, this being made possible as the result of donations to a 
research fund and a grant from the Medical Research Council. 

In September 1938 it was agreed that the resident medical staff 
should be increased and should consist of one Resident Surgical 
Officer who should be the senior, one Ophthalmic and Aural House 
Surgeon, and three House Physicians. The appointment of a non- 
resident Medical Registrar was recommended. These appointments 
were not filled for long. 

The second world war caused the disruption of the work of 
of the Dispensary as did the first. Britain declared war on Germany 
on % September 1939. The Institution was made a First Aid Post, 
and for the requirements of Air Raid Precautions (ARP) the wards 
were kept empty for possible casualties. The shortage of resident 
officers once more stopped the visiting of patients in their homes. 
The ARP staff did not leave the building until November 1944. 

With the end of the war on 14 August 1945 the Dispensary 
returned to its normal work but there was concern as to its future 
in view of the proposed National Health Service. In April 1946 
discussions took place between representatives of the Boards of 
the Dispensary and the General Infirmary at Leeds, and there was 
general agreement that amalgamation would be in the interests 
of both institutions. 
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However, this was not to be and on the “appointed day’, 5 July 
1948, the Leeds Public Dispensary and Hospital became a member 
of Leeds (A) Group comprising St James’s Hospital, St Mary’s 
Hospital, Cookridge Hospital, the Jewish Herzl Moser Hospital and 
Chapel Allerton Hospital. 

From that time until it was closed in 1971 the Dispensary gave 
valuable service for patients suffering from minor accidents or 
other emergencies and served as the centre for out-patient clinics 
in the Group. In addition, there was developed at the Dispensary 
a number of diagnostic services for general practitioners. 

So, after a life of 147 years, the Leeds Public Dispensary passed 
away having carried out a great service to Leeds. 


THE FINANCES 


As will be seen from Appendix VI the ordinary income from 
subscriptions rarely covered expenses. As a result the Treasurers 
(see Appendix V), who received the income and made all payments 
for the expenses of the Dispensary, were often owed considerable 
sums of money. For example, in July 1826 the Treasurer was owed 
£567, £1,000 in August 1846, £1,418 in February 1909, £4,435 in 
1922, and no less than £8,008 in 1976. 

There were special appeals at various times to reduce this 
indebtedness. In 1858 £747 was raised for this purpose, and again 
in 1922 £2,026 was given. 

In spite of these appeals the Dispensary would have been 
hopelessly insolvent were there not other sources of money. There 
were many small legacies and some large ones which are shown 
in Appendix VII. Collections in churches and chapels which were 
pooled among the hospitals in the city brought in little. The 
Dispensary’s share was usually 12% 

From 1874 the Dispensary benefited from a share in the profits 
from the Leeds Triennial Musical Festivals, and the sums received 
(about 11%) are shown in Appendix VIII. The last payment to 
the Dispensary was in I9OI. 

The Leeds and District Workpeople’s Hospital Fund became an 
important source of financial support to the Dispensary. It was 
started by Frederick Robert Spark, J.P., in 1887. He suggested 
that a committee be appointed to consider the best way of 
organising the working people of Leeds so that they might maintain 
weekly or fortnightly subscriptions amongst themselves for the 
benefit of medical charities. This was done, and at first a penny 
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a week was collected from working people. The fund prospered 
and in 1888 the Dispensary received its first grant from it, but the 
amount is not mentioned in the Minute Books. In 1898 it received 
£264, in 1899 £400, and from 1910 about £850 annually. The 
annual grants continued, and from 1918 to 1948 (inclusive) no 
less than £173,071 was received. It is difficult to believe that the 
Dispensary could have continued without this help. 

The Leeds Public Dispensary also benefited from the Leeds 
University Rag Days and from 1923 to 1946 there was a contribu- 
tion most years, the total being £3,047 or, perhaps, more. 

Some financial help came from strange sources. The Annual 
Report of 1860 notes “the receipt of £418. 11s. 11d. being part 
of the returned Subscriptions to the Leeds Indian Relief Fund”, 
perhaps an example of charity beginning at home. In 1866 £4,500 
was received from the Leeds Cotton Relief Fund.* A welcome 
windfall came in 1925 when it was decided to allocate the sum 
of £9,935 to the Dispensary from the Leeds Medical Charities 
Fund. The December dinner dances, arranged by Miss Newsome 
(see p. 150) between 1923 and 1938, made a total profit of £1,626 
which does not include the dance in 1936, the profit from which 
is not noted in the Minute Books. 

World War II brought new sources of income. By May 1940 
the government grant for the reservation of beds was £1,899, and 
the Ministry of Health was paying £2,000 per annum for the use 
of the Dispensary as a First Aid Post. 

The absorption of the Dispensary into the National Health 
Service ended its financial autonomy, and on 1 July 1948 all script 
in respect of investments was handed over to the Ministry of 
Health, but the Research Fund went to the Yorkshire Council of 
Rheumatism Research. The credit balance of the postgraduate 
account, the profit from the courses which had been held, was 
paid to the Medical School. At its end as a voluntary hospital, the 
Leeds Public Dispensary, as during most of its previous existence, 
had an overdraft but one of only £1,090. It may be added that 
it was the usual policy for voluntary hospitals to be overdrawn, 
thus always seeming to be in need of financial assistance. 


8 On 16 May 1865 a public meeting of contributors to the Fund decided 
that a surplus of £18,000 should be divided among several charities, five- 
twentieths being assigned to the Public Dispensary. Leeds University MS. 
[Deposit] 1973/1: Lancashire Cotton District Relief Fund, Leeds, 1862-66. The 
receipt from the Public Dispensary (8D/8) is dated 5 May 1866. 
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THE HONORARY MEDICAL STAFF 


The names of the honorary medical staff are shown in Appendices 
I] and II. No biographical details can be given here but, as many 
of them were also on the staff of the General Infirmary at Leeds, 
information about their lives can be found elsewhere.’ 

Some of the members of the medical staff served the Dispensary 
for long periods: Dr Burrow for 20 years and Dr C. M. Chadwick 
and Professor T. W. Griffith for nineteen. Many surgeons served 
a longer time: J. P. Garlick, W. R. Cass, H. Chorley, G. H. Rowe, 
G. L. Wells, D. Seaton, A. Sharp, A. Gough and J. Fison were all 
on the staff of the Dispensary between 23 and 40 years. 

An extraordinary situation arose in 1853: a shortage of 
physicians. In November the following letter was received from 
Dr John Deakin Heaton: 


“Gentlemen, 


I have now held the office of Physician to the Leeds Public 
Dispensary for a period of 10 years, having been elected one of a 
staff of three Physicians on Nov. 6th 1843. On the resignation of 
my former colleague, Dr Hudson, in June 1849 [May 1848], I was 
requested by the Committee to share with Dr Ronayne, my then 
remaining colleague, the duties attached to the Physicians’ office; and 
on the resignation of Dr Ronayne in the following year, (as still no 
candidate offered to supply the vacancies so caused), I was requested 
by the Committee to undertake — as a temporary arrangement — 
the whole of the duties of the Physicians’ staff. 

I have, for some time felt this increased charge and responsibility 
to be more than I can meet efficiently, and therefore more than 
I can hold with satisfaction; especially as I have for several years 
been holding similar offices in the House of Recovery and General 
Infirmary. These, together with increasing private engagements, 
have now compelled me, though with much reluctance, to request 
your acceptance of my resignation of the office of Physician to 
the Dispensary .. .” 

There were no applications to fill the office of Physician made 
vacant by Dr Heaton’s resignation, but Dr George Wilson, Dr 
Charles Chadwick and Dr Heaton responded to a deputation in 
December 1853 and agreed to serve again as Physicians. 

- The honorary medical staff lived busy lives. Many were also 
on the staff of the Infirmary, as has been mentioned; most of the 
earlier ones were also on the staff of the House of Recovery and 


9S. T. Anning, The General Infirmary at Leeds (1966), II, 117-77. 
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lecturers in the Leeds School of Medicine. Some achieved great 
distinction: Allbutt, Telling and Watson as physicians, Teale, 
Wheelhouse and McGill in surgery. Allbutt became Regius Professor 
of Physic in Cambridge, and McGill, in 1887, carried out the first 
prostatectomy. 


DENTAL SURGERY 


In March 1881 the Honorary Medical Staff recommended that 
an Honorary Dental Surgeon be appointed to the Dispensary, but 
that the matter should be postponed until a similar appointment had 
been made by the Board of the Infirmary. It had first been suggested 
at the Dispensary in 1877. At the Infirmary such an appointment 
had been recommended by the Faculty in December 1880, and in 
February 1881 the post was advertised, T. S. Carter being elected. 

G. A. C. Benham was elected Honorary Dental Surgeon to the 
Dispensary on 17 November 1881. He resigned in 1884 and was 
succeeded by Frederick Sherburn who continued until 1905, when 
the Dental Department or School was established with six Honorary 
Dental Surgeons (see Appendix III) and six Honorary Assistant 
Dental Surgeons. 

In 1900, when the new Dispensary was being planned, the idea 
of a Dental Hospital in Leeds had been discussed for five years 
and had the support of the Infirmary and the Yorkshire College. 
In May 1900 the Faculty of the Dispensary adopted the following 
resolution: ‘That the Dispensary Committee be urged to start a 
Dental Department to co-operate with the Medical Department 
of the Yorkshire College, & with the Infirmary, in providing a 
complete course in Dentistry in Leeds.’’ This was accepted and 
the Planning Committee for the new building was instructed to 
include five rooms for the accommodation of a Dental Depart- 
ment. The intention was that no lectures would be given at the 
Dispensary, the work there being purely clinical. The lectures 
would be given at the Yorkshire College. The students at the 
Dispensary would not only receive instruction but would help 
with the work of the Department. There was some opposition to 
the scheme but in February 1902 the Committee of the Dispensary 
agreed to proceed with it. 

In April 1904 the administrative details were laid down and 
in June it was agreed that there should be six dental chairs. On 
Ig January 1905 six Honorary Dental Surgeons were elected and 
a week later six Honorary Assistant Dental Surgeons. Each were 
to attend one day a week. Three honorary Anaesthetists to the 
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Dental Department were also appointed. The official opening of 
the new department by the Lord Mayor of Leeds, Robert Armitage, 
took place on 27 July 1905, though treatment of patients had 
started on 13 March 1905. A non-qualified nurse was engaged in 
July at a salary of £45 per annum, and in November 1906 two 
Dental Mechanics were employed. 

The hospital, in 1906, was recognised by the University of 
Leeds and by the Royal College of Surgeons of England as a school 
where students taking the course for the diploma in dental surgery 
could undertake the necessary clinical practice and receive training 
in dental mechanics. An agreement between the University and 
the Dispensary bringing the teaching at the Dental Department of 
the Leeds Public Dispensary into the University was reached in 
1914 and this is when the University Dental School at Leeds, as 
distinct from the Dental Hospital, came into being. However, 
between 1906 and 1914, individual members of the staff of the 
Dental Hospital had been appointed University lecturers to give 
the formal teaching required by students taking the L.D.S. course 
and examinations.'® The first of the pupils to qualify was Harold 
R. Bentley who was awarded the L.D.S. Leeds in June rgro. 

In December 1912 the Warden of the Dental Department, Stephen 
D. Hey, wrote to the Committee of the Dispensary that the rooms 
at the disposal of the Department were inadequate on account 
of the increase in the work being carried out. The Dental Committee 
thought it probable that some arrangement might be made with 
the Board of the General Infirmary at Leeds in connection with 
their extension scheme to provide a more suitable place for the 
work. A little later, in May 1913, there were discussions about 
an appeal to the public for funds to build a Dental Hospital on 
a site offered by the Board of the Infirmary. The matter continued 
to be discussed at intervals but, no doubt owing to the first world 
war, nothing was achieved. 

The next development was in May 1920 when the Board of 
the Infirmary agreed to lend to the University School of Dentistry 
“a portion of the old Out-patient Waiting Hall and one of the 
Theatres and three attendant rooms at the head of the grand 
staircase’”’.!' The move took place about October 1920 and it was 
not until March 1928 that a new Dental Hospital, built on Infirmary 
land and adjacent to it, was opened. 


10 Information kindly supplied by J. H. Ross. 
11S, T. Anning, The General Infirmary at Leeds (1966), II, 72. 
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The Faculty of the Dispensary recommended that dental treat- 
ment should be continued there and that one Honorary Dental 
Surgeon should be appointed. In October 1920 J. Kenneth Crawford 
was elected. He remained until 1923, but in 1927 dental treatment 
at the Dispensary ceased. 


THE MATRONS 


A list of the matrons will be found in Appendix IV. The earlier 
matrons at the Dispensary, as at the Infirmary until 1868, were 
housekeepers who had no nursing duties or experience. Mrs 
Hopwood, the first Matron, boarded the resident medical officers 
and supervised the housekeeping of the Dispensary. She was paid 
for the residents’ board but received no salary. When she left in 
1837 she was “‘presented with a gratuity of £30 in consideration 
of her superintendence of the Charity for a period of eight years 
without Salary”. It was then decided to engage as resident 
Apothecary one who was married, presumably so that his wife 
could act as Matron, but we have no further information about 
this, except that, until 1866 the Resident had to be married. 

The next reference to the Matron was the allocation of a sitting- 
room for the temporary Matron in November 1865 and two 
months later this advertisement was to be inserted in a Lincoln 
paper: “Wanted in a Public Institution as Matron Housekeeper 
a person who has had some previous experience in a responsible 
post. Not under 35 years of age. Salary about £30.’’ Miss James 
was elected in April 1866 at a salary of £35 per annum with board 
and lodging. A year later her duties were defined: “That the 
Matron is appointed by the General Committee, that her duty is 
to engage and dismiss the maid servants who shall receive all their 
orders from her. She shall have charge of the housekeeping and 
in the supply of the table she will be guided as much as possible 
by the suggestions of the House Surgeon but will herself be 
responsible to the House Committee.” 

The Matron’s salary remained £35 per annum until July 1874 
when Mrs Thornley asked for £45 and was given £40, “having 
only filled her present position for one year’. It had risen to £60 
by 1881 but in August 1883 the new Matron, Mrs Lorraine, was 
appointed at a salary of £40 per annum. A month later this was 
raised to £42, the extra £2 being given “in lieu of having beer 
allowed”. Mrs Lorraine stayed for 27 years and during the last 
1s her salary was £62 per annum. 
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When Mrs Lorraine resigned in 1910 owing to ill health, the 
policy of the Dispensary as regards nursing was reviewed. In a 
report to the Dispensary Board on 26 May 1910 the Faculty 
unanimously recommended a “permanent scheme” as the only 
satisfactory one. They wrote: 


“It deals with the nursing of all the Dispensary patients, both in 
their own homes & in the Dispensary building itself, and would 
necessitate the possession by the Institution of a Staff of Trained Nurses. 
In this way only can the nursing of the Dispensary be welded into 
one satisfactory whole and the effort made by this Charity in the 
prevention and treatment of diseases be co-ordinated & controlled to 
suit modern requirements. The Nurses attached to the various Districts 
would attend the out-patient practice of the corresponding Honorary 
Officers. Thus each Officer would become acquainted with the home 
conditions of the patients visited by the Nurses and the efficient carrying 
out of the prescribed treatment could be ensured. . 

“A Staff of at least five Nurses with a Nurse Matron at its head 
(see addendum) would be required for the work in the Dispensary 
itself and in the three Districts. The Faculty is of opinion that in any 
permanent nursing scheme two trained Nurses should be allotted to the 
nursing work in the Dispensary itself. 

“The increased efficiency of the work of the Dispensary which the 
above scheme would ensure, would itself strongly appeal to the Public. 

“Addendum to Report 

“The Faculty also considered the question of the appointment of a 
Nurse-Matron at the Dispensary in the place of the Lady House-Keeper 
as hitherto. 

“This arrangement would provide adequate supervision of the Nursing 
work of the Dispensary, as well as the necessary control of the House- 
keeping and other duties, at present discharged by the Lady House- 
Keeper. Her actual Nursing duties would be limited to the afternoons 
and be strictly defined. Such for instance as attendance upon the 
Honorary Officers in the Operating Theatre, and the general supervision 
of the Nurses. 

“The Faculty therefore strongly recommended the appointment of 
such a Nurse Matron at the Dispensary.” 


As a result of this the Board resolved to advertise for a Nurse 
Matron with experience in House-Keeping at a salary of £70 per 
year, with board, lodging and washing. It also resolved that the 
duties of the Nurse Matron should include the general management 
of the Institution for which she was to be responsible to the House 
Committee, and that all servants, not including the Secretary or 
his Assistant, should be under her control. In addition she was 
to be responsible for the work of the nurses attached to the 
Institution and be herself responsible for all nursing duties in the 
operating theatre. 

On 18 August 1910 Sister Lawrence, Senior Sister at the Hospital 
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for Women and Children, was appointed Nurse Matron at a salary 
of £70 a year. She resigned in April 191% and there were 79 
candidates for the post. Miss Elizabeth Knowles, Matron at the 
Hospital for Consumptives in Armley, was appointed but she left 
a year later having taken over a nursing home in Scarborough. 
Appointed in her place was Miss Clara Newsome who was a 
Sister at the Dispensary and had been a candidate for the post 
in 191%. She remained until 1942 and was much liked. From 
192% to 1938 she arranged an annual dinner dance each December 
in aid of the Dispensary. They were held at the Majestic Hotel in 
Harrogate, the Queen’s Hotel in Leeds and the Leeds Town Hall. 
The number of people attending varied between 20 and 412 and 
the profits were usually about £100 and on one occasion £270. 

The question of a pension fund for Miss Newsome was discussed 
in 1930 and from that time £100 a year was set aside for this 
purpose. When she retired in July 1942 she had a pension of £150 
per annum. She died in 1946. 

In May 1942 the Board laid down new rules for the Matron, 
among which were: 


1. The Matron shall be single, have had full hospital training 
and be State registered... 

2. Shall reside and board in the Hospital... 

3. Shall be entitled to leave of absence 4 weeks annually and two 
week-ends per year. 

4. Shall appoint, subject to confirmation by the Board, Sisters, 
Nurses and female servants... 

5. Shall exercise general control over the Asst. Matron and other 
members of the nursing staff of the Hospital or any Nurses’ 
Home that may be attached to the Hospital. 

9. Shall visit the wards twice daily. 


THE NURSES 


Nurses were not employed in the work of the Dispensary until 
1882. It is true that in November 1831 a nurse was paid four 
guineas for four weeks’ work and three guineas for board, but 
she was probably looking after sick resident officers. When, in 
October 1865, the resident medical officer, Mr Bott, and his two 
assistants were all ill at the same time a nurse was engaged at 
ten shillings a week, and when they had recovered she was 
retained ‘‘to superintend the whitewashing, cleaning etc.”’. She 
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was then referred to as “the temporary Matron” and a sitting-room 
was allotted to her. She does not appear to have stayed more than 
a few weeks. 

In February 1883 the question of providing a nurse for attendance 
at the Dispensary on the out-patient days was discussed with 
the Committee of the Leeds District Nurses’ Institution which 
stated that it would cost £20 per annum for a nurse three days 
a week. The matter was deferred, but at the Annual General 
Meeting in August of the same year it was stated that ‘during 
the past twelve months the Nurses supplied by the District Nursing 
Institution have been of the greatest service in enabling the 
Honorary and Resident Staff to undertake the home treatment 
of serious cases with increased comfort to themselves and benefit 
to the patients’. 

The situation in 1890 was not altogether satisfactory for in the 
Annual Report we read: “During the past year, the Patients of 
the Dispensary have again had the great benefit of the services 
of the District Nurses’ Institution for the Poor. It is needless 
to say how greatly those services must be, and have been, 
appreciated; and it is with regret we see that, for the need of 
the necessary funds, the district served by these Nurses has had 
to be limited.” At the Annual General Meeting Mr John Lupton 
said that he thought it a great pity that the valuable services of 
these nurses should be limited for want of funds. The Dispensary 
derived much benefit from the nurses, and it would in many 
instances be impossible for surgical operations to be performed 
in the homes of the poor people if it were not for their assistance. 

Financial difficulties were still a problem in 1892 when the 
Committee of the District Trained Nurses for the Poor requested 
the Dispensary Committee to increase their subscription from £30 
to £70 per annum. In the reply to Miss Garlick of Hyde Terrace, 
the administrator for the District Nurses, the proposal was not 
accepted and mention was made of engaging a resident nurse. 
Nothing seems to have come of this though the matter was 
reconsidered in December 1903. In the meantime the subscriptions 
to the District Nurses were continued. 

In 1904 it was agreed that there should be a nurse permanently 
attached to the Dispensary, preferably resident in the new building 
just opened, but in May 1904 it was decided to engage a nurse 
from the Leeds District Nurses’ Association in Lovell Street, close 
to the Dispensary, at a yearly cost of £110. 

A letter from the District Nurses’ Association was received in 
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May 1909, stating that the work of Sister Webster had increased 
enormously since her engagement and suggesting that assistance 
be given to her by a probationer, for which the Dispensary should 
subscribe £10 per annum. This was agreed. 

In the following year the Faculty put forward a “permanent 
scheme” for nursing at the Dispensary. (See p. 149.) It was eventually 
implemented. 

The nursing staff gradually grew, and when the wards were 
opened several more nurses and probationers were required. From 
January 192% there was a nurses’ home in a cottage or cottages 
in Hartley Hill. In 1943 the Dispensary adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Rushcliffe Report on nurses’ salaries. 


THE ALMONERS 


As a direct result of his close friendship with the Hon. Sydney 
Holland, Chairman of the London Hospital, the Chairman of the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, Mr Charles Lupton, learnt of the 
work of “lady almoners” in London, the first of whom had been 
appointed to the Royal Free Hospital in 1895. The recognition 
of nursing as a profession for young ladies from “‘better-class” 
families was followed by the recruitment of educated young 
women for other work in hospitals. During the eighties it was 
decided to employ such as clinical clerks at the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street, London. Early in the next 
decade the House of Lords appointed a Select Committee to 
investigate the overcrowding of out-patient departments in the 
London hospitals. It was suggested to them that each hospital 
should have a trained social worker who could determine the 
needs of those who applied for free treatment. The proposal led to 
the appointment of almoners. 

Mr Lupton appreciated that the appointment of almoners in 
Leeds would help to end “the abuse of the hospitals’, ie. their 
use by patients not requiring charity. In May 1909 at a meeting 
of the Infirmary Board he read a letter on the subject of almoners 
from Mr Holland. It stated “that the London Hospital had 3 at 
£120 and luncheon, and advocated their employment as a means 
of preventing the abuse of hospitals and of rendering assistance 
to poor patients in various ways during sickness”. The Infirmary 
Board therefore agreed that Mr Lupton should be requested to 
“obtain further details as to the work done by Lady Almoners 
and to ascertain whether the Chairmen of the Dispensary and 
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the Women and Children’s Hospital would be inclined to advise 
their Committees to co-operate with the Board of the Infirmary 
in establishing a system of Lady Almoners’’. 

In August 1909 the Chairman, Sir Wilfred L. Hepton, explained 
this to the Committee of the Dispensary which approved the 
scheme. This was to share an almoner with the Infirmary and 
the Hospital for Women and Children for a trial period of six 
months, the cost to the Dispensary being £50. 

In November 1909 Mr Lupton was able to report that he had 
seen the Chairman of the society for training almoners and Miss 
Cumming, the almoner at St Thomas’s Hospital, with reference 
to their selecting an almoner to work in Leeds, and it was agreed 
that a letter should be sent to St George’s Hospital to ascertain 
whether it would be agreeable to allow their almoner, Miss Mudd, 
to spend a month in Leeds to assist the newly appointed almoner in 
starting the work here. As matters turned out, it was Miss Mudd 
herself who was appointed to the new post. She was not happy at 
St George’s and started in Leeds with an assistant, Miss Beckett, 
and a student in January I9gIOo. 

In September 1910 the Committee of the Dispensary considered 
her report for the first six months and the following resolution 
was adopted: ‘We are of opinion that the Almoner System is 
calculated to have excellent results, and resolve, if the other 
Charities agree, that the work be carried on for a further period 
of six months on the same terms as heretofore.’’ The other charities 
did agree. In April 1911 it was decided that Miss Beckett should 
be solely responsible for the work at the Dispensary. In July 
1912 Miss Beckett was appointed as organising almoner in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, but the work at the Dispensary went on. 
The employment of almoners by the Infirmary and Dispensary 
together continued and in 1926 there were five: Miss Hollis, Mrs 
Averdieck, Miss Findley, Miss Hepper and Miss Walker. This 
sharing of almoners ceased, but when is not clear. Certainly in 
193% the Dispensary had its own almoner, Miss M. E. Birch. In 
1964 they became known as Medical Social Workers. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The monthly meetings of the Dispensary Committee have been 
mentioned (p. 13%) and this committee was responsible for the 
administration of the Dispensary. When the institution opened 
in 1824 the first Apothecary, Mr Walker, acted as secretary and his 
successors continued to act in this capacity until 1869. 
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In the meantime, in 1843, a new appointment, that of Collector 
of Subscriptions, was made. He received 10% on all new 
subscriptions he gained and 5% on old subscriptions he collected. 
The first Collector was William Beckwith, and in 1844 his son 
took over the work. To insure against fraud the Collector had to 
deposit a bond. In June 1853 the Collector, for his “extraordinary 
zeal & success in increasing the Subscription list of the Dispensary” 
was given five pounds, but his enthusiasm evidently declined as 
in February 1862 subscriptions totalling £300 had not been collected. 
He was dismissed in the following June. 

In June 1869 Mr J. Whiteley was appointed the full-time 
Secretary and Collector, and when he resigned in April 1885 on 
account of ill health there were 134 applicants for the appointment. 
Mr James Swale was chosen with the salary of £70 per annum 
plus the commission on the subscriptions. His salary was increased 
to £100 in 1890 and in 1897 he resigned. New rules for the Secre- 
tary and Collector were then laid down: he had to visit at least 
5% of the patients in their own homes to investigate their circum- 
stances and report to the Committee as to their fitness as recipients 
of the Charity, and he had to provide a guarantee for £200. There 
were 215 applicants for the appointment and Mr Edwin Brookes 
was chosen, but he died soon after. His successor was Mr W. A. 
Teale who continued in the post until his death in 1923, during 
which time his salary had gradually increased to £250 per annum 
plus commissions. 

In August 1919 Mr C. F. J. Maury was appointed as Assistant 
Secretary, and on Mr Teale’s death he became Secretary and 
Superintendent. He remained in this post until May 1948, during 
which time his salary increased from £350 to £850 per annum. 
After serving 45 years with the Dispensary he was given a pension 
of £250 per annum. 


PATHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


In November 1904 the Faculty (the Honorary Physicians and 
Surgeons) recommended that an Honorary Pathologist be appointed 
to the Dispensary and in February 1905 Dr Oskar C. Gruner was 
elected. He had been both Junior and Senior Resident Medical 
Officer at the Dispensary in 1903 and 1904. A month after his 
appointment as pathologist a laboratory was equipped. On his 
resignation, Dr George W. Watson, later an Honorary Physician 
to the institution, was elected pathologist in December 1906. After 
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a year he was followed by Dr E. Allan Wilson who continued as 
pathologist until April 1913 when Dr J. Gadwine Greenfield took 
his place for four months. Dr Robert Charles Muir, who had been 
Resident Medical Officer at the Dispensary from I91I to I913 
and who was later a greatly respected general practitioner in 
Leeds, became Honorary Pathologist in March 1914 and remained 
so until May 1929 with a break during service in the armed forces. 

Following Dr Muir, in February 1930, Dr Sinclair Miller and 
Dr Smith, who were in private practice in Leeds as pathologists, 
took over the work at the Dispensary on a fee per item basis. This 
continued until August 1934 when Professor Matthew Stewart, who 
held the Chair of Pathology in the University of Leeds, was elected 
Honorary Pathologist. Two months later Mrs Georgiana Bonser was 
appointed part-time pathologist, and soon after a new laboratory 
was built. This was opened in October 1935 by Alderman Percival 
T. Leigh, Lord Mayor of Leeds, who was Honorary Dental Surgeon 
at the Dispensary from 1905 to 1920. 

On account of the war the laboratory was closed in September 
1939 and it did not reopen until February 1946 when Mrs Bonser 
returned for two years before going to St James’s Hospital to work 
there as a pathologist. With the advent of the National Health 
Service in 1948 the pathological laboratory at the Dispensary 
continued, carrying out work for the out-patient clinics and 
providing a service for general practitioners. 


LEECHES 


Leeches were used therapeutically in the Brahman period of 
Indian medicine (800 B.c. to A.D. 1000) and in Greek medical practice 
from about zoo B.c. They were still being used in the Greco-Roman 
period of medicine, certainly until A.D. 200. Ambroise Paré (1510- 
1590), the great French surgeon, used leeches, but it was his 
compatriot, Francois Joseph Victor Broussais (1772-1838), who 
brought them into widespread use. In 1833 no fewer than 41,500,000 
leeches were imported into France.'? In England the use of leeches 
was chiefly in the first half of the nineteenth century, but even 
in 1932, when I was a house physician at the General Infirmary, 
they were still applied occasionally. 

At first leeches were used as a means of blood letting but in 
the nineteenth century as counter irritants, the animal being placed 


12F, H, Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine, 3rd ed. 
(1924), 427. 
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over a site of inflammation, e.g. the chest wall in pleurisy. Speckled 
leeches were considered the best and were known to be safe. Some 
are poisonous. The supply from English waters almost became 
exhausted and even by 1802 they were becoming rare as we know 
from Wordsworth’s old leech-gatherer : 


“Once I could meet with them on every side 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay 
Yet still I persevere and find them where I may.” 


When the Dispensary opened it was insisted that patients should 
pay for their leeches, but from December 1824 they were paid 
for by the institution as the patients could not afford them. Payment 
by patients was re-introduced in August 1829 but abolished two 
years later. Being in short supply leeches became expensive and 
Appendix IX shows the sums spent in certain years on them at 
the Dispensary. The decline in the sums spent after 1850 reflects 
the decline in use and not in cost. In 18%6 at the Dispensary one 
order for 81 dozen leeches cost £8. 2s. od. or about threepence 
each. In London ten years later the price was Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. a 
leech."* In 1852 the Dispensary spent £19 on leeches and £16 on 
coal out of a total expenditure of £874. After 1856 details of 
expenditure are not given in the Minute Books and leeches cease 
to be mentioned though their use, no doubt, continued. 

In September 1838 the Apothecary, Mr Loe, was granted an 
extra £10 per annum for “attending to the leeches” and this 
continued to be the duty of the Apothecary for some years. At 
the General Infirmary at Leeds there was a different policy. In 
1789 the Minutes stated “that the Senior Nurse do continue her 
Care of ye Leeches and that her extra Salary of a Guinea per 
Annum be paid her by the Apothecary and charged in his 
Incidents”. The Matron’s Account Books refer in 1853 to the 
“Leech Nurse” and payment to her of £2. 12s. 6d. a quarter. 


COD LIVER OIL 


Cod liver oil is considered here because it came to be used 
extensively in medical practice long before vitamins and their 
effects were discovered from 1906 onwards. Cod liver oil contains 
vitamins A and D, the latter being anti-rachitic. As we shall see, 
great quantities were used at the Dispensary. 

_ The eating of cod’s livers for pleasure and the idea of the 


13 Norah H. Schuster, “The Western General Dispensary, St Marylebone”, 
St Marylebone Society Publication (1961), 14. 
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beneficial effect of drinking cod liver oil originate in the folk-lore 
of Northern Europe: Lapland, Scandinavia, North Germany and the 
North of Britain. 

It began to be prescribed by doctors in this country for debility 
and rheumatism in Manchester in 1766. Among these patients 
those with rickets would have benefited greatly. It then came into 
prominence in 1847 as a remedy for consumption or pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and, as a result, Messrs Allen and Hanbury set up 
factories to produce the oil in the Lofoten Islands in Norway, in 
Newfoundland and Aberdeen. The Dispensary bought only “‘the 
best Norwegian oil’. 

Cod liver oil has a revolting taste but was improved when a 
process for making a clear, more palatable extract had been 
devised by Dr Donovan in Dublin in 1840. In December 1864 the 
Board of the General Infirmary at Leeds agreed “that in future 
the Cod Liver Oil given to the Out-patients be discoloured”. 

We have no Pharmacopoeia of the Dispensary of the nineteenth 
century but there is little doubt that cod liver oil was prescribed 
there from an early date. It must have been bought from druggists, 
ordered with other drugs of which we have no details, and it was 
not until May 1894 that it was bought in bulk after tenders had 
been sought. In Appendix X some successful ones are shown. It will 
be seen that the price varied greatly, from 2s. 8d. a gallon to 14s. 
A barrel of oil contained 25 gallons. The list ends in 1914 but 
cod liver oil or halibut liver oil continued to be purchased. 
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APPENDIX I 
PHYSICIANS 

Thorp, Robert Disney 1824-1836 
Hunter, Adam 1824-1841 
Williamson, James 1824-1836 
Thorp, Disney 1836-1840 
Wilson, George 1836-1842 

1853-1870 
Hopper, Ralph Shepherdson 1840-1842 
Chadwick, Charles 1842-1843 

1853-1860 
Drennan, J. 1842-1845 
Smith, Thomas 1842-1846 
Heaton, John Deakin 1843-1860 
Ronayne, Charles 1845-1850 
Halley, Alexander 1846-1847 
Hudson, John Jan.-May 1848 
Smith, G. Pyemont 1860-1867 
Hardwick, Robert George 1860-1864 
Allbutt, Thomas Clifford 1864-1879 
Eddison, John Edwin 1867-1882 
Churton, Thomas 1876-1884 
Jacob, Ernest Henry 1879-1888 
Barrs, Alfred George 1883-1889 
Chadwick, Charles Montague 1884-1903 
Griffith, Thomas Wardrop 1888-1907 
Trevelyan, Edmond Fauriel 1890-1911 
Telling, Walter Henry Maxwell 1903-I9II 
Watson, George William 1907-1913 
Veale, Rawdon Augustus I9II-1928 
Vining, Charles Wilfred 1912-1928 
Burrow, Joseph Le Fleming 1913-1933 
McAdam, William 1928-1933 
Moll, Henry Henderson 1928-1937 
Hartfall, Stanley Jack 1933-1948 
Garland, Hugh Gregory 1933-1947 
Tunbridge, Ronald Ernest 1937-1946 
Macpherson, Ian 1947-1955 

APPENDIX II 
SURGEONS 

Teale, Thomas Pridgin 1824-1833 
Garlick, Joseph Prince 1824-1853 
Cass, Anthony 1824-1828 
Cass, William Reader 1828-1864 


Nelson, Charles 1833-1840 
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Chorley, Henry 

Wheelhouse, Claudius Galen 
Atkinson, Edward 

Land, Robert Turner 

Jessop, Thomas Richard 
Horsfall, John 

Wright, Charles James 

McGill, Arthur Fergusson 
Hewetson, Henry Bendelack 
Hartley, Robert Nightingale 
Brown, Walter Henry 

Rowe, George Herbert 

Flood, Francis Pulteney 
Holwell, Edward Baines 
Knaggs, Robert Lawford (Ophthalmologist) 
Wells, George Lee 

Thompson, Walter 

Teale, Michael A. (Ophthalmologist) 
Seaton, Douglas 

Sharp, Alexander (Ear, Nose and Throat) 
Coupland, James Alane 

Lee, Harry (Ophthalmologist) 
Richardson, Alfred 

Greenwood, H. H. 

Gough, Alfred 

Fison, James (Ophthalmologist) 
Moir, Percival John 

Pyrah, Leslie Norman 

Allison, Philip Rowland 

Sherne, Jacob (Ophthalmologist) 
Oldfield, Michael Carlton 
Shucksmith, Henry 


1841-1866 
1853-1864 
1864-1874 
1864-1869 
1866-1870 
1870-1883 
1870-1884 
1874-1883 
Feb.-Aug. 1883 
1883-1890 
1883-1884 
1884-1910 
1884-1889 
1889-1901 
1890-1902 
1890-1913 
IQOI-1902 
1903-1913 
1903-1938 
1905-1945 
I9I0-1920 
1913-1921 
1913-1928 
1920-1921 
1922-1945 
1922-1945 
1928-1934 
1934-1948 
1938-1944 
1945-1948 
1946-1947 
1946-1971 
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APPENDIX III 


DENTAL SURGEONS 


Benham, G. A. C. 
Sherburn, Frederick 
Carter, John Henry 
Margetson, William 
Greaves, James Edward 
Leigh, Percival T. 
Marston, Walter 
Plumley, Arthur G. G. 
Perkin, Henry 

Hey, Stephen D. 
Taylor, J. Newsome 
Saville, David 

Mawer, James W. 
Phillips, Geoffrey A. 
Crawford, J. Kenneth 
Russell, G. Herbert H. 


APPENDIX IV 


THE MATRONS 


Mrs Hopwood 

Miss James 

Miss Millar 

Mrs Thornley 

Mrs Lorraine 

Miss Lawrence 

Miss Elizabeth Knowles 
Miss C. Newsome 

Miss Elizabeth D. Hughes 
Miss Jean Barrowman 
Miss Catherine Menzies 
Miss Frances J. Blaylock, R.R.C. 


APPENDIX V 


THE: TREASURERS 


Lepton Dobson 
William H. Brown 
Samuel James Brown 
James W. Oxley 
Henry Oxley 


1881-1884 
1884-1905 
1905-1906 
1905-1908 
1905-1920 
1905-1920 
1905-1920 
1905-1918 
1906-1911 
1908-1920 
I9II-1918 
I9II-I920 
1918-1920 
1918-1920 
1920-1923 
1923-1927 


1829-1837 
1866-1869 
1869-1874 
1874-1883 
1883-1910 
IQIO-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1945 
1945-1946 
1946-1948 


1824-1829 
1829-1856 
1856-1891 
1891-1928 
1928-1948 
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APPENDIX VI 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Ordinary Ordinary Number of Number of 
Income Expenditure out-patients new patients 
Year £ £ attended to visited t 
1825 500 655 1,814 400 
1829 559 686 2,504 1,114 
1834 530 687 3,585 1,336 
1839 602 847 4,677 1,767 
1844 819 962 4,671 1,886 
1849 620 846 3,691 2,045 
1854 574 627 3,487 2,107 
1859* 1,484 1,090 BO2 4,076 
1864 1,023 1,337 5,799 5,414 
1869 1,680 2,357 17,797 3,792 
1874 2,644 2,822 19,367 4,175 
1879 1,883 2,786 22,646 Z715 
1884 2,546 2,904 19,785 3,872 
1889 25125 2,600 27,790 4,720 
1894 2,326 2,591 27,956 3,525 
1899 4,668 5,264 ZO 75 2,823 
1904 2,500 3,110 29,464 La 
1909 5,032 3,801 46,864 23732 
1914 3,424 4,082 22.31% F252 
I9I9 6,119 5,563 23,250 ? 
1924 4,550 9,132 22,512 2 
1929 9,191 9,091 26,863 1,071 
1934 11,699 12,004 28,411 1,741 
1939 14,825 15,030 32,191 1,141 
1944 19,678 19,703 45,016 2 


*The income this year included £747 raised to pay off the debt to the 
Treasurer. 
Ti.e. not the total number of visits made. 


APPENDIX VII 
LARGER LEGACIES TO THE LEEDS PUBLIC DISPENSARY 


Arthington, Robert, Leeds £514 
Ashworth, S. P., Headingley £25107 
Bartholomew, W. H., Leeds £7,596 
Beckett, W., Leeds £500 
Bell, Mrs M. A., Leeds £500 
Birtwistle, H. S., Harrogate £3,000 
Blain, T. W., Leeds £898 
Bland, John D., Kippax Park £2,000 
Branon, Miss Mary, Leeds £1,656 


Brotherton, Lord, Leeds £1,000 
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Chorley, Gerald, Leeds £500 
Cliff, Stephen, Leeds £1,000 
Emsley, Thomas, Burley Grange £500 
Fawcett, Mrs E., Bramhope £1,000 
Fieldhouse, Mrs Ann, Leeds £500 
Hemingway, William, Leeds £1,000 
Hewitson, Miss M. A., Leeds £500 
Hezmalhalch, Miss Mary, Felliscliffe £1,724 
Hudswell, W. S., Leeds £563 
Hunt, Frederick T., Swindon £514 
Jackson, Miss E. A., Leeds £3,267 
Jackson, John T., Jersey £1,000 
Jepson, E. G., Leeds £500 
Johnson, John, Crossgates £500 
Lancaster, Miss E., Leeds £550 
March, Miss Caroline, Leeds £500 
March, Miss Rosa E., Leeds £900 
Marsland, Joseph, Leeds £898 
Mason, Dr W. H., Leeds £500 
Naylor, John Wm., Leeds £6,250 
Oxley, James W., Leeds £5,000 
Pape, T., Leeds £1,813 
Percy, Thos. W., Garforth £2,346 
Pitt, William, Leeds £500 
Reynolds, Miss M. A., Leeds £969 
Ripley, Miss Frances £4,471 
Scott, John, Hunslet £1,000 
Skinner, John Wm., Scarborough £1,006 
Skirrow, John, Leeds £2,000 
Standring, Saml., Menston £500 
Stanley, Samuel S., Leeds £4,500 
Tennant, Thos., Leeds £1,000 
Wood, Miss Jane, Leeds £1,901 


APPENDIX VIII 


Sums given to the Leeds Public Dispensary from the profits of 
the Leeds Triennial Musical Festivals. 


1874 £250 
1877 £200 
1880 £500 
1883 £526 
1886 £390 
1889 £471 
1892 £300 
1895 £250 
1898 £250 


I9OI £200 
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APPENDIX IX 
EXPENDITURE ON LEECHES 
1828 £57. 148. --6d. 
1832 £30. 18s. g9t4d. 
1833 £E2. FES. Fd. 
1834 £87. os. 8d. 
1836 £47; 128. 2d: 
1838 £24. 17S. TIC. 
1839 £56. OSs 6d. 
1840 £57. 5S. Od. 
1842 £54. oS, 6d. 
1843, £62. 19S. od. 
1844 fre, 165. £ad. 
1845 £65. 8s. od. 
1847 (for 2 years) £90. 148. 6d. 
1848 £46. 18s. 8d. 
1849 £34. 78. od. 
1850 ETE. -6S5> 2: 
1851 £13. 11S. 3d. 
1852 IGS “68s 7d: 
1853, £12. 746.0 7d: 
1854 £9. 198. 3d. 
1855 £0. |. 28.9: 
1856 £12. res. rid. 
APPENDIX X 
COD LIVER OIL 
Date Firm Barrels 
Dec. 1897 Smith & Nephew, Hull 2 
June 1900 — do. — 4 
Feb. 1902 — do. — 2: 
Oct. 1902 Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds 2 
wan. 190% Hirst, Brook & Hirst, Leeds a 
Nov. 1903 Smith & Nephew, Hull ? 
May 1904 —do.— 2 
Oct. 1905 Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Leeds ? 
Apl. 1906 — do. — Z 
May 1912 Reynolds & Branson, Leeds 2 
Bept. 1912 Smith & Nephew, Hull 3 
March 1913 Hirst, Brook & Hirst, Leeds 2 
ct. | I91Z Goodall & Backhouse, Leeds 2 
Jan. 1914 — do. — p) 
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Cost per 
Gallon 


2S; 
2s. 
3S. 
5S. 
6s. 
14S. 
8s. 
aS 
2S. 
2S. 
2S. 
4s. 
ZS, 
ZS. 


1ol4d. 

11i4d. 
od. 
434d. 
6d. 
od. 


od. 
9¥,d. 
6d. 
8d. 
od. 
6d. 
11d. 
Fah, 


Addenda to Leeds Parish Registers 1757 - 1776 


(Thoresby Society Publications, vol. xxv) 


The Parish Registers 
of 
Saint Peter - at - Leeds 


BAPTISMS : APRIL 26th - 30th, 1775 


Parent Born Baptised Child’s Name 
David Petty, Vicar Lane March 17 April 26 John 
Mr Charles Charnock, Meadow Lane March 11 27 William 
Richard Summerscales, Swinegate March 26 29 Benjamin 
Benjamin Goodison, Hunslet — 29 Mary 
Samuel Vickers, Headingley March 31 29 Ann 
Matthew Towlard, Call Lane March 26 30 Marmaduke 
John Craven, Briggate April 1 30 John 
John Broadley, Vicar Lane March 18 30 Thomas 
Thomas Laytham, Park Lane March 23 30 Thomas 
Anthony Moor, Meadow Lane March 26 30 Ann 
Joseph Stewart, Hunslet April 7 30 Joseph 


Elizabeth Wilson, Timble Bridge April 12 30 John 


PROFIT, PROPERTY INTERESTS, AND 
PUBLIC SPIRIT: 


THE PROVISION OF MARKETS AND 
COMMERCIAL AMENITIES IN LEEDS, 1822-29.* 


by 
K. GRADY, B.A. 


There is perhaps hardly a town in England in which the passion for 
improvement is so strong as it is in Leeds. Scarcely a week elapses that 
we have not the pleasure to announce some project for improving and 
adorning the town. ... It is a rather curious coincidence that we have 
now erected or in contemplation three churches, three dissenting 
meeting houses, three markets, three bridges, and streets innumerable; 


Leeds Intelligencer, 2 December 1824 


IN COMMON WITH OTHER manufacturing towns in the north of 
England, Leeds experienced a period of rapidly rising prosperity in 
the years from 1822 to 1825. One of the most notable aspects of 
this phase of economic expansion was an enthusiastic interest in 
the improvement of the public amenities of the town. Of all the 
improvements effected at this time, the most outstanding and 
significant from the point of view of economic history was the 
provision of extensive new marketing and commercial facilities. 
Despite the growth of the town’s population from 6,000 in 1700 to 
over 48,000 in 1821, and a very considerable expansion of its trade 
and industry, there had been no significant alteration or 
improvement in the marketing and commercial facilities of the 
town for over two centuries, apart from the erection of halls for 
the sale of cloth. In 1822 the markets for all manner of produce, 
livestock and merchandise, with the exception of cloth, were held 
out in the open air amidst the bustle and inconvenience of the 
thoroughfares of the town. However, during the next three years 
such was the enthusiasm of the town’s inhabitants for the improve- 
ment of these facilities, that by 1829 there had been a dramatic 

1 The background information in this article has been drawn from a wide 
variety of sources listed in the appendix. 


I wish to thank Professor M. W. Beresford for his comments and advice 
on the original draft of the article. 


[Vol. LIV, pt. 3, No. 122 
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alteration in the situation. The result of the numerous schemes 
projected was the provision of three new markets, a bazaar and 
shambles, a merchants’ exchange and a corn exchange. The 
provision of these six enterprises forms the subject of this essay. 


I 


The inhabitants of Leeds frequently complained about their 
town’s marketing and commercial amenities in the early nineteenth 
century, but it was not until July 1822 that the first positive steps 
were taken to improve the situation. Once talk of improvement 
spread, enthusiasm mounted rapidly and numerous schemes for the 
provision of marketing and commercial facilities were proposed. 
By March 1826 all the six schemes which have been selected for 
this study were well under way. Although their conduct extended 
over seven years, by contemporary standards they represent a very 
rapid and dramatic development. 

The first scheme was initiated in July 1822 for the purposes of 
erecting a new meat shambles, to be called the Bazaar and 
Shambles.?, The project was conducted with such speed and 
enthusiasm that the buildings were partially in use by 1824 and 
were completed in August 1825.° The initiation of this scheme was 
quickly followed by a proposal for the erection of a covered 
market, the Central Market.* A committee was chosen to super- 
vise the preliminary arrangements for the establishment of the 
market in August 1822, but the commencement of the building 
was delayed until November 1824.° However, once started 
construction went smoothly and the market was completed in 
1827.° Enthusiasm for the erection of markets and commercial 
facilities reached a high level in the closing months of 1822 and the 
first half of 1823, and there was a great deal of talk about the 
desirability of a corn exchange and a free market,’ but the next 
project to be put into motion was for the erection of the South 
Market, a market place on the south side of the town. The execution 
of this scheme was the most rapid of all, for it was first proposed 
in June 1823 and by December of the following year the market 
and its buildings were virtually complete.* 

2 Leeds Intelligencer, 29 July 1822. 

3 I[bid., 20 May 1824, 4 Aug. 1825. 

* Tbid., 2'Sept. 1822. 

5 [bid., 2 Dec. 1824 First stone of building laid 26 Nov. 1824. 

6 [bid., 11 Oct. 1827. The building was opened 6 Oct. 1827. 


‘ Ibid., 12 Aug., 2 Sept, 1822;"%, 10 July 18273. 
8 Leeds Intelligencer, 19 June 1823; 16 Dec. 1824. 
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A proposal for the provision of a merchants’ exchange was the 
next scheme to claim the attention of the Leeds community. 
Although the idea had been canvassed in 1823, the scheme to erect 
the premises subsequently known as the Commercial Buildings 
was actually set on foot between May and November of 1824.° 
There were various problems concerning the design of the building 
and the vacation of its site, which delayed the commencement of 
building until 1826 and finally it was completed in October 1829.*° 
The interest in the provision of a corn exchange, shown in 1822 and 
1823, seemed to lapse in 1824, but in 1825, following the promotion 
of the Commercial Building, it returned with redoubled vigour. The 
operation of the ensuing project was quite rapid, and despite the 
fact that the scheme was not initiated until February 1825, the 
building was brought into use in June 1827 and completed the 
following year.'! The last of the six schemes to be executed was 
the proposal for the establishment of a free market. The idea of a 
new market place free from tolls was enthusiastically supported in 
August 1822 and agreed to in principle in August 1823, but for 
various reasons the proceedings were delayed.’* Agreement was 
reached for the site of the market in December 1824, but the work 
of preparing the land for the reception of the market could not 
commence until the tenancy of the site expired in December 1826.** 
The market was finally brought into use towards the end of 1827. 

There is no doubt that when these schemes were completed they 
represented a very considerable extension and improvement in the 
commercial and retailing facilities of Leeds. The Bazaar and 
Shambles in providing facilities principally for the sale of butchers’ 
meat, presented a solution to the problems created by the derelict 
state and inadequate size of the town’s existing Shambles, which 
had resulted in the scattering of butchers’ shops all over the town. 
It consisted of approximately 60 shops arranged in two rows or 
streets, 50 of which were occupied by butchers. The novel facility 
offered by the premises was a spacious room above the central 


9 Ibid., 13 March 1823; 13, 20 May and 18 Nov. 1824. 

Mo Ibidg 2 Dec, 1824; 9, 16-Dec. 1824; 3; 17 March, 12 May, 23; 30 June, 7, 
14 July, 11 Aug. 1825; 2 Feb., 27 April, 18 May 1826; 6 Dec. 1827; 5, 12 March, 
23, 30 April, 7 May, 13, 27 Aug., 24 Sept., 1, 8, 15, 29 Oct. 1829. The first stone 
of the building was laid 18 May 1826, and it was opened on 12 Oct. 1829. 

11 [bid., 17, 24 Feb. 1825; 28 June 1827; 12 June 1828. 

EA IDid.,.5; 12 Aug. 1622; 14,28 Aug. 1823. 

13 Tbid., 16 Dec. 1824; 14 Dec. 1826; 11 Oct. 1827. 
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block of shops called the Bazaar, which was let in compartments to 
dealers for the sale of fancy goods, millinery and clothes.** 

The Central Market and the South Market were both general 
retail markets and therefore increased the town’s retailing facilities 
for a wide variety of commodities. While the Central Market was 
a covered market, in the strict sense of the term, being a roofed 
stone building, the South Market was essentially a market place 
providing extensive covered facilities. The Central Market consisted 
of a market hall surrounded on three sides by carriage roads and 
rows of shops. The interior and exterior of the hall was lined with 
shops intended for a variety of retailers, but particularly butchers 
and fishmongers. Inside the hall there was a balcony appropriated as 
a bazaar for the sale of fancy goods, and an open area in the centre 
of the ground floor occupied by stalls for the sale of fruit, vegetables 
and dairy produce. In all the premises incorporated 67 shops, 56 
stalls, 6 offices and an hotel.’° 

The South Market catered for the same type of retailers in 
providing a Cross for the sale of butter, eggs and poultry, and shops 
and stalls for the sale of butchers’ meat, produce, manufactured 
and other goods, and merchandise. In all it comprised 23 butchers’ 
shops and stalls, 26 shops for miscellaneous purposes, 88 stalls, 9 
slaughter houses and 18 dwellings.’*® 

Like the Bazaar and Shambles, the Corn Exchange was erected 
with one trade particularly in mind. Its principal facility was a 
colonnaded quadrangle divided into compartments from which 
grain was sold by sample. However it also incorporated other 
facilities, which included a number of warehouses and offices for 


14 The data contained in this paragraph are drawn from a variety of 
sources: Leeds Intelligencer, 29 July, 5 Aug. 1822 re the problems of the old 
Shambles. Regarding the facilities of the new premises: W. Parsons, Directory, 
opposite p. 1; E. Parsons, The Civil, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commercial, and 
Miscellaneous History of Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, Bradford, Wakefield, 
Dewsbury, Otley, and the Manufacturing District of Yorkshire (Leeds, 1834), 
I, 143-4; a plan of the estate dated 1898, Leeds Corporation Deeds No. 1189. 

15 Leeds Intelligencer, 6 Sept. 1827 gives a full description of the Market. 

16 Leeds Intelligencer, 8 July 1824; Sketch of New South Market by R. D. 
Chantrell, 30 July 1823, Thoresby Society, Box A; a “birds eye view” of the 
market in the Thoresby Society’s picture collection. The South Market was 
erected on what might properly be regarded as an earlier market site, Cassons 
Close, the original site of the coal staith from which coal was retailed when 
it was brought into Leeds along the Middleton Railway. The staith was 
erected in 1758, when an act of parliament empowered Charles Brandling to 
establish his railway, and was moved to a site south of the original one, 
sometime prior to 1815. 
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the use of corn factors and dealers, an hotel and tavern, and four 
large shops.*” 

The provision of the Free Market represented a very considerable 
improvement on the retailing situation in Leeds, since its principal 
aim was to provide accommodation for those markets which were 
currently held in the streets of the town and were a frequent source 
of complaint owing to their confined location and the inconvenience 
they caused to traffic. The market was used for the sale of cattle, 
pigs, fruit and vegetables, on market days, and for hay, straw and 
teazles every day in the week.'* 

In contrast to the other enterprises, the Commercial Buildings 
was not essentially a retail establishment: when the building was 
_ promoted it was intended that it should become the focal point 
for the commercial and social activities of the businessmen and 
merchants of the town, and a place of resort for commercial visitors 
Wishing to make business contacts. With this in mind the design 
incorporated all the amenities thought most necessary and 
attractive. On the ground floor there was a large circular vestibule 
which was selected to serve as the merchants’ exchange, and it was 
here that the business community of the town was invited to 
discuss commercial affairs between 12 o’clock and 1 o'clock on all 
days of business. The other principal features of the ground floor 
were a subscription newsroom and a large coffee room. Among the 
facilities on the upper storey there were two dining rooms, one of 
which was large enough to be used as a concert room and meeting 
hall. In addition the premises incorporated a 14-bedroom hotel, a 
number of offices for brokers and solicitors, a suite of offices for the 
West Riding Insurance Company, a committee room and a bar.’® 

With the exception of the South Market, all the enterprises were 
situated in the central area of Leeds, north of the river Aire. All of 
them were open on every day of business, except for the Corn 
Exchange which was only open for the sale of corn on Tuesdays, 
one of the town’s two market days. 

The ways in which the schemes were financed provides an 
illustration of three of the modes of finance for utilities open to 


17 This description is compiled from Leeds Intelligencer, 19 May 1825, 28 
June 1827. 

18 [bid., 14 Dec. 1826. 

19 The data in this paragraph came from the following sources: E. Parsons, 
op. cit., I, 148-9; W. White, History, Gazetteer, and Directory of the West 
“omg of Yorkshire (Sheffield, 1837) I, 513; Leeds Intelligencer, 23 April, 15 

Ct. 1329... 
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entrepreneurs in the early nineteenth century.?° In fact no fewer 
than four of the six schemes, the South Market, the Central Market, 
the Corn Exchange and the Commercial Buildings were financed by 
joint stock companies, and the bulk of their finance came from 
shareholders who subscribed their money in £50 shares. Any excess 
of cost over share capital appears to have been met by borrowing 
on the security of the companies’ buildings and property. This 
mode of finance is particularly interesting because the companies 
were neither incorporated by Royal Charter nor by an act of 
parliament and therefore were technically illegal. However, despite 
their doubtful status, their shares were freely transferable and the 
potential legal difficulties with regard to law suits were circum- 
vented by empowering either the trustees or the management 
committee of the company to act as a legal entity on behalf of the 
whole body. 

The South Market had roo shareholders holding a total of 400 
shares, and its total cost was £22,000. The Central Market was very 
similar in this respect in that it had ror shareholders holding 405 
shares, but its total cost was £30,000. The Commercial Buildings 
was the largest of the companies having 145 shareholders holding 
a total of 542 shares, and it was also the most expensive building, 
costing £34,000. There is no conclusive evidence relating to the 
shareholding in the Corn Exchange, but it seems probable that the 
company was made up of 160 shares. In all events the total cost of 
the building was £12,500. 

In contrast to the company organization of the four enterprises 
above, the Bazaar and Shambles was financed by a partnership of 


20 The data for the remaining part of this section came from a variety of 
sources. The following is a list taking each enterprise individually : 

The South Market:- Trust Deed dated 6 Aug. 1825, Leeds Corporation 
Deeds No. 12716; E. Parsons, op. cit., 1, 146. 

The Central Market:- Trust Deed dated 12 Noy. 1827, Leeds Corporation 
Deeds No. 225; also an indenture dated 1 July 1828 granting the Central 
Market proprietors a loan of £10,000, included with the Trust Deed. 

The Commercial Buildings:- Trust Deed dated 2 Dec. 1830, Leeds 
Corporation Deeds No. 216; The Commercial Buildings balance sheet dated 
2 Aug. 1830, Thoresby Society 31Dr1. Also Leeds Intelligencer, 15 Oct. 1829. 

The Corn Exchange:- Details about the establishment of the exchange are 
included in the Abstract of the Title of J. A. Jowett to the old Corn 
Exchange ... dated 22 Oct. 1868, Leeds Corporation Deeds No. 217; Also W. 
White, op. cit., I, 510. 

The Bazaar and Shambles:- Leeds Mercury, 14 May, 11 June 1836. These 
are reports of the sale of the estate and provide the only available evidence 
that the enterprise was financed by a partnership, and give the only 
available indication of the cost of the enterprise. 

The Free Market :- Leeds Intelligencer, 28 Aug. 1823, 12 Aug. 1824. 
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two butchers. The two brothers expended approximately £15,000 
to £20,000 on their premises. Finally, the Free Market provides the 
only example of public enterprise amongst these schemes. The 
project was organized by the Leeds Improvement Commissioners, 
who raised the £8,000 required, by levying a rate on the 
inhabitants of the town.?! 

In all the combined expenditure on the six enterprises was well. 
in excess of £120,000, which by contemporary standards was a 
very substantial sum to spend on the improvement of a provincial 
town. [For Map showing development of Leeds markets, 1822-29, 
see page 176.] 


II 


The people who put their time, energy and money into promoting 
the enterprises under discussion had motives and incentives 
which fall into two categories. First, there were those motives 
which were connected with their personal and private interests 
as individuals, and secondly, those connected with the general 
interests of the urban community of which they were a part. This 
section is devoted to an analysis of the promoters and proprietors of 
the enterprises and an examination of the personal and private 
interests which induced them to embark on their respective 
enterprises. 

Fortunately the trust deeds of three of the enterprises, the South 
Market, the Central Market and the Commercial Buildings, have 
survived and provide complete lists of the names of the shareholders 
in each company and the extent of their respective shareholdings.?? 
The combination of these data with the information in the Baines 
trade directory of 18227° relating to occupations and addresses of 
residences and businesses, has allowed a detailed analysis of the 
shareholders in each company. Part of the data is presented in 
Tables I-III, which show the shareholders in each company 
categorized by occupation and the number of shares held by each 
occupation group. 


21 The Free Market Rate continued to be levied until March 1833, so 
presumably the commissioners met the initial cost of the market by raising 
a loan. 

22 The references to these trust deeds are given in note 20. 

23, Baines, History, Directory and Gazetteer of the County of York 
(Leeds, 1822); I, 424. 
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Table I 


An Analysis of the Shareholders in the South Market 
by Occupation** 


Percentage of 

No of Total No. of shares in 
Occupations shareholders shares held — company 
Widows, Spinsters, Gentlemen, 
Esquires and Clergy 42 130 33 
Bankers, Solicitors, Doctors and 
Surgeons 9 39 10 
Merchants and ‘Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ 16 100 25 
Retailers and Dealers 21 82 20 
Miscellaneous occupations 12 49 12 
Totals 100 400 100 


Table II 


An Analysis of the Shareholders in the Central Market 
by Occupation 


Percentage of 

No. of Total No. of — shares in 
Occupations shareholders shares held company 
Widows, Spinsters, Gentlemen, 
Esquires and Clergy 24 89 22 
Bankers, Solicitors, Doctors and 
Surgeons 13 62 15 
Merchants and ‘Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ 23 105 26 
Retailers and Dealers 22 74 18 
Miscellaneous occupations 19 75 19 
Totals 101 405 100 


’ 


24 Notes to Tables I-III: The occupational category “retailers and dealers’ 
includes any shareholders who could conceivably have intended to 
make personal use of the markets as retail outlets. For this reason this 
category not only includes occupations such as grocers, butchers, drapers, 
chemists, flour dealers, woolstaplers etc., but also a few small-scale manu- 
facturers who might have combined manufacturing with retailing, such as 
hat makers and brush makers. 

a the percentages in the tables have been rounded to the nearest whole 
number. 

The construction of Table III was complicated by the fact that the 
schedule attached to the Commercial Buildings Trust Deed, which listed the 
number of shares held by each shareholder, incorporated all the share 
transfers since the original subscription. Thus in order to present the original 
shareholding shown in Table III it was necessary to adjust the figures given 
in the schedule in accordance with the data which the trust deed provided 
relating to share transfers. 
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Table II 
An Analysis of the Shareholders in the Commercial Buildings 
by Occupation 


Percentage of 

No. of — Total No. of shares in 
Occupations shareholders shares held company 
Gentlemen, Esquires and Clergy 18 61 i 
Bankers, Solicitors, Doctors and 
Surgeons 22 95 18 
Merchants and ‘Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ 74 261 48 
Retailers and Dealers 18 54 10 
Miscellaneous occupations a3 71 13 
Totals 155 542 100 


Considering first the shareholders of the South Market and the 
Central Market (Tables I and II) perhaps the most striking feature 
is the remarkable similarity between their occupation structure. 
In both cases one of the foremost categories of shareholders was 
that comprising widows, spinsters, gentlemen, esquires and clergy- 
men. In the case of the South Market they held 33 per cent of the 
shares and in the case of the Central Market they held 22 per cent. 
Another prominent category of shareholders included bankers, 
solicitors, doctors and surgeons. If the shareholding of this latter 
category is added to that of the former, then their combined 
shareholdings represent 43 per cent of the shares in the South 
Market, and 37 per cent of the shares in the Central Market. The 
other two principal groups of shareholders comprised merchants 
and “merchants and manufacturers’, and retailers and dealers. 
The proportions of shares held by these categories of shareholders 
are even more closely matched, for merchants and “merchants and 
manufacturers” held 25 per cent of the shares in the South Market 
and 26 per cent of the shares in the Central Market, and retailers 
and dealers held 20 per cent of the shares in the South Market and 
18 per cent of the shares in the Central Market. As the tables show, 
the remaining shares in the markets were held by a diverse group 
of people which included shipowners, ironmasters, a paperhanging 
manufacturer, a sign painter and a bailiff. It is clear that the 
majority of the shareholders came from a fairly small range of 
occupations, which also implies a restricted range of social back- 
ground. The similarity of the two sets of shareholders assumes 
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special significance owing to the fact that of the combined total of 
194 shareholders, only six held shares in both markets. 

Another important result which emerges from this analysis is 
that the bulk of the finance for the markets came from people 
who were most unlikely to take up tenancies of the premises. In 
fact no more than 20 per cent of the shares in either of the 
companies were held by people with occupations which suggest 
that they might have used the markets as retail outlets. It is also 
notable that the shareholders included a sizeable group who had no 
apparent commercial or business interests. The most prominent 
categories in this respect were the widows, spinsters, gentlemen, 
doctors, surgeons, etc. Finally, a fact worthy of attention which is 
illustrated by Tables Ia and Ila, is that 3% per cent of the shares in 
the South Market and 22 per cent of the shares in the Central 
Market were held by shareholders who had neither places of 
business nor residence in Leeds. Although the majority of them 
came from neighbouring towns and villages, such as Halifax and 
Selby, some had addresses in such far off places as Surrey and 
Lancaster. 


Table Ia 
Locational Analysis of the South Market’s Shareholders?° 
No Occupying Occupying 
residence Leeds business business 
or shareholder Resident Resident premises _ premises 
business address south of — north of — south of north of 
in Leeds unknown river river river river 
No. of 
shareholders 33 17 6 5 23 16 
Total No. of 
shares held 130 49 8 19 114 80 
Total No. of 
shares held 
as % of all shares 
in company 33 tS 2 5 28 20 


25 Notes to Tables Ia-IIla: The term “business premises” includes the 
business premises of merchants, “merchants and manufacturers’, retailers, 
dealers, manufacturers, solicitors and bankers. The notable exclusion are 
doctors; their premises have been included under “homes”. 

The Trust Deeds of the companies give the town in which each shareholder 
is resident, but fail to give more specific information about the address. The 
shareholders listed in column three, i.e. “Leeds Shareholders address 
unknown” are people who could not be found in the directory for 1822 but 
for whom the trust deed gave Leeds as the place of residence. 
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Table Ha 
Locational Analysis of the Central Market’s Shareholders 
No Occupying Occupying 
residence Leeds business business 
or shareholder Resident Resident premises _premises 
business address south of — north of — south of north of 
in Leeds unknown river river river river 
No. of 
shareholders 22 29 I 16 aes an 
Total No. of 
shares held 89 106 5 70 = 135 
Total No. of 
shares held as a 
% of all shares in 
company 22 26 I 17 aa 34 
Table IIIa 
Locational Analysis of the Commercial Buildings’ Shareholders 
No Occupying Occupying 
residence Leeds business business 
or shareholder Resident Resident premises _ premises 
business address south of — north of south of —_ north of 
in Leeds unknown river river river river 
No. of 
shareholders 14 34 a 17 32 68 
Total No. of 
shares held 4A 123 — 71 87 217 
Total No. of 
shares held as a 
°% of all shares in 
company 8 23 — 13 16 40 


The shareholding in the Commercial Buildings presented in Table 
III reveals that the enterprise attracted shareholders pursuing a 
range of occupations similar to the shareholders in the markets. 
The main difference was the variation in the proportions of the 
shares held by the particular occupation groups. In fact the 
merchants, and merchants and manufacturers formed by far the 
largest group of shareholders with 48 per cent of the shares, next 
came the bankers, solicitors, doctors and surgeons with 18 per cent, 
and then the gentlemen, esquires and clergy with 11 per cent of the 
shares. The remaining 27 per cent of the shares were held by people 
with a variety of commercial and retail interests. A notable 
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contrast between this enterprise and the markets is that, as Table 
Illa shows, to a certain degree it was more of a purely local 
enterprise, with only 8 per cent of the shares held by people outside 
Leeds. Also the building was financed by people who could 
reasonably be expected to use its facilities. This latter fact perhaps 
offers some suggestion for the variation in the distribution of the 
shares between occupations, and the absence of female shareholders. 

Unfortunately, a list of the shareholders in the Corn Exchange 
is not available and so the composition of the committee set up to 
supervise the erection of the building gives the only clue regarding 
the composition of the proprietors of the enterprise.”® Of the 22 
members of this committee, only six were potential users of the 
building, ie. two corn factors, one corn merchant and three oil 
merchants. The remaining part of the committee consisted of a 
spirit merchant, butchers, grocers, jewellers and other retailers. 
The significance of the composition of the latter part of the 
committee will be discussed subsequently, but for the moment 
suffice it to suggest that on the evidence of the structure of the 
committee it is possible that 75 per cent of the Corn Exchange 
shareholders had no connection with the corn trade. 

The composition of the proprietors of the Bazaar and Shambles, 
and the Free Market do not require analysis since, as pointed out 
earlier, the former enterprise was financed by two butchers, and the 
latter enterprise was financed from public funds and projected by 
a local authority. 

Some consideration must now be given to the personal and 
private interests which induced the promoters and proprietors of 
these six enterprises to become involved in their schemes. 
Undoubtedly there were personal and private interests involved in 
the projection of the Free Market, but because of the public nature 
of the scheme these are concealed by the emphasis of its leading 
proponents on “collective enterprise’ for “collective benefits”. For 
this reason the Free Market is not discussed in the remainder of this 
section. 

The foregoing analysis has shown that many of the promoters 
and proprietors of the enterprises under consideration had no 
commercial interests; sometimes lived at some distance from Leeds; 
and, with the exception of the shareholders in the Commercial 
Buildings, had no obvious intention of using the premises for their 
own commercial and business purposes. This clearly suggests that 


26 Leeds Intelligencer, 24 Feb. 1825. 
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many of them looked on the enterprises principally as investment 
opportunities. There is a good deal of evidence to indicate that the 
expectation of high rates of return provided one of the most 
forceful incentives to the promotion and investment in these 
schemes. In the early 1820s the yield from Consols and the rates of 
interest demanded for substantial loans suggest that 4 per cent was 
considered to be a very acceptable rate of return on capital.?” With 
this in mind it is not difficult to appreciate the attraction of the 
Leeds schemes to potential investors. The projectors of markets must 
have been particularly encouraged by assertions such as one made 
in August 1823 that a covered market recently erected in Liverpool 
paid over 20 per cent to its company of shareholders.”* Likewise 
potential investors in the Commercial Buildings were encouraged by 
the Leeds Intelligencer which claimed that a similar institution in 
Manchester, the Exchange Rooms, yielded ‘‘a very considerable 
profit to the proprietors’’,?° a profit which a later advocate of the 
Leeds scheme asserted was in the region of 7 to 1o per cent.®° The 
whole tone of the contemporary newspaper reports and the 
speeches at dinners and ceremonies connected with the projects 
was one of supreme confidence that the enterprises, while 
being of great benefit to the town, would repay their projectors 
handsomely. Frederick Rinder expressed precisely this sentiment 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Bazaar and Shambles. 
He felt confident that “the speculation will be beneficial to us as 
individuals, and a great benefit to the town at large’”’.*! As in the 
earlier schemes, the promoters of the Corn Exchange seem to have 
lured potential investors with the prospect of high returns. When 
the scheme was laid before the public it was predicted that its 
yield would be between 5 and 6 per cent at the very minimum.*? 
The view that these enterprises obtained much of their financial 
support from people principally looking for a lucrative form of 
investment for their capital is materially supported by the evidence 
of the enthusiastic rush to subscribe and the evidence that there 
were large amounts of uninvested capital readily available in the 
Leeds area in the early 1820s. It was claimed that ‘‘a single day” 
sufficed to raise the £20,000 initially required to finance the South 


27 Various advertisements offering loans e.g. Leeds Intelligencer, 5 Aug., 
30 Sept., 11 Nov. 1824. 

28 Leeds Intelligencer, 28 Aug. 1823, Public Meeting held 27 Aug. 1823. 

29 Tbid., 13 May 1824. 

30 [bid., 27 May 1824. 

31 [bid., 19 June 1823. 

32 Tbid., 24 Feb. 1825. 
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Market.®* Similarly, when the Central Market was originally 
projected in 1823, the subscriptions came in with such speed and 
enthusiasm that with £22,000 subscribed after only two days, the 
projectors decided to extend the scheme and raised the limit on the 
subscription to £40,000.°* In the final event, the £20,000 thought 
sufficient to erect the market was subscribed without the opening 
of a public subscription, a course which if resorted to could have 
doubled the subscription “in two or three days’’.®’ The pattern was 
much the same for the subscriptions to the Commercial Buildings 
and the Corn Exchange. Within eight days of the opening of 
subscriptions to the Commercial Buildings only 66 of the 600 shares 
remained to be disposed of,°° and within three days of the opening 
of the subscriptions to the Corn Exchange between 100 and 130 of 
the 160 shares originally proposed had been taken up.°’ 

However, there were other private interests apart from the desire 
for a high return on capital which encouraged the promotion of the 
various projects. In the cases of the Bazaar and Shambles, and the 
South Market the desire of landowners to exploit their estates was 
of crucial importance in the initiation of the schemes.** In contrast 
to the other four schemes, which searched for sites after they had 
been projected, these two schemes were set on foot with their sites 
already selected. The South Market was actually proposed by the 
owners of the land on which it was subsequently erected, George 
Banks and Thomas Jacques. It is apparent that they regarded the 
encouragement of the market project as a method of securing a 
profitable sale for their land. It was George Banks who called and 
presided over the meeting at which the market was originally set 
on foot. As chairman he stressed the necessity and facility of a 
market for the southern area of the town, a want which he said 
“had induced Mr Jacques and himself to offer to the public the 
land, with the buildings at present thereon, at a sum of £6,600’’.*° 
Although Banks was very active in promoting the market and 
ploughed £7300 of the money received for his land back into the 
enterprise, Jacques showed little further interest once he had 


33 Teeds Intelligencer, 30 Oct. 1823. 

== Ibid. oO July 1823. 

35 Tbid., 2 Dec. 1824. 

36 Tbid., 9, 16 Dec. 1824. 

37 Ibid., 24 Feb. 1825. 

38 The data regarding the involvement of the landowners in the South 
Market are derived from: South Market Committees Order Book, Leeds City 
Archives, FW 211; and the South Market Trust Deed. 

39 Leeds Intelligencer, 19 June 1823. 
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secured the sale of his land. While he accepted a nominal role as a 
trustee of the market, not one penny of the £4,500 that he received 
for his land was contributed towards the finance of the enterprise. 

In the case of the Bazaar and Shambles the involvement of 
the owners of its site was absolute, for Frederick and Joseph Rinder, 
the butchers who financed the scheme, actually owned most of the 
estate upon which it was erected. The Rinder brothers eagerly 
cashed in on the demand for a new shambles and hence were 
unusually adventurous in taking the risk of providing both the 
site and the capital to finance the erection of the buildings.*°® Their 
enterprise was made all the more outstanding by their rejection of 
a considerable sum of money offered to them for their land by the 
projectors of the Central Market, who hoped to secure the site for 
their own scheme.*? 

Another form of private interest which prompted the promotion 
and investment in the schemes under consideration was the desire 
to preserve and augment the value of property and business 
concerns in the town. The inhabitants of the town were very much 
aware of the damage to the value of surrounding property and 
businesses, which might ensue from the removal of a market from 
its traditional site, or from the erection of a competing market in 
another part of town. The Leeds Intelligencer pointed out this sort 
of hazard when the Rinders and the owners of property adjoining 
the Rinders’ estate rejected offers from the promoters of the Central 
Market to purchase their land. It warned that if the new shambles 
was not erected in this location, and the shambles as well as a 
general market were to be erected in a different part of the 
town, then undoubtedly this property would be “considerably 
depreciated’’.*? 

It was precisely this type of vested interest that provided the 
major motivating force for the erection of the Corn Exchange. 
For centuries the town’s market for corn and butter had been held 
in an open area known as Cross Parish situated at the top of the 
main street, Briggate. The market place was surrounded by 
numerous shops and inns, which derived a great deal of trade and 
business from their strategic location. The sensitivity of these 
property owners and retailers to the prospect of the removal of 
their source of trade was revealed in 1823 when they became 
alarmed by a suspicion that the corn and butter markets might be 

40 Ibid., 12 Aug. 1822. Leeds Mercury, 14 May, 11 June 1836. 


41 Leeds Intelligencer, 2 Sept. 1822. 
42 Teeds Intelligencer, 2 Sept. 1822. 
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transferred to the newly proposed Free Market. A meeting was 
held by the “proprietors and persons interested in the property in 
Cross Parish” and they resolved “‘to use every possible exertion to 
prevent the removal of the market from its present situation” and 
“to protect their property by the erection of a new market as near 
the old one as possible’.** On this occasion their fears were 
assuaged and no action resulted, but in 1825 the story was very 
different. 

The facilities of Cross Parish for the sale of corn became an 
increasing source of complaint in the early 1820s to such an extent 
that when the facilities of the South Market were offered to the 
corn factors in February 1825, the majority of them acceded to the 
proposal and left Cross Parish.4* The property owners in Cross 
Parish, who seemed to have lost interest in the improvement of the 
market place in the preceding months, took action at once. Within 
four days a committee had been formed to purchase the land for 
the erection of a corn exchange and a plan of the building had 
been drawn up.*° In less than a fortnight the committee contracted 
for a building site at the top of Cross Parish.*® The composition of 
the committee was referred to earlier. but the crucial fact about it 
with regard to influence of property interests is that of the 22 
members, 10 had retail premises in Cross Parish and the area of 
the same street in immediate proximity to it, and 5 more had 
retail premises close by.*7 John Cawood had no hesitation in 
explaining the motives of the proprietors when he laid the 
foundation stone of the second stage of the Corn Exchange in 
August 1827. The objects of the projectors, he said, were: 

to retain on the site of the ancient corn market the future sale of grain 
— to preserve to the premises adjoining this market, that value which 
time and the vicinity to it had placed upon them — and last, though 
not least to give a facility for the sale of corn, which the extended 


population and the growing importance of the town and neighbourhood 
demand.48 


It is apparent that the desire to preserve and augment business 
and property values was also a force which motivated the 
proprietors of the South Market and the Central Market. In order 


43 Thid., 3 July 1823. 

44 T eeds Intelligencer, 17 Feb. 1825. 

=> Tbid., 24 Feb. 1826. 

#6 Tbid., 3 March 1825. 

47 The addresses of the members of the committee and their occupations 
are taken from the Baines Directory for 1822. 

48 Leeds Intelligencer, 30 Aug. 1827. 
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to illustrate this point it is necessary to explain that the urban area 
of Leeds was divided into two parts by the River Aire. 
Approximately 88 per cent of the population lived on the north 
side of the river and the other 12 per cent on its south side. With 
regard to the distribution of commercial and industrial premises 
over the town, this was very similar to the population distribution, 
although the proportion on the south side of the river was probably 
a little higher.*® The South Market was situated about half a mile 
south of the river in the built-up area, while the Central Market 
was situated about half a mile north of the river in the centre of the 
town.°° The crucial assumption to be tested is that if local business 
and property interests were an influential motivating force in the 
projection of these markets, the particular markets would not draw 
their shareholders evenly from all areas of the town, but would 
include a disproportionate number with business and property 
interests in their immediate vicinity. In fact an investigation on 
these lines showed this to be precisely the situation with respect to 
the South Market and the Central Market (Tables Ja and Ila). Of 
39 shareholders in the South Market with traceable business 
addresses, 59 per cent had premises in close proximity to the market 
on the south side of the river. The result for the Central Market, 
although just as significant, is even more striking for, of the 33 
shareholders with traceable business addresses, every single one 
had premises on the north side of the river. The significance of these 
results is increased when it is considered that in contrast the 
Commercial Buildings, an enterprise with much less potential effect 
on business and property values than a market, drew its 
shareholders relatively evenly from all areas of the town. Despite 
the fact that it was situated in the central area north of the river like 
the Central Market, of its 90 shareholders with traceable business 
addresses 76 per cent had premises north of the river and the other 
24 per cent were located south of it (Table IIIa). 

There can be little doubt that the prospect of the transfer of some 
of the town’s trade from north to south of the river induced by 
the promotion of the South Market, was greeted with greatest 
enthusiasm by the commercial and business interests in the south 
of the town. The total lack of support for the Central Market from 
the southern businessmen when it was projected a few months 


49 The south side of the town was essentially industrial and had compara- 
tively few retail establishments. 

5° Based on the evidence of: Plan of the Town of Leeds surveyed by 
Charles Fowler (Leeds, 1844). 
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after the South Market, reflects their fear that it would damage 
both their existing interests and the future prospects of their new 
market. Conversely the support given to the Central Market by 
businessmen on the north side of the river reflects their desire to 
protect their business and commercial interests from the challenge 
of the South Market. 


iil 


Having analysed the personal and private interests which induced 
people to promote the enterprises under discussion, we now turn 
to a consideration of the extent to which the promoters’ 
activities were influenced by a concern for the general interests of 
the town, and the part played by their desire to rival and emulate 
urban developments elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that there was some element of public spirit 
involved in the provision of these marketing and commercial 
amenities, a fact which their projectors were never slow to point 
out. Although the projectors were likely to have been biased, their 
assertions gain some credence from the great number of non-profit 
making improvements already existing or in the course of provision 
in Leeds in the early 1820s. One of the trustees and shareholders 
in the Central Market attacked contemporaries who accused the 
promoters of the market of being purely motivated by profit, saying 
that “it was the opinion of some that the object they were pursuing 
was personal gain, but as a proof of the public spirit of the town 
he referred them to our Public Baths, Philosophical Hall, Infirmary, 
House of Recovery, Guardian Asylum, Dispensary, Mechanics 
Institute and other institutions that might have been named’’.°? 

Another speaker in praise of the proprietors said that he was 
well aware that “their profit and advantage’’ was not their only 
object, but their actions had “sprung from the purest motives of 
patriotism’”.°? Similar comments and claims were made about the 
other enterprises and it seems impossible to distinguish them 
completely from the other improvements which were set on foot 
in this period, whose provision more clearly stemmed from 
benevolence and public spirit. To contemporaries they were one 
part of a mania for general public improvement, a mania which 
began in 1822 and reached its height between 1824 and 1825. The 
Leeds Intelligencer lavished praise on the atmosphere of public 


51 Leeds Intelligencer, 2 Dec. 1824. 
4 Ibid. 
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spirit in Leeds in 1824 and drew attention to the fact that it had 
reached such a height that even political differences were being 
transcended in the public interest. It concluded an article on 
public improvement in the following manner: 

We cannot close this article without congratulating our fellow 
townsmen on the greatest of all improvements. A short time only has 
elapsed since war raged without, and party feuds within. Now one 
feeling seems to animate both Whigs and Tories, viz. an anxiety to 
improve the convenience and appearance of this ancient borough. We 
trust this spirit will remain undiminished until this town is susceptible 
of no further addition; either useful or ornamental.53 


Although it is difficult to distinguish convincingly between the 
strength of the motivating forces of private interest and public 
spirit in enterprises which had a commercial basis, it is possible to 
be more positive in judging the influence of urban developments 
from elsewhere. The evidence suggests that in the early 1820s the 
desire to improve the commercial and marketing facilities of the 
town in general, stemmed to a considerable degree from a sort of 
social and commercial rivalry with other towns of a similar size, and 
similar commercial and industrial importance. There was a notice- 
able desire either to emulate or to outshine other large towns, and a 
consciousness that the status and importance of a town was 
reflected in its commercial amenities and public buildings. This new 
mood was well illustrated by a letter from the mysterious “B.N.” 
to the Leeds Intelligencer on 15 July 1822, the eve of the projection 
of the schemes under discussion : 

Sir—The spirit of improvement which happily seems now in 
progress, will I trust, wipe off the justly merited reproach under which 
the town has so long laboured; the removal of that nuisance of ages, the 
Middle Row (the old butchers’ shambles) will I hope, be soon followed 
by other improvements, consistent with the opulence and commercial 
importance of the town of Leeds, and no longer subject us to the scorn 
of visitors, who wonder that, with the advances of intelligence and 
general science, we have been negligent of those matters, by which 
other large commercial towns have facilitated the intercourse of 
strangers with their merchants. ... I am for improving wholesale ... I 
must confess, because I have seen, for many years past, to my great 
mortification, that when any designs for public improvement have been 


suggested by my respectable townsmen, in a retail way, they have not 
been attended to.54 


As shown earlier in the discussion of the anticipated profitability 
of the Leeds schemes, the yields of similar establishments in towns 


53 Leeds Intelligencer, 2 Dec. 1824. 
54 Leeds Intelligencer, 15 July 1822. 
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such as Liverpool and Manchester were cited as examples, and it is 
clear that the Leeds townsmen were well aware of urban 
developments elsewhere and thought that they were examples 
worth following. They knew of the Manchester Exchange, built 
by subscription and opened in 1809, and of the town’s large corn 
exchange. Also they had seen Liverpool erect a corn exchange in 
1807 and rebuild its merchants’ exchange in 1806-07. Rather 
nearer in time, they had seen Liverpool erect a covered market in 
1820-22.°° 

The influence of the provision of markets in Liverpool was very 
considerable. In suggesting the erection of a public market in 
Leeds in 1822, the mayor referred the inhabitants to the Liverpool 
Market and suggested that one similar would be successful in 
Leeds.°® Likewise, when the design for the Central Market was 
settled the Leeds Intelligencer disclosed that it would be a covered 
market “on the same principle as that erected at Liverpool’.°’ 

The Free Market also gained impetus from an example across the 
Pennines. When the desirability of the scheme was debated in 
182% it was pointed out that in Manchester ‘“‘a large market of this 
description has been opened which gives universal satisfaction and 
which daily rises in importance’’.°* In fact the design of the market 
was based on the example of the market in Manchester for it was 
announced in 1827 that the Improvement Commissioners were to 
provide pens for sheep and other animals on the plan of the cattle 
market at Manchester.°* Although there is no specific evidence to 
show that the example of other towns influenced the erection of the 
Leeds Corn Exchange, the erection of a corn exchange in 
neighbouring Wakefield in 1820°° cannot have gone unnoticed or 
unenvied by the Leeds inhabitants and corn dealers. 

It seems appropriate to end this section with the question which 
many of the Leeds inhabitants appear to been have asking them- 
selves when they considered the prosperity and opulence of their 
town, and contemplated schemes for its improvement, a question 
with which ‘“Gundulphus”’ concluded a letter to the Leeds 
Intelligencer proposing the erection of the Commercial Buildings: 


59 E, Baines, History and Gazetteer of the County Palatine of Lancaster 
(Liverpool, 1824), Liverpool data, vol. I, 193-7; Manchester data, vol. II, 135-56. 

56 Leeds Intelligencer, 5 Aug. 1822. 

57 Leeds Intelligencer, 15 July 1824. 

58 Tbid., 28 Aug. 1823. 

99 Tbid., 15 Nov. 1827. 

60 EF. Baines, op. cit., I. 424. 
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“Why ... should not Leeds ... have all the advantages experienced 
in the other large Manufacturing Towns?’’.®! 


IV 


How successful were the new marketing and commercial 
amenities? This section considers the extent to which the six 
enterprises fulfilled the expectations of their projectors, and 
suggests several factors which may have contributed to the varied 
outcome of the schemes. In fact the fortunes of the schemes 
diverged considerably for while the Corn Exchange, the Bazaar and 
Shambles and the Free Market proved to be extremely successful 
and profitable ventures, the South Market, and the Commercial 
Buildings and the Central Market in its early years were notable 
failures. 

The South Market was a great disappointment from the very 
beginning for the inhabitants of the south of the town never 
patronized it on any scale, and the proprietors failed to induce 
retailers to make regular use of the facilities. The attempt to 
attract the corn factors to the market in 1825 was only a temporary 
success and it was only with the establishment of quarterly leather 
fairs in the market in 1827 that any useful function was found 
for the enterprise. As Parsons’s History pointed out in 1834: “This 
speculation has been a decided failure, the expectations of the 
proprietors have never been realized, and the rent of the shops has 
never afforded anything like adequate interest for the money 
expended’’.®? In 1836 it was maintained that the yearly income of 
the market was £600-£700 per annum, which represented a rate of 
return of 3 per cent, but it is likely that even that low figure was a 
considerable exaggeration.** In fact the surviving records of the sale 
of the £50 shares in the market show that in 1832 shares were being 
sold for £25 each, and that in 1835 they were obtaining as little as 
£19. Ios. each.°* The leather fairs were the means by which the 
proprietors averted total disaster. They grew in importance during 
the next 40 years and reached their height in the 1870s. However 
even in these later years the dividends received by the proprietors 


61 Leeds Intelligencer, 27 May 1824. 

62 F. Parsons, op. cit., I, 510-11. 

63 Teeds Mercury, 19 Nov. 1836—Report on a test case to ascertain whether 
Samuel Clapham’s shares in the market were of sufficient value to give him 
the franchise. 

64 Transfer Deeds for Shares in the South Market dated 28 July 1832 and 
24 Dec. 1835, Leeds City Archives, FW 211. 
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were only in the region of 3% per cent per annum.® Although the 
proprietors continued to attempt to attract more custom, the story 
of the market was one of the gradual reduction of its capital and 
the periodic sale of its land. The central area seems to have been 
covered over and ended its days as a warehouse.®® 

The fate of the Central Market in fact was little better in the 
early years of its existence. The dividend declared in 1829 was only 
214 per cent and it was announced that several of the shops were 
untenanted.°* A share transfer in November 1829 placed the 
value of only £30 on a £50 share,®® and in view of the 
market’s losses in 1828 the Gas Company offered the proprietors an 
extra allowance of gas.°® In discussing various improvements in 
the locality of the market made in 1835, Parsons hoped that they 
would be “the means of rendering the Central Market a more 
profitable affair than it has yet proved to its proprietors’’.”° Possibly 
matters improved a little in the 1840s for one shareholder was able 
to sell his share in the market for £40 in 1843.71 However, despite 
the fact that the Leeds Guide considered that there had been a 
notable improvement in its fortunes by 1858,’* the degree of its 
later success is uncertain. The finances of the company never seem 
to have been particularly healthy, for £7,500 of a £10,000 mortgage 
taken out in 1828 still remained to be paid off in 1869 when the 
market was sold to the Leeds Corporation for road widening.”* 

Although the Commercial Buildings were praised as an ornament 
to the town and aroused a great deal of interest when they were 
first opened, it seems that after an initial bout of enthusiasm, like 
the South Market and the Central Market, they were not patronized 
with the frequency originally anticipated and proved to be of 


6° W. G. Rimmer, “Leeds Leather Industry in the Nineteenth Century”, 
Thoresby Society Publications, XLVI (Leeds, 1957), 119-164. Notices of annual 
general meetings and dividends dated 13 July 1877, 18 July 1879, 17 July 1880 
in William Aldam’s papers at Cusworth Hall Museum, Doncaster. 

66 Miscellaneous documents included with Leeds Corporation Deed No. 
2716 and L.C.A. FW 211. 

67 Leeds Intelligencer, 26 March 1829. 

68 Transfer Deed dated 7 Nov. 1829, Thoresby Society MS. Box IV, 27. 

69 Leeds Gas Company Minutes, 19 Noy. 1828, Leeds City Archives 
(Reference by courtesy of P. Bernard). 

oO Parsous, Op, Cit.,1, 146. 

71 Transfer Deed dated 26 Sept. 1843, Thoresby Society MS. Box IV, 27. 
| ‘2 T, Fenteman and Sons, publishers, An Historical Guide to Leeds and its 
Jnvirons (Leeds, 1858), 43. 

73 See footnote 20 re £10,000 loan; also miscellaneous documents relating 
to the sale of the property to Leeds Corporation included with Leeds 
Corporation Deeds No. 225: Circular sent to the shareholders by the 
Management Committee dated 4 Dec. 1868, 22 Feb., 2 June 1869. 
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limited financial viability. By 1840 the financial difficulties of the 
proprietors were grossly apparent. The building itself had been 
allowed to fall into a dilapidated condition, and the use of the 
large dining room or concert room was too infrequent to yield a 
rewarding income. The idea of using part of the premises as an 
hotel had proved a failure and this part of the building lay vacant 
owing to the inability of proprietors to find alternative tenants. A 
scheme was devised to increase the revenue of the premises by en- 
larging the large dining room, but the architect, John Clark, warned 
that if the proprietors proceeded with the scheme, they were likely 
to be placed in a much worse situation with respect to income than 
they were at present.** The financial situation appears to have 
remained gloomy, for by 1841 the proprietors were threatening to 
close the newsroom because of its persistent failure to return a 
profit.’° Finally in 1868 the building was sold to the Leeds 
Corporation for demolition at the price of £30,000.7° The manage- 
ment committee recommended the sale to the shareholders with 
enthusiasm, perhaps bolstered by the knowledge that they had still 
to repay the sum of £4,000 which they had borrowed on mortgage 
in 1830. : 

In contrast to these enterprises the Bazaar and Shambles was 
highly successful. When it was sold in 1836 the whole of the 
estate realized over £38,600 and the block of buildings forming the 
Bazaar with shops underneath alone realized £14,600. Although 
the Bazaar was partially unoccupied at the time, the rest of the 
premises let at low rents yielded 5 per cent per annum. The joint 
stock company which purchased the estate anticipated that the 
estate would yield at least 614 to 7 per cent when the whole of the 
building was occupied. While the facilities for butchers were a great 
success, the Bazaar failed to meet with the support expected.7’ 
However the new owners were able to let this part of the premises 
and in 1848 it was used as a carpet warehouse.’® The enterprise had 


74 The picture of the situation in 1840 is derived from a circular written 
by John Clark which was sent to the shareholders of the company to advise 
thew against the proposed alterations; dated 22 Feb. 1840, Thoresby Society, 
TDI. 

75 Circular from the Management Committee to the proprietors dated 21 
April 1851, Thoresby Society, 31D1. 

76 Balance Sheet dated 10 July 1867; circular from Management Committee 
to shareholders recommending the sale dated 25 March 1868. Form for voting 
on the sale by proxy dated 2 April 1868, Thoresby Society, 31D1. Also 
Commercial Buildings Trust Deed re £400 loan. 

77 Leeds Mercury, 14 May, 11 June, 6 Aug. 1836. - 

78 T, Fenteman, op. cit., 46. 
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declined by the 1890s and in 1898 it was acquired by the 
Corporation and demolished for the construction of a new road.”° 

The Corn Exchange proved to be another successful venture. 
When the building was opened all the offices had been let and 
several applicants had been turned away.®° Although there are 
no records of its subsequent financial performance, the replacement 
of the building by a much larger exchange in 1863 at a cost of 
£25,000 gives adequate testimony to its success.*? The only defect 
of the scheme was that it did not make adequate allowance for the 
growth of the sale of corn by sample. 

The Free Market project also proved to be a success after initial 
teething troubles. ‘‘Philocalos’’ wrote to the Leeds Intelligencer in 
March 1827 to express his indignation that the land purchased for 
the purposes of a convenient free market was in fact serving the 
purpose of a “common dunghill’’.8? However the market was paved 
soon after, and was thought to be of the greatest utility. The 
idea of keeping the market free from tolls was abandoned and 
the tolls were let to the highest bidder. The amount for which the 
tolls were let rose year by year, reflecting the increased use of the 
market. When the tolls were let for £1,200 in 1835, a return of 
If per cent per annum on the original investment, the Leeds 
Mercury commented that “it is clear that the speculation of the 
town, in purchasing the market, is both a profitable one and a 
useful one’’.** The subsequent success of the market was such that 
the Corporation thought it worthwhile to erect a large covered 
market on the site in 1857.°* 

It is impossible to provide either a simple or a conclusive 
explanation for the relative performances of the six enterprises 
Owing to the insufficiency of data relating to their later history; 
however there are various possible explanations which are worthy 
of consideration. Could the failure of some of the enterprises have 
been due to an oversupply of commercial and retail facilities in 
Leeds in the 1820s? Certainly the new enterprises created an 
excessive supply of facilities for butchers and fishmongers, for the 


79 Miscellaneous documents included with Leeds Corporation Deed No. 
1189. 

80 Leeds Intelligencer, 28 June 1827. 
_ 81], Sprittles, “Links with Bygone Leeds’, Thoresby Society Publications, 
LII (1969), 44. 

82 Leeds Intelligencer, 29 March 1827. 

83 Teeds Mercury, 30 May 1835. 

84 T. Fenteman, op. cit., 43. Plans of the 1857 market have recently been 
found in Leeds City Archives. 
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Bazaar and Shambles, the South Market and the Central Market 
provided a total of at least 120 new shops specifically for these 
purposes, while there were only 115 butchers and four fishmongers 
in the whole of Leeds in 1822.8° The problems experienced by the 
South Market, the Central Market and the Commercial Buildings in 
obtaining tenants in their early years also tend to point to a general 
overprovision of facilities. Alternatively, could the relative success 
and failure of the enterprises have been influenced by a preference 
for purchasing in specialized markets? For it was the enterprises 
which specialized in the retailing of particular commodities, Le. 
the Corn Exchange, the Bazaar and Shambles and the Free Market, 
which were the most successful. Furthermore it was the eventual 
establishment of a kind of specialized market in the South Market, 
the Leather Fairs, which brought that enterprise its only measure of 
success. Another factor which may have had a considerable in- 
fluence of the outcome of the enterprises was their location. While 
the situation of the three successful enterprises in the centre of the 
town, near the traditional locations for the commodities which they 
retailed, was likely to have acted in their favour, the location of 
the South Market on the southern extremity of the town 
undoubtedly discouraged the patronage of buyers and sellers. It 
appears that even the particular location within the central area 
might have been of crucial importance to the success or failure of 
an enterprise, for one contemporary attributed the Central Market’s 
lack of success to the fact that it had no communication with the 
main street of the town.*® Finally, could the inhabitants of the 
town have objected to the use of covered premises for general retail 
markets? These suggestions are by no means exhaustive, but they 
must surely present some of the reasons for the relative success 
and failure of the six enterprises. 


V 


In conclusion attention is focused on three aspects of the 
provision of the marketing and commercial enterprises, which 
serve to give their story greater perspective and show their 
provision to be not merely a chance occurrence but a direct and 
significant response to the improvement in the economic fortunes 
of Leeds and England as a whole in the period 1822-25. 

In the first place the provision of the enterprises was notable not 


SSE. Baines, Op: Cit, l rob rr. 
86 E, Parsons, op. cit., I, 145-6. 
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only because there had been little improvement in the marketing 
and commercial amenities of the town over the previous two 
centuries, but also because the provision of any sort of public 
amenities in the town had hitherto been extremely limited and had 
entailed comparatively small amounts of expenditure. The fact 
that the provision of the enterprises marked a distinct break from 
the past is illustrated by the revelation that, disregarding a small 
upsurge of activity in the years 1819-20, the expenditure on public 
buildings of all varieties in the previous quarter century amounted 
to little more than a third of the total of over £120,000 expended 
on the six enterprises.*’ The level of expenditure on the buildings 
as a group and individually in the cases of the Central Market and 
the Commercial Buildings was entirely unprecedented in Leeds. 
The size of the expenditure on the enterprises made them equally 
notable by the standards of the 1820s for it amounted to almost half 
of the estimated expenditure on house-building in Leeds between 
#521 and 1871.°° 

The second point is that much of the enthusiasm which led to the 
promotion of the enterprises appears to have been generated by 
the major upsurge in the national and local economy in the period 
1822-25. Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz have depicted these years 
as a period of great economic prosperity for England in general*®® 
and few towns can have experienced greater prosperity than Leeds. 
This connection between the provision of the enterprises and the 
state of the economy was pointed out by John Cawood when he 
laid the foundation stone of the last stage of the Corn Exchange 
in 1827: “Fellow Townsmen — We are met here today to lay the 
last foundation stone of a series of public buildings, in this town, 
having their origin during the most unexampled tide of prosperity 
ever remembered’’.’® The boom in Leeds, characterized by the 
heightened output of its textile and manufacturing industries, not 
only encouraged the erection of marketing and commercial 
premises but also building of all types especially mills, churches, 


87 The buildings encompassed in the term “public buildings’ are: judicial 
and administrative buildings, prisons, churches and chapels, schools, libraries, 
markets, medical institutions, almshouses, workhouses, places of entertain- 
ment etc. 

88 Abstracts of the returns of the census of Great Britain 1821 and 1831 in 
Sessional Papers. The estimate of expenditure on housing took £50 as the 
average cost of a new house. 

89 A, D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow, and A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and 
Fluctuation of the British Economy 1790-1850 (Oxford, 1953) I, 171-241. 

9° Leeds Intelligencer, 30 Aug. 1827. 
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houses and streets.°' The height of the boom in building was 
reached in the years 1824-25. Just as the upturn in the economy 
had encouraged the promotion of schemes and projects, the 
downturn of the economy had the reverse effect. The Report on the 
Borough of Leeds in 1831 disclosed how the new enterprise and 
building had come to an abrupt end with the collapse of the boom 
at the end of 1825 and the ensuing depression with its numerous 
bankruptcies and high unemployment: ‘The Town was stated to 
have been in a very flourishing condition about five or six years ago 
and receiving a rapid increase in its population and buildings. This 
increase has, since that period, experienced a check: few buildings 
are now in a course of erection’”.®? Constructive interest in new 
schemes and projects, like the prosperity of Leeds, was not to revive 
until the mid 1870s. 

The third and final point is that the rapid rise of prosperity 
between 1822 and 1825 produced a speculative spirit in Leeds and 
there seems little doubt that there was a considerable element of 
speculation in the projection of the six enterprises. At the time the 
first of the schemes was projected it was noted that the new-found 
prosperity was encouraging the townsmen to abandon caution and 
embark on new ventures which hitherto had been regarded as 
being economically unviable. At a meeting in 1822 to discuss the 
improvement of the town and in particular the demolition of the 
old town hall and the butchers’ shambles (a topic that had been 
discussed several times over the past thirty years) one participant, 
while agreeing with the desirability of the scheme, issued the 
warning that “the time was not proper for such an undertaking: 
much had been said of the prosperity of the town; but who would 
guarantee the continuance of that prosperity for 12 or even two 
months? The present prosperity was occasioned by speculation in 
trade (hisses). They were just emerged from a state of distress, and 
they might soon revert back to it again’”.** 

The speculative atmosphere in the town persisted until the 
collapse of the boom. Numerous schemes were projected or 
proposed which failed to come to fruition, amongst which were an 
East Market and a Wool Exchange, three schemes for railway lines, 
and proposals for the erection of a new theatre and a mechanics’ 


91 [bid. 
92 Report on the Borough of Leeds (PP 1831-2, XL), 195-6. 
93 Leeds Intelligencer, 5 Aug. 1822. 
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institute.°* The abortive railway lines were referred to by a propon- 
ent of a Manchester to Leeds railway in 1830: ‘Manchester and 
Leeds must be joined by a railway; there were projects in 1825 but 
they were quashed by the commercial state’’.°’ Of all the schemes 
which reached completion, one of the least fortunate was the Leeds 
Oil Gas Company established in 1824, for it proved to be an ill- 
founded speculation and failed seven years later.°® The foregoing 
study suggests that the projectors of the six enterprises were not 
immune from this speculative spirit and that, lured by the prospect 
of extremely high profits, some of them embarked on their schemes 
without making a realistic assessment of the demand for the 
facilities which they intended to provide. In fact only the projectors 
of the Bazaar and Shambles, and the Free Market had any degree 
of certainty that there would be a demand for their premises: the 
Rinder brothers knew that the forthcoming demolition of the Old 
Shambles would create a demand for butchers’ premises, and the 
Improvement Commissioners had the option of adopting legal 
powers to make the use of their market compulsory should it not 
be frequented on a sufficient scale. The projectors of the other 
enterprises had almost no positive evidence that there was sufficient 
demand in Leeds to ensure their success. The projectors of the 
Corn Exchange had seen the corn factors remove to the South 
Market due to the inadequacy of their existing facilities, but they 
had no guarantee that the factors would be prepared to move yet 
again to a new exchange. The most inveterate gamblers of all were 
the projectors of the South Market, the Central Market and the 
Commercial Buildings, for the claims advanced to justify the 
projection of their enterprises did not stem from evidence of 
demand within Leeds but were based almost entirely on the success 
of similar enterprises in other towns. 

The gross overconfidence of the promoters of the enterprises in 
the contemporary economic climate is admirably demonstrated by 
the comments of Frederick Rinder when he laid the foundation 
stone of the Bazaar and Shambles: 


We hear that a similar market on a large scale is in contemplation in 
another part of the town, and we heartily wish them every success their 


°4 [bid., 24 Feb. and 3 March 1825 (for East Market and Wool Exchange); 
6 Jan. 1825 (for Leeds — Selby Railway) 23 Dec. 1824 and 19 May 1825 (for 
Mechanics Institute); 30 June and 7 July 1825 (for new theatre); Leeds 
Mercury, 1 Jan. 1825 (for Leeds— Hull and Leeds — Manchester Railways). 

%5 Leeds Intelligencer, 21 Oct. 1830. 

96 W. White, History, Gazetteer and Directory of the West Riding of 
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public spirit merits, for far be it from us to want a monopoly to 
ourselves — the world is wide enough for all our exertions.°7 


Whatever the explanation for the diverse success of the six 
enterprises may have been, if the outcome of the schemes illustrates 
one thing in particular it is the rewards and penalties of speculative 
enterprise in the early nineteenth century. 


APPENDIX 
I. PRIMARY SOURCES 


The Brotherton Library, University of Leeds, which holds copies of the 
Leeds newspapers, the Leeds Intelligencer (most years 1783-1830) and the 
Leeds Mercury (1830 onwards). These are also available on microfilm at 
Leeds City Reference Library. 


Leeds City Archives: The most useful source was a collection of solicitors’ 
papers containing miscellaneous papers relating to the South Market, FW 211. 


Leeds Civic Hall: The records of Leeds Corporation are deposited at the 
Civic Hall. When the Corporation bought property in the central area of 
the town, it collected various deeds and documents relating to the property 
in the process. These documents have been placed in wallets, given a deed 
number and deposited in the Civic Hall Strong Room A. The documents 
found in these wallets relating to the enterprises concerned in this study have 
proved to be one of the most valuable sources. 


The Thoresby Society Library and Archives: A variety of relevant 
documents and plans were found in the Society’s archives. 


I wish to thank the staffs of the above institutions and repositories for 


their kind assistance in the course of my research, and J. C. Lucking for 
drawing the plan of the development of Leeds Markets. 


°7 Leeds Intelligencer, 19 June 1823. 
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R. Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis: or the Topography of the Ancient and 
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H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (1920; 1965). 
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1700-1830 (1971). 


W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls of Leeds Flaxspinners, 1788-1886 (Cambridge, 
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There are numerous articles in the publications of the Thoresby Society, 
which provide a wealth of detail relating to the development of the town. 
The following is a list of the more important ones relating to this article: 


F. Beckwith, “The Population of Leeds during the Industrial Revolution”, 
Thoresby Society Publications XLI (1948), 118-196. 
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useful were: P. Barfoot and J. Wilkes, The Universal British Directory, II] 
(1790). J. Ryley, The Leeds Directory for the Year 1797 (Leeds, 1797). Binns 
and Brown, publishers, A Directory of the Town of Leeds (Leeds, 1800). J. 
Ryley, The Leeds Guide 1806 (Leeds, 1806). J. H. Leach, printer, A Walk 
Through Leeds (Leeds, 1806). E. Baines, printer, The Leeds Directory for 1809 
(Leeds, 1809). E. Baines, publisher, Directory, General and Commercial of the 
Town and Borough of Leeds for 1817 (Leeds, 1817). 


E. Baines, History, Directory and Gazetteer of the County of York, Vol. I. 
(1822). Reprinted by David and Charles 1969. 


W. Parsons, General and Commercial Directory of the Borough of Leeds 
(Leeds, 1826). W. Parsons and W. White, Publishers, Directory of the Borough 
of Leeds and the Clothing District of Yorkshire (Leeds, 18730). 
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II 


JOHN COLEMAN’S THEATRE 
by 
J. COPLEY, M.A. 


IN MY FirsT ARTICLE on the theatre in Hunslet Lane’ | dealt with 
the period of the first manager, Tate Wilkinson. In this second 
article I propose to deal with the last manager, John Coleman, and 
the new theatre he built on the site. 


EARLY NINETEENTH ‘CENTURY DECLINE 


The first half of the nineteenth century was not a promising 
period for the provincial theatre in general. In particular, the 
Leeds building was getting old; it was small; with the growth of 
industrial Leeds south of the river the area around it was becoming 
more decrepit and unpleasant than in Tate Wilkinson’s time. A 
succession of managers tried to keep the place open, but there 
were long periods when it remained unoccupied. The old provincial 
stock companies were breaking up. As the century proceeded, 
occasional “‘touring’’ companies began to appear. It was not until 
the middle of the century, however, that the railway system had 
expanded sufficiently to allow the weekly touring pattern to be 
extended over the whole of the country. (This, of course, became 
the norm for the provincial theatre for the last third of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of twentieth.) 

In spite of setbacks, the summer season began to expand. 
By 1829 plays were given — with several gaps—from June to 
November. Star performers from London appeared from time to 
time, as in the days of Tate Wilkinson. Kean, for example, appeared 
for five nights in January 1831 in a largely Shakespearean 
repertoire : 


! Thoresby Society Publications, vol. LIV (Miscellany 16) pt. 2 (1974), 65-77. 
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Wednesday, 19 January — The Merchant of Venice 
Thursday, 20 January — Richard III 

Friday, 21 January — The Iron Chest 

Saturday, 22 January —A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
Monday, 24 January — Othello 


Plays were not the only theatrical fare available. As part of the 
evening’s entertainment in May 1831 there appeared some sort of a 
contemporary documentary — “Donaldson’s Grand Moving Dio- 
rama of the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad! With Steam 
Engines travelling that distance in 15 minutes, commencing at the 
starting place, Manchester ... and concluding at the Liverpool 
station.’”’ And September of the same year saw a representation of 
the Coronation of King William and Queen Adelaide. 

There were also versions of popular operas of the day. How close 
they were to the originals is not made clear. They must have been 
very rough approximations. Here are a number of examples — 


66 


(i) 7 September 1829: “... the popular Comic Opera called the 
Marriage of Figaro. The Overture and Music composed by 
Mozart and Bishop.” 


(ii) 18 November 1829: “... with all the Original Music the Opera 
of Der Freischutz ... The celebrated Original overture and 
Music by .... Weber.” 


(ili) 24 November 1829: “Rossini’s Opera of The Barber of Seville, 
with original overture and additional music ... a celebrated 
cavatina ... arranged ... from the opera of La Gazza Ladra.”’ 


Touring opera companies began to make occasional appearances. 
Donizetti’s operas Lucia di Lammermoor and The Daughter of the 
Regiment were performed in March 1861. 


REVIVAL UNDER COLEMAN 


It was on such an uncertain and changing scene that Coleman 
arrived in Leeds for the Winter Season of 1863, opening with his 
own “new and powerful company, in Tom Taylor’s last work 
The Ticket-of-leave Man’. 

The Leeds Intelligencer was complimentary about the company, 
and, in passing, damning about the quality of many earlier stock 
companies at the theatre: 
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“Mr John Coleman has commenced his season successfully. Our 
opportunities of judging the merits of his company have been limited, 
but, from what we have seen, we have no hesitation in saying that it 
is one of the best stock companies we have had in Leeds for some years. 
It is only by fully carrying out the determination to seek the public 
favour by the maintenance of a meritorious company and presenting 
sterling plays and popular novelties in a creditable style, that a 
theatrical manager can ever expect success in Leeds. The public of this 
town have as much right to expect a play to be put upon the stage in a 
manner worthy their attention as the good folks of any other large 
town, and there can be little doubt that the want of support experienced 
by many of the theatrical managers who have been amongst us has not 
been because the public failed to appreciate, but because they had little 
to admire. Perhaps few men know better than Mr Coleman how to 
meet the requirements of the times and in his endeavours to do so we 
wish him success...” 


Coleman had grand ideas about reviving a northern theatre 
circuit. Now that transport was becoming easier, companies could 
be quickly moved about from town to town; with the lengthening 
of the theatre seasons, no one company could serve half a dozen 
theatres. The pattern of touring companies was evolving. “The 
York Circuit”, wrote Coleman, “so long associated with the famous 
Tate Wilkinson, had become disintegrated, and I formed the idea of 
welding it together again. To make a commencement | bought Tate’s 
theatre at Leeds, and leased the York theatre from the corporation, 
remaining their tenant for many years ... At one and the same 
time I was manager of the Great Northern Circuit, Leeds, Hull, 
York, Doncaster, Lincoln, Liverpool, Glasgow, and the Isle of 
Man, besides having three different companies on the road 
(precursors of the present travelling companies) ... In those days 
there were no travelling dramatic companies ‘on the road’ save the 
Haymarket and my own ... It used to be said, ‘I lived in the 
railway train’.’’® 

One might take Coleman’s first complete year of management 
(1864) to illustrate the patterns of theatre presentation of the time. 
On Christmas Eve (186%) there opened the “Gorgeous Christmas 
Pantomime of the Yellow Dwarf’. This ran for about fifty 
performances, and was followed by a repertoire of popular plays, 
with Coleman frequently in the main role. There were such 
favourites as Shakespeare’s Richard III, Ruy Blas, William Tell, and 
The Man in the Iron Mask. Towards the end of February there 


2 Leeds Intelligencer, 17 Oct. 1863. 
3 John Coleman, Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life (London 1904), II, 637-9. 
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appeared with the company ‘Maori Chiefs and New Zealand War- 
riors ... Six in number, who will go through their extraordinary 
performance, illustrative of native manners and customs, incidental 
to a grand romantic drama ...”’ This “grand romantic drama’ was 
The Maori Queen (W. B. Bernard, 1831). Towards the end of the 
season [early March] the Leeds Intelligencer praised “the spirited 
manager of this theatre ... Mr Coleman has spared no efforts during 
the present season in catering for the amusement and gratification 
of our fellow townsmen, and we hope his endeavours will be 
fully acknowledged by a bumper house on the occasion [of his 
benefit].’’* 

After this the theatre was closed for some three weeks. Then 
followed an intermittent touring season. There was a short season 
in early April with the ‘Original Sadler’s Wells Operatic and Drama 
Co”. Another short break and the “London Operatic Company” 
took over for the first half of May. Coleman followed with his 
company for a short season, presenting The Poor of Leeds. This 
was probably a re-hash of Boucicault’s The Poor of Liverpool 
presented in Liverpool earlier in the year. The Leeds Intelligencer 
wrote approvingly of the play: ‘one of considerable interest 
— local incidents, allusions, and scenery are introduced with 
judicious effect.”’ In July Miss Marriott, “the tragedienne’’, took 
the stage with her company. Among other parts she played Romeo 
and Hamlet. She seems to have been popular. ‘This week’’, wrote 
the Leeds Intelligencer, “the dingy old theatre has been crowded to 
the ceiling nightly’’.® 

Complaints about “the dingy old theatre’ were not uncommon. 
When the Prince Consort visited Leeds in 1858 on the occasion of 
the opening of the new Town Hall, “he had some conversation with 
local gentlemen respecting the amount of progress and culture to 
be found in the capital of the West Riding. Among other questions 
asked by the Prince was one which he evidently considered of 
great importance — ‘‘Have you a good theatre?” An answer was 
given in the negative. ‘Then’, the Prince is reported to have said, 
“you should have one; for nothing is more calculated to raise the 
tone of a people”.’ Years passed and still the old theatre remained 
in Hunslet Lane. True, there was competition just off Briggate 


4 Leeds Intelligencer, 27 Feb. 1864. 

° Leeds Intelligencer, 28 May 1864. 

6 Leeds Intelligencer, 16 July 1864. 

7 Quoted in Yorkshire Post, 19 Nov. 1878, on the occasion of the opening 
of the new Grand Theatre. 
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north of the river, but the theatres there were makeshift affairs 
until summer 1864, when Joseph Hobson re-built the ramshackle 
Amphitheatre in Lands Lane :— 


“Royal Amphitheatre, Leeds 


This capacious and magnificent building, the largest Theatre in 
the provinces, having been entirely remodelled from designs by an 
eminent architect, is now converted into one of the most comfort- 
able Theatres out of London, and will be OPENED for the Season on 
Saturday, August Sixth 1864, with Mr Henri Corri’s Grand English 
Opera Company, with Band and Chorus of 200 Performers.’’® 


The advertisement lists amongst the improvements the stage 
“enlarged and improved in every respect, all the most modern 
mechanical appliances being introduced for working the 
extensive machinery, in conjunction with the newest and most 
improved registered effects ...’’ The theatre was capable of holding 
a great number of people: ‘‘an entirely new Tier of Dress Boxes, 
numbered and enclosed, including spacious private and family 
boxes, has been constructed with separate entrances, capable of 
accommodating 500 persons.’ There was ‘“‘a new and enlarged pit 
... adapted to hold an audience of 2,000 people’; the upper boxes 
and circle, “with extensive promenade having accommodation for 
1,500 visitors, have been entirely reconstructed and extended”; the 
gallery, “capable of holding 1,400 people, has been raised and 
ventilated’. 

Coleman replied by closing his theatre for the late summer and 
early autumn and thoroughly redecorating it. “It would be idle to 
deny that the Theatre Royal as a building is behind the time ...”, 
the Leeds Intelligencer admitted. ‘‘Unpretentious as its outside is, 
many of the admirers of the drama, we doubt not, have a 
sincere regard for the old. building ... Mr Coleman .75 ‘has 
wonderfully improved the interior of the theatre. The whole of the 
front of the house has been elegantly decorated in green and gold, 
adorned profusely with bas-reliefs and other ornaments. The boxes 
have been cushioned with scarlet cloth. Even the pit seats are 
cushioned and made comfortable; while behind the scenes the 
alteration is wonderful. New scenes, new wings, new borders, new 
gas apparatus: the proscenium has been repainted; there is a new 
curtain of costly green damask, and one of the most elaborate and 
beautiful pictures in the shape of an act-drop ...’’® 


8 Leeds Intelligencer, 23 July 1864. 
9 Leeds Intelligencer, 29 Oct. 1864. 
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PIS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND” 


The old theatre produced one of its greatest successes a few 
months later, the premiere of Charles Reade’s It’s Never too Late to 
Mend. This famous Victorian melodrama was first performed on 
28 February 1865 — “Mr Chas Reade ... has not only assigned to 
this Theatre the pre-eminent privilege of being the first medium to 
introduce this great work to the stage, but has also graciously 
promised to personally superintend its production” runs the 
advertisement in the Leeds Intelligencer.'° The play was a great 
success in the town. The Intelligencer noted that the “piece has been 
witnessed by crowded and evidently delighted audiences during the 
past week’’'’ Coleman was delighted at its reception. “It elicited 
considerable enthusiasm during a run of four or five weeks, 
although it was never played a single week to its current expenses. 
Fortunately, I was able to bear the brunt, and, as I believed in the 
piece, I too resolved .. . that it should not die. I arranged, therefore, 
a tour of all the principal towns, commencing at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester. The sequel justified my confidence: from that moment 
the success of the piece was assured, and wherever we went the 
theatre was crowded nightly.’!” 

The play was presented in London at the Princess’s Theatre — 
“The play was a great commercial success and crowded the theatre 
nightly until the termination of the season. From that time to this 
its attraction has been perennial. It has been revived at the 
Princess’s, it has been acted at Drury Lane and the Adelphi and at 
all the minor theatres with considerable success, and at this moment 
there are two or three companies touring the country with it in 
various directions.”?* 


A NEW THEATRE FOR LEEDS 


The theatre was clearly too small to sustain successful 
commercial productions of this nature. It was not surprising that 
Coleman should think of rebuilding, and in a more Suitable part 
of the town. He purchased land in Park Square and announced 
his intentions at the “Commencement of the Winter Campaign. 
Last Season of the Present Management. Mr Coleman begs to 


10 Leeds Intelligencer, 18 Feb. 1865. 

11 Leeds Intelligencer, 4 March 1865. 

12 John Coleman, Players and Playwrights I have Known (London, 1888), 
nL, SE=2: 

13 Coleman, Players and Playwrights, II, 38. 
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intimate to the Patrons of the Drama that he has abandoned the 
idea of altering the Theatre Royal, having resolved to build a New 
Theatre, for which he has purchased a most eligible site in the 
very heart of the town, on which it is his intention to erect a 
building worthy of the spirit of the age and the requirements of 
this rising and influential community ...’’'* In the same issue there 
was a welcome for Coleman’s plans: “Mr Coleman has, we think, 
wisely abandoned his project of altering the old theatre, and means 
to build a new one instead, and not indeed before it is needed; for 
Leeds is shamefully behind the time in that department.”’ On the 
occasion of the visit of the “Grand English Opera Company” in 
November of 1865, the Intelligencer looked forward to the spring 
— “it may be said of this time-honoured shrine of dramatic genius 
that ‘its days are numbered’ — that it must be thrown into the 
shade, or perhaps altogether closed, when the new theatre, which 
we understand, is to be commenced in the coming spring, shall 
present its claims to public favour and support ...’’?° 

But Coleman never built his Park Square Theatre. Although he 
had “purchased a plot of ground in Park Square for the sum of 
£7,000, intending to erect a theatre there, with the aid of a limited 
liability ... the requisite support not being forthcoming — he 
bought the old Theatre and a plot of ground adjacent ...’*® The 
theatre was destined to be rebuilt on its original site. “I pulled down 
the old theatre at Leeds’, he wrote, ‘‘and began to build a new one. 
It will scarcely be believed”, he added sourly, “that in this now 
thriving and public-spirited town, at that period I could not get 
the slightest help in this undertaking. Alone | did it. The new 
theatre was built out of my hard earned savings, I may say out of 
my blood and bones and brains.’’!” 

Coleman had hoped to open his new theatre with his 1866-7 
Christmas pantomime. But misfortune dogged him. Weeks before 
the theatre was to open, “on the eve of completion ... an 
inundation took place, penetrated to our foundations and 
thoroughly dismantled the place within a month of Christmas!’’?§ 
Coleman had to transfer his pantomime to Hull. The opening of the 
new theatre was postponed until the September of 1867, “when we 
opened with a splendid production of Hamlet.’’!® 


14 Teeds Intelligencer, 30 Sept. 1865. 

15 Leeds Intelligencer, 18 Nov. 1865. 

16 Johnson’s New Guide to Leeds (Leeds, 1868). 
17 Coleman, Fifty Years, II, 638. 

18 Coleman, Fifty Years, II, 638. 

19 Coleman, Fifty Years, II, 639. 
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The new theatre was much larger than the old and seems to have 
been a fine example of mid-Victorian theatre. Johnson’s New Guide 
to Leeds (1868) claims that ‘‘the accommodation is excellent, being 
very much in advance of the majority of London Theatres ...” 
Sixty feet was added to the original length of the building. The 
Leeds Mercury of 29 May 1875 gives what is perhaps the most 
effective detailed account of the entire building :—?° 


“... The front of the new building was lofty, and was constructed in 
the Italian style of architecture. There were three entrance doors at the 
front, which were sheltered from the weather by a permanent awning. 
The central door led to the box entrance, that on the right to the pit, and 
that on the left was used as an additional means of exit in connection 
with the gallery, the entrance to which was in Waterloo Street, at the 
back of the building. The vestibule was elegantly fitted up. The floor 
was laid with encaustic tiles, warm in colour and tasteful in design. The 
walls were coloured to harmonise with it, and stencil ornaments relieved 
the surface. A large mirror was suspended over a marble fireplace, and 
by the sides of the chimney piece were a couple of niches coloured 
blue containing statues representing Tragedy and Comedy, holding lamps 
in their hands. A broad flight of stone steps, ornamented by a richly- 
designed gilt balustrade, led to the upper saloon, which was richly 
decorated and fittingly furnished. Ladies and gentlemen’s retiring rooms 
were provided on the landing. The boxes were reached by a central door 
leading from the upper saloon. There the floor was covered with 
handsome red carpeting and comfortable chairs were provided. 
Handsome Chinese prismatic lanterns and gas brackets lighted this part 
of the house. In front of the boxes and separated from them by an 
elaborately ornamented iron balustrade, was the dress circle fitted with 
luxuriant fauteuils. The entire range of boxes would accommodate 
nearly 300 persons. The access to the pit was very commodious, and the 
sloping floor gave the occupants a clear view of the stage. The front 
of the pit formed orchestra stalls with a separate entrance. The pit 
accommodated 1,100 persons and the gallery was seated for an equal 
number. In the latter the arrangements were such that a view of the 
stage was commanded from every part. The decorations of the 
auditorium were very handsome. A large sunlight occupied the centre 
of the ceiling enclosed in a splendid basket of prismatic glass. The 
fronts of both boxes and gallery were enriched by scroll work and 
elaborately ornamented in gold and colours. The stage was a wonderful 
piece of workmanship, and was furnished with appliances for every 
possible kind of scenic effect. The width of the proscenium was 25 feet, 
the height 28 feet and the depth from the front to the back of the stage 
55 feet. It afforded space for the most effective scenic displays. The 
offices and appointments behind the scene were very complete. There 
were upwards of 20 dressing rooms, comfortably and conveniently 
furnished. There was also spacious working, property, and store rooms, 
and a good carpenter’s shop. 

The permanent staff of the theatre numbers between seventy and 
eighty persons.” 


20 Notice that this excellent account was published after the theatre was 
no more. 
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Leeds had not possessed a theatre of this magnificence before. 


“As [the first audience] sat in that dim half light in which a theatre is 
always enveloped during the first quarter of an hour, they could obtain 
only a faint idea of the beauties that surrounded them; but when the 
footlights threw up their brightest glare and the superb lustres suspended 
from the ceiling suddenly blazed out in full effulgence, the scene burst 
upon them as by a stroke of magic, and seemed almost to overpower 
them by its splendour ... Rounds of enthusiastic applause greeted the 
exhibition of this magnificent spectacle ... the dazzling cluster of lights, 
shining through prismatic crystals ... The old system of fitting up 
playhouses, by which those places of amusement were made gaudy and 
comfortless is now intolerable ...”’21 

The theatre was now very different from the building put up by 
Tate Wilkinson nearly a century earlier. Besides a much larger 
auditorium and a bigger stage there were other changes of import- 
ance. There was now a much wider range of price. Tate Wilkinson 
charged 3/- for a box, 2/- for pit, and 1/- for the gallery. In John 
Coleman’s rebuilt theatre the prices were: dress circle 5/-, orchestra 
stalls 2/-, pit 1/-, balcony stalls 3/-, and gallery 6d. In Tate 
Wilkinson’s time a seat in the box was three times as expensive as 
a seat in the gallery. In Coleman’s day a dress circle seat cost 
ten times more than a gallery seat. Although Coleman advertised 
that the theatre was ‘“‘crowded nightly by the élite of the town and 
neighbourhood’”,?? it is clear that a wider section of society than 
this was now patronising the theatre. Comfort, at any rate in the 
more expensive seats, was becoming more important; even the 
shilling pit had seats “which are stuffed and supported by backs’’.?* 

The acting space in front of the proscenium arch had now 
practically disappeared. The picture frame stage had become more 
of a picture frame, cut off more effectively from the audience 
by the loss of the acting space in front of it and by the more 
powerful gas lighting of the footlights. Facilities on the stage were 
now satisfactory for the first time in its history; in particular the 
increased height of the theatre meant that scenery could now be 
raised high above the proscenium arch and not be obliged to be 
slid in grooves to either side in two sections. 


TOURING COMPANIES 


By this time the touring company system was rapidly developing. 
Coleman had a company in residence for short seasons of the year 
21 Yorkshire Post, 2 Oct. 1867. 


22 Advertisement Yorkshire Post, 2 Oct. 1867. 
23 Johnson’s New Guide to Leeds (1868). 
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— “the company engaged to perform here is considered one of the 
very best in the provinces’.?* But The Guide to Leeds and its 
Amusements for Leeds Fair (1870) also notes that Coleman ‘‘a 
thoroughly enterprising manager ... seldom allows good actors, 
who are ‘starring’ the provinces, to pass his doors’”.?° A survey of 
the attractions at the theatre a few years later in the early 
eighteen-seventies indicates that apart from the annual Christmas 
pantomime the time was largely taken up by touring companies. 
To take 1873 as an example. The pantomime Cinderella opened on 
Christmas Eve (1872). It advertised “its Dazzling Transformation 
Scene and 200 Auxiliaries’ — which would certainly have made 
it a difficult attraction to tour. Cinderella did not remain the same 
show all through its run. We are informed on Zo January of the 
“New Edition of the Magnificent PANTOMIME CINDERELLA, New 
Scenes, New Dances, New Clown, Nightly’’.*® An advertisement of 
the 17 February tells us that for the “Last Twelve Nights” there will 
be the “Appearance Nightly of the Marvellous Troupe of BEN I- 
ZOUG-ZOUG ARABS’”.?7 

Towards the end of the run old favourites such as East Lynne 
and The Rag Picker of Paris would be presented on the same night 
as the pantomime. On 1 March, the last night, Coleman appeared 
as Richard III. 

The pantomime was then followed by Coleman’s company in a 
programme of favourite plays such as The Octoroon, Colleen Bawn, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Old London Bridge, and The School for 
Scandal (with Coleman and his wife). 

From the middle of March until mid-July touring companies 
held the stage for a week or a fortnight at a time. Among the plays 
performed was W. S. Gilbert’s “Fairy Comedy”, The Wicked 
World, by “Mr Price’s London Company” (22-26 April). The same 
company returned with the same play from 23-28 June. From 4-10 
May the London Gaiety Company with ‘Full Band, Ballet, and 
Chorus”’ presented operetta — The Grand Duchess, La Belle Helene, 
La Barbe Bleu, La Perichole, and The Beggar’s Opera. 

From 2-7 July Miss Marie Wilton’s Company appeared in Man 
and Wife (Wilkie Collins). Tom Taylor with his company presented 
Arkwright’s Wife in the week beginning 7 July. This was its first 


24 Johnson’s New Guide to Leeds (1868). 

25 Charles Goodall, The Guide to Leeds and its Amusements, (Leeds, 1870), 
38. 
26 Leeds Mercury, 30 Jan. 1873. 
27 Leeds Mercury, 17 Feb. 1873. 
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performance. It was not common for Leeds to see a premiere. Most 
plays now toured after opening in London. For instance, of the 
plays mentioned, Gilbert’s The Wicked World received its premiere 
at the Haymarket Theatre on 4 January 1873, and Wilkie Collins’s 
Man and Wife at the Prince of Wales Theatre on 22 February 1873. 

The theatre was closed for redecoration for the whole of August. 
From September until the middle of December, touring companies 
once more took the stage. Mr Richard Younge’s “London Comedy 
Company” appeared on three separate occasions, twice in 
September and once, for a fortnight, in December. This company 
had a leaning towards H. J. Byron’s comedies. Charles Mathews, 
Junior, appeared for a week of farewell performances at the 
theatre. Craven Robertson’s “London Company” presented twelve 
nights of Tom Robertson’s plays, Caste, School, and Ours. Miss 
Carry Nelson “and her Celebrated Company” appeared in ‘“‘the 
successful Opera Bouffe’, La Fille de Madame Angot, “with Grand 
Ballet and Full Chorus’. By Christmas Eve, 1873, pantomime was 
back again — the resident company in Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 
or Harlequin Tom Tucker and his Friend Jack Frost. 

It will be noticed that the term “London Company” was now 
frequently used in advertising productions at the theatre. It was 
supposed to set the seal of excellence on the touring players. The 
system of an extended London run followed by a tour of the 
provinces was regretted by Coleman at the end of his life on the 
grounds that it narrowed the experience of the young actor: 

“There is ... no disguising the fact that, despite certain rare and 
splendid exceptions, from circumstances beyond their control — circum- 
stances which, since I, more than any man, contributed to bring about, 


I now most deeply deplore —the students of to-day are debarred the 
experience which is absolutely essential to the making of actors.’’8 


One might add that the experience of the audience was also 
narrowed by these later nineteenth-century developments. 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE 


The Hunslet Lane new theatre was not destined for a long life. 
Fire destroyed it completely on the night of 28 May 1875. It was 
not the first time that it had threatened the theatre. Coleman refers 
to an earlier accident where the young Wilson Barrett had saved 
the place — ‘“‘To Barrett I am especially indebted for having upon 
One occasion saved the Leeds Theatre from destruction. Alas! he 


28 Coleman, Fifty Years, II, 722 (Valediction). 
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was not present at the second outbreak, when my beautiful theatre 
was totally destroyed by fire’.*® Coleman could not afford to 
rebuild — “It had cost £50,000, and was insured for only half that 
amount: still, I had that to fall back upon, and resolved at last to 
tempt fortune in town’.*° He does not mention the fact that he 
lost the lease of the York Theatre after a long wrangle about the 
same time. His “Great Northern Circuit” had come to an end. 

Victorian journalists excelled in detailed and exciting narrative 
when inspired by a destructive fire. The account in the Leeds 
Mercury is an outstanding example: 


“Destruction of the Leeds Theatre Royal by Fire 


... about twenty minutes to eleven flames were suddenly seen issuing 
from the high building forming the stage portion of the theatre ... the 
flames had burst forth in the most alarming manner, threatening 
destruction not only to the theatre itself, but to the thickly clustered 
dwelling houses in the adjoining courts ... Burning scenery and timber 
rained down upon the stage, and soon filled the spacious auditorium 
with suffocating fumes ... The public houses and other places of resort 
were just at this time closing, and in a few minutes, Briggate, Leeds 
Bridge, and the narrow streets converging upon Hunslet Lane, in the 
vicinity of the theatre were crowded with many thousands of spectators 

. it was obvious from the first that the entire structure was doomed. 
Showers of sparks falling upon the roof of the auditorium soon set fire 
to this portion of the premises. Slight as the wind was it was sufficient 
to fan the flames, travelling in the direction of the principal entrance 
in Hunslet Lane. Within an hour ... the entire building, from the near 
wall of the scene lofts to the stucco vases which surmount the parapet 
over the entrance was one mass of flame ... In the Elephant and Castle 
Inn, which is the next building to the theatre in Hunslet Lane ... only 
separated by a partition wall ... the wall held good, and stayed the 
further progress of the fire ... That the fire originated in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘flies’, or immediately above them, all concur in stating; 
and also that the first intimation of the fire was the falling on to the 
stage of portions of scenery, the upper parts of which were in flames 
... Mr Chute, the manager of the theatre ... saw that the upper parts 
of the stage machinery were on fire—the flames having evidently 
caught some of the ropes sustaining what are technically called the 
‘borders’.’’31 


Thus over a hundred years of play-going in Hunslet Lane came to 
an end. And within the year Joseph Hobson’s Amphitheatre suffered 
the same fate: 


“At an early hour this morning”, reported the Yorkshire Post of 2 
March 1876, “the second of the Leeds Theatres was totally destroyed by 


29 Coleman, Fifty Years, II, 639-40. 
30 Coleman, Fifty Years, II, 640. 
31 Leeds Mercury, 29 May 1875. 
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fire ... It is not twelve months since we had to report the destruction of 
the Theatre Royal in Hunslet Lane ... and now the Amphitheatre, in 
King Charles’ Croft owned by Mr Joseph Hobson, and of which Mr 
Wilson Barrett has been for the last 18 months lessee and manager, has 
met with a similar fate.” 


Now was the time for re-building. Joseph Hobson built the 
Theatre Royal on the site of the old Amphitheatre in time for the 
autumn season of the same year (1876). Leading men of Leeds met 
to plan a new theatre ‘‘worthy of the town” on the north side of the 
river. The Grand opened in November 1878 with Wilson Barrett as 
manager. 

In celebrating the building of this new theatre the Yorkshire 
Post did not forget the pioneer work of John Coleman :— 


“Mr Coleman did a great deal for the stage in Leeds. He was an 
earnest student of the drama, possessed good taste and great skill in 
stage management, and it is not too much to say that he greatly 
elevated the tone of the drama in Leeds. It was an uphill fight, as any 
attempt to cultivate and refine the mass of the people will always be, 
but the knowledge that he bravely fought in a good cause must be a 
source of great satisfaction now that he has left Leeds.’’%? 


Coleman deserved such praise. He was a man of the theatre with 
more ideals than most. In the last chapter of the book written just 
before he died in 1904, he pointed out the weaknesses of the 
commercial theatre in which he had spent his life and made a 
florid Ciceronian plea for a National Theatre in London :— 


“,.. I appeal to you, O conscript fathers of the City Council to 
remember the noble saying of the wise Greeks, “Take care of the beautiful 
—the useful will take care of itself’. Crown the great work you have 
already done, by the greater work you yet will do, and signalise the 
new century by building a palatial People’s Theatre for the people —a 
people’s theatre, at people’s prices — prices within the reach of all—a 
theatre which shall correspond in England to the House of Moliére in 
France, a theatre devoted to the national drama (by which I do not 
mean merely the drama of the dead but the best of the old and the best 
of the new!), where plays could be acted for a run of a week or a month, 
or even two or three months so that in the fulness of time we might 
have consecutive performances of the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
given as they are given in Berlin and elsewhere ... The demand for 
such an institution is more imperative now than ever it was, inasmuch 
as the centralising system has utterly destroyed the great provincial 
circuits, which were formerly training schools for the actor’s art, an art 
which in its higher form of development not only threatens to become 
extinct, but which will most assuredly perish unless prompt measures 
be taken for its preservation.’’33 


32 Yorkshire Post, 19 Nov. 1878. 
33 Coleman Fifty Years, II, 709. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THE 
YORKSHIRE COLLEGE 


by 
P. H. J. H. GOSDEN, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE was one of a group of 
nineteenth-century university foundations in the rapidly growing 
cities. These included University College London (1828), Owens 
College, Manchester (1851) and the Newcastle College of Physical 
Science (1871). Unlike the ancient universities all of these opened 
their doors equally to Catholics, Jews and Dissenters. At Owens 
there were to be no religious tests and preference was to be given 
to local students. Likewise when the Yorkshire College of Science 
was opened in 1874 it too was non-sectarian and set out to serve 
the needs of its region — Yorkshire, not Leeds only. Its foundation 
was followed by that of the College of Science at Bristol (1876), 
Firth College at Sheffield and Mason College at Birmingham (1880) 
and University College at Liverpool (1882). There was in any case 
a considerable educational ferment in the 1860s and 1870s. The 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869 greatly facilitated the reform of 
secondary schools during the rest of the nineteenth century while 
the Elementary Education Act was passed by Parliament in 1870 
with the intention of meeting the gaps in elementary school 
provision through setting up school boards where necessary. 
Although proposals for a university institution in Leeds had been 
made earlier,' the immediate cause which led to the establishment 
of the College was the Paris International Exhibition of 1867. The 
marked advance in the quality, style and cheapness of foreign 
manufactures there displayed since the exhibition held five years 
earlier impressed some Leeds entrepreneurs, in particular the 
Nusseys, woollen manufacturers. A pamphlet written by George 
Henry and Arthur Nussey entitled A Technical Institution for Leeds 
and District called for an institution designed to serve the interests 
of the main industries of the West Riding which were apparently 
threatened by continental manufacturers. The Nusseys envisaged 
the institute as including a school of art, a school of weaving and 


1 Leeds Mercury, 14 Jan. 1826. 
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design, facilities for instruction in mechanical engineering, in the 
manufacture and dyeing of woollen and worsted goods, in the 
manufacture of linens and of leather, in mining, metallurgy and 
building construction.’ 

By 1869 a sufficiently strong body of opinion had become 
established for the General Council of the Yorkshire Board of 
Education® to resolve formally that a College of Science should be 
established in Yorkshire and a committee was appointed “‘to 
investigate, consider and prepare the best means of carrying out the 
proposal’. The membership of the committee was some indication 
of the importance attached to the project. The chairman was Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and among the members were Colonel 
Ackroyd, M.P., Edward Baines, M.P., Sir Andrew Fairbairn, Dr John 
Heaton, A. J. Mundella, M.P., Titus Salt (junior) and Bernard 
Samuelson, M.P. The committee reported in 1872 and proposed a 
modest and essentially practical scheme which seemed likely to 
have the maximum appeal. It recommended that the College should 
be established initially with four professorships, in mathematics 
with engineering, in chemistry, in mining, metallurgy and geology 
and in experimental philosophy. The minimum sum required to 
open the College was reckoned to be £60,000 — £25,000 for a site 
and buildings, £10,000 for establishment expenses and £25,000 to 
invest as an endowment fund.* 

The General Council of the Yorkshire Board of Education 
accepted the report and appealed to the public for the necessary 
funds. A great deal of the work of raising funds was undertaken 
personally by the deputy chairman of the Yorkshire Council, Dr 
J. D. Heaton. Sir Andrew Fairbairn opened the list with a donation 
of £1,000 but the response proved to be disappointing. Those from 
whom generous assistance might have been expected were said to 
have “received the suggestion of donations somewhat coldly’’.? 
When Heaton asked Lord Frederick Cavendish to appeal to large 
landowners including his father, the Duke of Devonshire, for dona- 
tions in February 1873, Lord Frederick replied that ‘I shall have 


2G. H. and A. Nussey, A Technical Institution for Leeds and District (1867). 

3 Report of the proceedings at the special meeting of the General Council 
[of the Yorkshire Board of Education] to consider the proposal to establish 
a Yorkshire College of Science, 5 Nov. 1869. 

4 The Yorkshire College of Science, Report of the Committee appointed to 
investigate, consider and propose the best means to be adopted for the 
establishment of a “Yorkshire College of Science’ (1872), 1-3. 

ie Ra Mercury, 7 Oct. 1875, Report of Inaugural Ceremony; Heaton’s 
speech. 
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much pleasure in asking my father for a contribution towards funds 
when manufacturers and those primarily interested have shown 
fractionally their sense of the value of the project. Until they do so, 
I cannot think it is for those connected with the land to take a 
lead in supplying a want which does not appear to be felt’”.® By 
September only £15,000 had been raised and Cavendish suggested 
that the whole project should be abandoned, that it would be wiser 
to use the money to found scholarships at Owens College rather . 
than to set up a weak, half-starved institution in Yorkshire. 

The wool textile trade certainly experienced some poor years 
after 1870 but other West Riding industries such as coalmining 
were prosperous, yet this did not produce a generous flow of 
contributions. In 1884 Edward Baines was to tell the Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction that the Yorkshire College 
was still not receiving what the Yorkshire business community 
generally could afford to give, and found it very difficult to obtain 
financial support. The College was certainly unfavourably placed 
by comparison with its contemporaries. The College of Physical 
Science at Newcastle received £1,000 per annum from the 
endowments of Durham, John Owens had left £89,000 which 
had provided a good start for Owens College. A little later 
Liverpool’s new university college was to find the merchants of 
that city much more generous and willing to provide financial 
support than its sister institution found their opposite numbers in 
the cities of West Yorkshire. The target of £60,000 proved to be 
unattainable and when only £20,000 had been collected in 1874 it 
was decided to open the College that autumn in rented premises 
and to seek to obtain a site for new buildings later.’ 

Heaton emphasised that the financial outlook was poor and that 
the governing body would have a difficult task. £20,000 neither 
represented the amount to be expected from the large and wealthy 
West Riding, nor did it approach the sum necessary “to give 
permanency and full efficiency to the institution which we desire 
to establish”.* At this stage the project gained the support of the 

6 University of Leeds, Central Filing Office, 131 F12, Cavendish to Heaton, 
22, Feb. 1873. 

Heaton felt that he had been left as Vice-Chairman to bear alone the main 
burden of keeping the College of Science project “going at all, and avoiding 
its collapse and the loss of all that has been done and secured”. He described 
this in his diary as “a heavy task and responsibility”. J. D. Heaton, Diary, 
March-April, 1873. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking Brian and Dorothy 
Payne for permitting me to consult Dr Heaton’s Diary. 


7 Leeds Mercury, 1 May 1874. 
8 [bid. 
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Clothworkers Company and this proved to be vital in encouraging 
the promoters to go ahead in spite of the difficulty experienced in 
raising funds locally. In 1872 the London livery company decided 
to apply some of its wealth to supporting technical education and 
particularly to serving the interests of the industry which by name 
it represented.” Thus when Obadiah Nussey approached the 
Company on behalf of the proposed College, it promised £300 per 
annum to endow a chair of textile fabrics and a further £200 per 
annum for eight textile scholarships.‘° The continuing support of 
the Clothworkers in times of financial difficulty was crucial in the 
early years and the Company has played a unique role in the 
establishment and survival of the institution. When the College 
purchased the Beech Grove Estate in 1877 as a site for permanent 
buildings of its own, the Company provided £10,000 to build and 
equip a textile department. 

The first home of the Yorkshire College of Science was a one- 
storeyed building in Cookridge Street which had previously been 
the Bankruptcy Court, and was afterwards used as Haddock’s 
Music Salon, ‘which was not ill adapted to the purposes of the 
limited professoriate with which the Yorkshire College of Science 
began its operations’’.t' From the beginning the sponsors recognised 
that the quality of the men they were able to attract to fill the 
foundation professorships would be of the utmost importance in 
moulding the character of the new institution. The “limited 
professoriate” with which the College opened in October 1874 
consisted of four men, one of whom was destined to last no more 
than one term while the other three became outstanding scholars, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that their influence was largely 
responsible for introducing the quality, flavour and outlook of a 
university into the Yorkshire College of Science from the earliest 
years. To the chair of experimental physics with mathematics the 
College Council appointed A. W. Riicker, Fellow of Brasenose 

® T. Girtin, The Golden Ram, 1528-1958 (1958), 234. 

10 University of Leeds, Central Filing Office, H. Textiles, Owen Roberts, 
Clerk to the Clothworkers Company, to H. Sales, Secretary to the Yorkshire 
College, 4 June 1873. 

11 Edward Thorpe, “The Foundation and Early Years of the Yorkshire 
College of Science’, The Gryphon, N.S. Vol. 2, 38. 

The premises, amounting to an area of 1,000 square yards, included an 
entrance hall, secretary’s office and board room, three “excellent lecture 
rooms with raised seats and desks”, a chemical laboratory, rooms for 
balances, gas analysis and spectroscopic investigations, a large lecture room 
and loom room for the department of textile industries, private rooms for 


professors and a students’ room. (Yorkshire College [hereafter abbreviated 
Y.C.] Annual Report 1874-75, 8). 
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College, Oxford — afterwards Sir Arthur Riicker, Secretary to the 
Royal Society, professor of physics at the Royal College of Science 
and principal of the University of London. To the chair of chemistry 
the Council appointed T. E. Thorpe who had been assistant and 
demonstrator to Sir Henry Roscoe at Owens College, Manchester; he 
came to Leeds from the post of professor of chemistry at Anderson’s 
College, Glasgow. He subsequently became professor of chemistry 
at the Royal College of Science, a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
principal of the Government Laboratory. To the chair of geology 
and mining A. H. Green was appointed. Formerly a Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Green was a distinguished 
member of the staff of the Geological Survey in 1874. He later left 
Leeds for Oxford where he became professor of geology. The first 
attempt to fill the chair of textile industries was not successful. 
W. Walker, a former woollen manufacturer, was elected by the 
Council after hesitation and with some misgivings but resigned in 
the following January.’ The particular difficulties which the 
Council encountered in trying to appoint to a chair in this area 
were to lead to the abandonment for a while of the attempt to 
appoint a professor as such and to the appointment instead of an 
instructor in textile industries. 

At the Inauguration Ceremony Lord Frederick Cavendish 
explained that the foundation committee, having failed to raise 
the £60,000 they believed necessary, decided to make a final effort 
to establish the College trusting “for success to the men whom 
they should select as their teachers ... sparing no trouble or 
expense to obtain men who should be second to none in their own 
lines of knowledge’’.'? On 18 May 1874 at its first meeting the 
College Council appointed a Professorships Committee charged 
with undertaking the task of getting the right men. J. D. Heaton 
was chairman and the other members were F. W. Fison, O. Nussey, 
S. C. Lister, R. Reynolds, T. Scattergood and E. Crossley. Within 
ten days the committee had held two meetings. It decided to seek 


12 Y,.C. Annual Report 1874-75, 9-11. 

According to Heaton, Walker “proved himself an unpractical and incapable 
man and very flighty and irrational; first resigning without notice when 
admonished for his neglect of duty and inefficiency; and then continuing 
for long to vex the Council by claims for compensation for the loss of his 
appointment, and threats of legal suit for payment of salary for time 
subsequent to his voluntary and illegal abrupt termination of his duties. 
Owing to this failure of their teacher the Council had to return to the pupils 
in his class all their fees and make the mortifying announcement that the 
class was discontinued”: J. D. Heaton, Diary, Jan. 1875. 

13 Report of the Inauguration of the Yorkshire College of Science (1875), 7. 
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to fill four chairs as indicated and to offer stipends of £300 per 
annum plus two-thirds of the students’ fees. Further discussion was 
thought to be necessary with the Clothworkers before the chair 
in textiles was advertised, but the other three chairs were to be 
advertised twice in The Times, Nature, Athenaeum, and Chemical 
News with the hope that a strong field of applicants might be 
attracted.** 

This hope was apparently fulfilled. The advertisements appeared 
in the first half of June with 1 July as the closing date for 
applications. In a letter dated 24 June Henry Sales, secretary to the 
Professorships Committee, noted that “there are a large number of 
candidates of eminence”. Two days later he wrote to Edward 
Baines that “the number of excellent men applying for professor- 
ships is very great’’. In another letter he explained that there were 
candidates for the chemistry chair “from most of the leading 
schools of chemistry’’.'° The duties of the professors were defined 
as being “the same as those in similar institutions which Oxford 
and Cambridge are not’.'® The institution most usually cited as 
“similar” in this context was Owens College, Manchester. Indeed, 
Sales wrote to his opposite numbers at Owens and at the College of 
Physical Science, Newcastle asking for “a copy of all papers issued 
by you concerning the work of your professors’.1’? From the 
correspondence of June and early July it became apparent that the 
Professorships Committee was seeking young men with experience 
in institutions similar to what it was hoped the Yorkshire College 
would become and who showed scholarly promise through already 
having good publications lists."® 


14 Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 29 May 1874, 11-12, Report of the Professorships 
Committee. 

The advertisements were also inserted in six local papers, Leeds Mercury, 
Yorkshire Post, Leeds Express, Leeds Daily News, Bradford Observer, 
Huddersfield Chronicle and Manchester Guardian. 

15 Y.C. Secretary’s letter book, 1874-82, 43, 48, 51, Sales to Watson, Sales 
to Baines, Sales to Bridger. 

16'}bid., 56, Sales to Teal, 1% July 1874. 

17 [bid., 59 and 60, 16 July 1874. It may be of interest to note that in 
letters written after their appointment in which they outlined their proposed 
courses, both Green and Riicker cited existing practices at Manchester and 
Newcastle in support of their own proposals. University of Leeds, Central 
Filing Office, Archives 2, H. Medicine, Green to Sales, 6 Aug. 1874 and Riicker 
to Sales, 12 Aug. 1874. 

18 Jt is interesting to note the comments on the three professors in the 
first annual report: of Green “He is a large contributor to geological 
literature”, of Riicker “He is the author of papers published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society”, of Thorpe “... the author of many 
standard text books on chemistry and is a frequent writer in the journals of 
scientific societies’. Y. C. Annual Report 1874-75, 9-10. 
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The Professorships Committee did not formally interview 
candidates before submitting its recommendations to Council for 
election. There was no objection to candidates approaching 
individual members of the committee or of Council if they so 
desired. When he was an applicant for the chair in geology A. H. 
Green wrote to Sales for a list of the Council and was sent one. 
Another candidate for the same chair was told that if he wished 
copies of his testimonials to go to members of Council he must 
send them himself and was given a list so that he might do so.** 

On 2 July the Professorships Committee considered nine applica- 
tions for the geology post and reduced this number to four, reduced 
the list of 14 for the physics post to four and from a list of 22 
chemists produced a shorter list of nine.?° At a further meeting on 
10 July the Committee reduced the chemistry list to three — H. E. 
Armstrong, W. H. Hartley and T. E. Thorpe — and resolved that 
A. H. Green and A. W. Riicker should be invited to meet Council on 
17 July with a view to their being appointed to the chairs of 
geology and physics respectively.?’ On 14 July the Committee met 
again and eliminated Thorpe from the chemistry list, the choice to 
rest between Armstrong and Hartley; further inquiries were to be 
made about both of these candidates.?? At the Council meeting 
three days later Green and Riicker were duly elected to the chairs 
of geology and physics immediately following their interviews. By 
this time Armstrong had withdrawn his application for the chair 
of chemistry so Thorpe was reinstated on the short list and invited 
to meet Council along with Hartley.?* In the meantime the 
Professorships Committee held a meeting on 23 July in an effort 
to decide between the two. At this meeting one member, Crossley, 
read letters about Thorpe which he had received from Henry 

19 Y.C. Secretary’s letter book 1874-82. 

20 Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 3 July 1874, 17-18. 

42 Ubid.,.1,.40July, 21. 

22 [bid., \,.14 july,,22. 

23 Ibid., I, 17 July, 23-4; Y.C. Secretary’s letter book 1874-82, 67, Sales to 
Dr Clifford Allbutt, 27 July 1874. Allbutt was formally thanked by the 
Council for the trouble he had taken in seeking out information about 
candidates. In some ways a remarkable man, Allbutt had taken a pass 
degree in Arts, was listed in the first class of the Natural Sciences Tripos and 
took the degree of M.D. at Cambridge. After gaining experience in London 
and Paris hospitals he built up a very large consulting physician’s practice in 
Leeds. He was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1880 and was appointed 
Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge in 1891. 

H. E. Armstrong (1848-1937) was professor of chemistry at the London 
Institution from 1870-84. He later became well known as a strong advocate 


of reforms in science teaching and his name is particularly associated with 
advocacy of the heuristic method or learning through discovery. 
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Roscoe, professor of chemistry at Owens College since 1857, and 
from Professor Jack, formerly of Owens College. These letters 
clinched the matter and the Committee decided that a telegram 
should be sent to Thorpe asking how soon he could come to meet 
the Council.?4 At its meeting the next day Council elected Thorpe 
to the chair of chemistry even though it had not interviewed 
him.?° When Sales wrote to tell Thorpe of his election later the 
same day he added that the Council would wish to see him shortly; 
the Professorships Committee did in fact interview him on 3 
August.”° 

The publication of a prospectus for the new College required 
rapid work in the preparation of syllabuses by the appointees. 
Sales asked for these by the end of the first week of August since 
the Council wished to see a draft of the prospectus at its meeting 
the next week.?’ Some syllabuses took longer to prepare than 
others and Thorpe was asked by the Council to revise his so that 
it should meet the needs of students attending Leeds Medical School. 
On 5 September an agitated Sales wrote to him again for the revised 
chemistry syllabus, ‘We must have the programme out 
immediately. Please send the ‘copy’ on at once’’.?* Other prepara- 
tions for opening the College went ahead as rapidly as possible but 
building delays made it impossible to hold the first lecture before 
Monday, 26 October 1874. 

It was in the early weeks of the first term that one of the most 
significant developments occurred which helped to determine 
whether the Yorkshire College of Science was to be a technical 
college or whether it was to set itself on the road to becoming a 
university college. A technical college could be seen as an institution 
geared to offering and teaching courses at various levels and in 
different subjects, its whole existence revolving around the function 
of providing courses. By contrast a university-type institution 
could be seen as one in which the cultivation of academic life and 
values, with the stimulus to independent inquiry and research 
which that implies, was consciously sought and planned from the 
start. The men appointed as the first teachers were clearly the sort 
who were likely to aim at the university ideal. This was in fact the 


24 Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 23 July 1874, 26. 

25 Ibid., I, 24 July 1874, 29. 

26. 1Didsl; 3 AUC. 1874, 31. 

27 Y.C. Secretary’s letter book 1874-82, 69, 70, Sales to Riicker and Green, 
5 Aug. 1874. 

28 [bid., 103-4, Sales to Thorpe. 
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case even though the courses they taught in the first years were 
often fairly elementary, for it is not so much the level of courses 
which a man teaches but his personal attitude and scale of values 
which determine this issue. The outward expression of this spirit 
was the formation of an organisation by the academics to represent 
their interest in cultivating university values. 

Rucker invited his colleagues to meet at his house on 730 
November 1874 and they decided to form an association of 
professors. Members were to hold monthly meetings to consult 
together on matters connected with the College. A record of the 
business transacted was to be kept, each professor taking it in turn 
to act as secretary, keeping the minutes and undertaking such 
correspondence as might arise out of the proceedings.*® The 
meeting was essentially the first meeting of the Leeds Senate and 
this body developed a working relationship with the College 
Council. By 1877 it was generally accepted that the existing 
arrangements needed to be taken further, and the actual train of 
developments hinged to some extent on the question of appointing 
a principal. Unlike Owens the Yorkshire College had opened 
without one because it couldn’t afford one. The main issue which 
developed over the incorporation of a senate in the formal 
constitutional machinery concerned whether there should be lay 
representation on it and whether the Senate should have representa- 
tion on the College Council. 

Rawlinson Ford*® as correspondent for the Council made it clear 
in a letter to the professors that a full-time principal would be 
appointed as soon as sufficient money became available to do so. 
Until then the Council proposed to select an existing professor as 
temporary principal at an additional annual payment of £50. The 
professors refused to accept this and proposed that they should 
select their own nominee as principal. They gained the right to 
make a nomination which the Council reserved the right to accept 
or reject. The Council also agreed that the principal might attend 
all of its meetings and A. H. Green was duly nominated first 
temporary principal on 1 April 1878. 

This arrangement continued until 1882 when the Council sought 


29 Y.C. Professors’ Meetings Minute Book, 1874-78, 30 Nov. 1874. 

30 John Rawlinson Ford (1844-1934) practised in Leeds as a solicitor for 
many years. A member of the Society of Friends, he was very active in the 
service of the Yorkshire College and served as chairman of Council from 
1894-99. 

$1 'Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 16 April 1877, 245. 
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to fill the chair of classics and offered the principalship to A. W. 
Riicker at an additional payment of one hundred guineas. Ricker 
declined the offer and the Council then resolved to appoint the new 
professor of classics as principal with an additional annual payment 
of £150 if a suitable person could be found.*? Nathan Bodington 
was introduced to this vacancy through the agency of his old friend 
Rticker to whom Bodington had been a groomsman when the 
young professor of physics had married May Heaton, daughter of 
the chairman of the Yorkshire College Council, on § July 1876.*° 
Rticker reported on the correspondence he had been having with 
Bodington about the post to a meeting of the Council on 31 August 
1882, and Bodington was invited to attend an adjourned meeting 
for an interview at which he was appointed professor of classics 
and principal.** Bodington, an Oxford man, came to Leeds from the 
post of professor of classics at Mason College, Birmingham. 

By this time professors had been appointed in biology (L. D. 
Miall), and in engineering (G. F. Armstrong) while “instructors” 
had been appointed as heads of the departments of textile industries 
(J. Beaumont), dyeing (J. J. Hummel) and coal mining (A. Lupton). 
The appointment of Miall was significant in a number of ways. His 
was the first new post to be created following the initial academic 
appointments and it was a clear indication of the determination of 
Council to enlarge the scope and functions of the institution. 
According to Thorpe, the choice of Miall was due to the “tactful 
management” of Richard Reynolds who was jointly secretary to the 
Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society and to the College. Miall 
had been curator to the Society before becoming first lecturer then 
professor at the College. This appointment certainly illustrated 
the close connection between the College and the Society.*° The 
College made its first appointments in arts subjects in 1877 and the 
phrase ‘“‘of Science” was dropped from the institution’s title. 

The extension of the curriculum to include the arts subjects 
arose from an initiative taken by the existing professors in October 


32 Y.C. Council Minutes, II, 29 July 1822, 137. 
33 “Extracts from the Journals of John Deakin Heaton, M.D., of Claremont, 
Leeds”, ed. by Brian and Dorothy Payne. Thoresby Society Publications LIII, 


A, 

34 Y.C. Council Minutes, II, 31 Aug. and 2 Sept. 1882, 142-3. 

35 “Reminiscences by Sir Thomas Edward Thorpe”, in E. Kitson Clark (ed.), 
The History of too Years of Life of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society (1924), 137. 

Thorpe added of Reynolds that “he acted as if he considered that [the 
Society and the College] were or ought to be inseparably connected ... and 
his policy was to perpetuate this intimate union... ”. 
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1876 when they pressed the Council as a matter of urgency to 
introduce the teaching of literature and classics “having had 
repeated applications from students for advice as to the best mode 
of obtaining instruction in subjects which are requisite for 
university degrees but which the College does not teach’’.*® 
The professors believed that the number of students in the science 
classes would be considerably increased if the College taught the 
arts subjects necessary for science degrees in the University of 
London’s examinations. At the same time the Cambridge University 
Extension Committee was coming to the end of a three year 
period during which it had undertaken to provide literary teaching 
in Leeds. The Council asked the professors to suggest a positive 
course of action. The professors recommended the immediate 
creation of a professorship in history and literature and a 
lectureship in classics. They argued that the creation of a chair 
would be evidence of the Council’s desire to place arts on the same 
level as science and added that “it is moreover important to bear 
in mind that the claims which the College may in future prefer for 
recognition as a university ... must depend upon the carrying out 
of such a policy’”.*’ The University Extension Committee pressed 
for the creation of a chair rather than a lectureship in classics and 
after discussions with the College Council it was agreed that the 
College would establish two chairs — classics as well as history 
and literature — while the Extension Committee would try to raise 
£350 annually for the first three years to help with the financial 
burden.** During the summer John Marshall was appointed to the 
chair of classics and F. S. Pulling to that of literature. The latter 
appointment was made only after much hesitation and interviews 
with several other candidates — and then only after Pulling offered 
to go at the end of one year if he proved unsatisfactory.*® His 
appointment was not in fact continued and Cyril Ransome was 
subsequently appointed professor of modern literature and history 
on a permanent basis. 

In view of the nature of the earliest staff appointments made by 
the struggling new institution, it was not surprising that at one of 
their first meetings the professors resolved to seek money from the 


36 Y.C. Annual Report 1876-7, 14. 

37 Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 26 Jan. 1877, 212; I, 2 Feb. 1877, 216 and report 
from professors attached thereto. 

38 Y.C, Council Minute, I, 21 Feb. 1877, 223 and letter from J. Marshall, 
Secretary University Extension Committee dated 15 Feb. attached thereto. 

39 Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 21 Aug. 1877, 282 and letter from Pulling to 
Husband dated 3 Aug. 1877 attached thereto. 
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College Council to purchase standard works of reference ‘“‘without 
waiting for the establishment of the proposed students’ library’’.*° 
During the next academic year a number of books were donated 
to augment the small number of reference books already 
purchased.*4 In the autumn of 1876 the Council voted the 
considerable sum of £75 for the purchase of books and the 
professors were asked to prepare lists of books for purchase 
suitable for students in their departments.*”? Rules for the conduct 
of the library were adopted by the education committee of the 
College Council on 24 November 1876. Actual and former day 
students were permitted to make use of the library on payment to 
the College of an additional fee of 2s 6d per session.** In January of 
the next year the new library received the considerable gift from 
Richard Reynolds, honorary secretary to the Council, of a complete 
set of Chemical News consisting of 34 volumes and no longer 
available from the publishers, along with British Association Reports 
for the past 18 years. In a letter accompanying the gift, Reynolds 
wrote that now the work of establishing a library for the College 
had “been seriously commenced, I am very sensible how much must 
be done by unceasing additions in order to make this department 
worthy of the institution’.‘* The third and subsequent Annual 
Reports of the College not only continued to list those who had 
subscribed to the funds of the institution but also listed donations 
and donors to the library. It was also in January 1877 that the 
first list of periodicals was drawn up to which subscriptions were 
to be entered. There were 19 journals on this initial list, all scientific 
or technical, and including the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Jahresbericht fur Chemie, Annales des Sciences Naturelles, and the 
Journal of Anatomy.*® The scope of the library’s collection 
naturally widened as a greater variety of subjects came to be 
taught. In October 1877 books in history and literature were 
purchased from lists suggested on their appointment by Professors 
Marshall and Pulling.*® 

The minutes of the Academic Board show the importance which 
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43 Thid., 1,27, Nov. 1876, 205. 

44 Tbid., I, 26 Jan. 1877, 212, Reynolds to Thorpe, 26 Jan. 1877. 
"is 45 Y.C. Professors’ Meetings Minute Book, 1874-78, 20 Jan. 1877, attached 
ists. 

46 Y.C. Council Minutes, I, 2 Nov. 1877, 305 with attached letters from F. S. 
Pulling and J. Marshall to Council. 
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the professors attached to the welfare of the library. In March 
1879 a library committee was appointed consisting of two 
professors (Rucker and Ransome) and one “senior student” (Wells). 
This committee was to report each term to the Academic Board on 
the state of the library.*7 A month later the committee reported 
that the library was in good order and that no fines had had to be 
inflicted. The number of students actually entered as subscribers 
and paying the additional fee of 2s 6d per session for the use of the 
library was only six and the committee recommended that the 
library subscription be made compulsory on all registered students 
— a course of action that was adopted.** The details in the table 
below are taken from the first report of the library committee and 
indicate not only the very limited size of the library at this time 
but also the subject balance of the small collection.*® 


Class Subject Number of books Total 
Reference — General 

A Maths & Physics cS 50 55 
B Chemistry 8 EI 120 
C Geology & Mining I 26 27 
D Biology 4 4I 45 
E Engineering 28 14 42 
F Miscellaneous = 96 96 
G Classics 32 = 32 
H = Mod. Lit. & History 2) 36 38 
I Textile Industries _— 17 17 

Totals 80 393 473 


Number of periodicals taken: 26. 


While the attitude of the first members of staff towards academic 
values was the principal internal influence in giving a university 
flavour to the new institution, externally the federal Victoria 
University had a crucial influence. This made itself felt in three 
ways. That Owens College should achieve recognition as an 
institution of university rank in Manchester had a stirring effect on 
local feeling in Yorkshire in that it helped to bring home the need 
to assemble sufficient resources to support the claim of the 
Yorkshire College to be admitted to the new university as a full 


47 Y.C. Academic Board Minute Book, I, 8 March 1879, 52. 
48 Tbid., 4 April 1879, 62. 
49 Ibid., Library Committee Report attached at p. 62. 
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partner.®° Secondly Victoria University had a stimulating effect on 
the College itself in that it was being constantly forced to compare 
its standards and achievements with those of the other two larger 
and stronger federal colleges at Manchester and Liverpool. Finally 
the setting up of Victoria led directly to the incorporation of the 
Leeds Medical School in the Yorkshire College. 

With the experience of successfully operating for a quarter of a 
century, Owens College sought a charter conferring university 
status on it as the University of Manchester when the Yorkshire 
College had only been open for two years. The raising of Owens 
College alone of colleges in northern cities to a higher grade in 
this way would clearly have had the effect of making it much more 
difficult for other colleges to avoid finding themselves in a position 
of inferiority. Unable to grant their own degrees but having to 
prepare their students for London’s awards, they would be in no 
position to compete with the proposed University of Manchester. 
Nationally Robert Lowe was one of the best known critics of the 
creation of any new universities. He and those who agreed with 
him opposed such developments on the grounds that it would be 
impossible to maintain anything approaching uniform national 
standards in degrees if more charters were given by the Privy 
Council. At Leeds the chairman of the College Council, J. D. 
Heaton, agreed with this view*', being influenced by his fears that 
danger to standards in the medical profession would result from 
any increase in the number of bodies granting medical degrees. 
Even so, outright opposition to the Manchester proposals seemed 
inexpedient and the Yorkshire College Council resolved that it 
would present a memorial to the Privy Council urging the creation 
of a university for the North of England, “that such university 
should consist of a federation of colleges in which the Yorkshire 
College of Science should be from the first included, ... and that 
the name of the university should be such as to imply the wider 
sphere of operations herein suggested’’.°? The College Council also 
asked the Town Council to memorialise the Privy Council in 
support of its opposition to the Owens College petition. This Leeds 
Town Council agreed to do** and the support of Sheffield and 
Liverpool was obtained in opposing the Manchester scheme, thereby 


50 FE, Thorpe, Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe (1916), 77. 

°1T, Wemyss Reid, Memoir of Dr Heaton of Leeds (1883), 240-1. 

52 -Y,C. Council Minutes, I, 26 July 1877, 277. 

53 [bid., I, 1 Aug. 1877, 280. Proposal for a Northern University attached. 
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virtually ensuring that the Privy Council would not approve it as 
it stood. 

The eventual outcome in the form of the federal Victoria 
University followed from the work of a committee of the 
Yorkshire College of which Ricker was the very influential sec- 
retary. As a result of his negotiations with Owens College an agreed 
position emerged, the main features of which Riicker outlined in a 
letter to W. E. Forster towards the end of November 1877. These 
were that the needs of the North of England could only be met by 
the formation of a new university which should be a federal body 
and that it should not have the name of any single town in its 
title.°* In May 1878 a formal memorial incorporating these points 
was sent to the Privy Council. Heaton’s continued opposition re- 
sulted in the power to grant degrees in medicine being omitted from 
the charter which was granted to Victoria University on 6 April 1880 
following identical petitions presented by the Owens and Yorkshire 
Colleges — Liverpool University College had not been founded 
at this time.°° Six members of the Yorkshire College Council became 
foundation members of the governing body of Victoria University : 
the Archbishop of York, the Marquis of Ripon, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, W. E. Forster, E. Baines and the Rev. Dr Gott. The 
original proposal for a charter from Owens College had faced the 
Yorkshire College with a situation in which it had been forced to 
assert its university aspirations and fight vigorously for them at the 
national level. That the success of its struggle and the nomination 
of six representatives to the governing body of Victoria University 
was a matter for some satisfaction was recorded in the Annual 
Report where the comment was added that “It must be an object of 
honourable ambition of the Yorkshire College to secure the 
endowment and equipment which would warrant an application 
for admission as a College of the University’’.°® It fell to the same 
issue of the Annual Report to record the death of Dr J. D. Heaton, 
who had been prominent in founding the College and a very active 


54 [bid., 1, 23 Nov. 1877, 309, letter to W. E. Forster attached. 

°5 Heaton could not bring himself to agree with the attitude taken by the 
majority of the Yorkshire College Council in reaching a compromise with 
Owens College and submitting identical petitions. In the words of his 
biographer “His fear was that both the School of Medicine, whose high 
traditions no man cherished more jealously than he did, and the College, 
might begin to droop and suffer in prosperity and reputation so soon as the 
Owens College was able to afford the privileges of a University training to 
its students’, Wemyss Reid, op. cit., 241. 

56 Y.C, Annual Report 1879-80, 14. 
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chairman of its Council from the time of the first institution of that 
office. The Report suggested that the College would be regarded as 
the magnum opus of his life.°” 

The omission of powers to grant degrees in medicine from the 
charter of Victoria University was, of course, regarded as a serious 
handicap by Owens College which continued to press the matter. 
In 1883 by a supplementary charter Victoria was granted this 
authority. Leeds Medical School thus found itself placed at a serious 
disadvantage as compared with its opposite number at Manchester 
whose students would now be able to qualify for a university 
degree at the conclusion of their course of studies. The opinion 
prevailed at the Leeds Medical School that the best way to meet 
this situation would be for the school to merge with the Yorkshire 
College with a view to the College itself becoming a constituent 
member of Victoria University. The Medical School approached 
the College in May 1883 and Council entrusted negotiations to F. 
Lupton, Reynolds and Bodington.°’* The negotiations did not prove 
to be easy partly because they became the occasion for some 
dissatisfaction to be expressed at their own position by some 
technological departments of the College. But the amalgamation 
took place as from 1 August 1884. The impecunious College was 
safeguarded from financial loss through an arrangement by which 
the staff of the Medical School were to be paid out of the fees of the 
medical department.°® 

Towards the end of 1885 Council set up a committee to assess 
the extent to which different departments were able to prepare 
students for the examinations of Victoria University. The 
committee reported that the College was able to prepare students 
in all branches of science except for mathematics where extra 
teaching in logic was necessary. By contrast the arts subjects — 
classics, history, modern languages — were weaker and would need 
to be strengthened. In March 1886 Council decided that the College 
had developed sufficiently for it to seek admission to Victoria 
University and that it would take steps to ensure the deficiencies 
were remedied.°®® The application was treated with sympathy but 


57 Tbid., to. 

58 Y.C. Council Minutes, II, 16 May 1883, 164. 

59 Y.C, Annual Report 1884-85, 15. 

60 Y.C. Council Minutes, II, 23 March 1886, 204. 

Council contemplated that the College would be able to prepare students 
for 5 groups in the pass examination for B.Sc., for 2 groups in the pass 
examination for B.A., for 4 groups in honours examinations and for the 
degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Master of Surgery. 
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somewhat critically. Liverpool University College was particularly 
critical, apparently fearing that the Yorkshire College’s facilities 
might be less severely examined than its own had been before its 
admission to the University in 1884. After the admission of the 
Yorkshire College had been agreed, G. H. Rendall, principal of 
Liverpool, conveyed his congratulations to Bodington in a 
somewhat two-edged letter in which he wished “Leeds had done, 
or that it may do, what was enforced upon us, to complete its 
educational provision” and while he was “heartily delighted at your 
being one of us” he hoped that membership “will give you a push 
forwards and a real lift in your Yorkshire mission’’.®! The College 
was formally admitted as an affiliated member of Victoria 
University on 3 November 1887. 

By this time non-medical departments of the College had moved 
to the Beech Grove Hall estate. This property of three and a half 
acres was purchased from John Lawson for £13,000 in 1879. This 
site, “within a mile from the railway station and in proximity 
to the Grammar School and Woodhouse Moor’’,®? was thought to 
be large enough to meet all future building needs. Its purchase was 
made possible by the Clothworkers Company which gave £10,000 
for the purpose of securing permanent accommodation for the 
department of textile industries, and it was a building consisting of 
lecture rooms, museum and weaving shed for this department 
which was first erected on the site, the foundation stone being laid 
by the Archbishop of York on 23 October 1877. This building was 
opened in 1880 when Edward Baines gave £3,000 towards a fund 
for further building and for scholarships. In 1884 the Baines Wing 
came into use at the east end of the site and a building for the 
engineering department was opened in 1886 —all built to the 
design of Alfred Waterhouse. 

While the presentation of the case for affiliation to Victoria 
University revealed the need for filling gaps in the provision 
available at the Yorkshire College, membership of the University 
provided a continuing stimulus to efforts to raise standards 
generally. The day-to-day work of the University involved regular 
contact between Leeds and the better endowed and more adequately 
equipped partners at Manchester and Liverpool and this served as 
_a constant reminder of the comparative weakness of the Yorkshire 
College. This was particularly noticeable in the small number of 


61 W.H. Draper, Sir Nathan Bodington, 1912, 143. 
62 -Y.C. Annual Report 1876-77, 12. 
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Leeds students presenting themselves for final year degree 
examinations. In 1890, for instance, which was the first year by 
which Leeds students could have completed three years of study 
within the Victoria University for its degrees, there were only eight 
who actually did so while another eight continued the older 
practice and took London external degrees. The total number of 
students on the register of the College in 1889-90 was 973. About 
half of these, 461, were “medical and registered day-students”. The 
remainder attended only on a part-time basis and consisted of 62 
“occasional’’, 388 “evening” students and 62 “‘teachers’’.®* 

The growth in the total number of students during the early 
years had been remarkable. There were in all 24 registered day 
students in the first session. In the next year, 1875, there were 39 
registered students and the College also provided courses for 26 
students from the Medical School. After five years the College had 
11% registered day and nearly 300 evening or occasional students. 
The work of the College generally was closely associated with local 
industrial needs so that in the first year an evening class on the 
chemistry of coal and iron drew 72 students while a class on the 
geology of coal drew 36. The majority of these were reported to be 
associated with the management of iron-works, machine-shops and 
collieries.°* Following the difficulties arising from the departure of 
Walker from the chair of textile industries at Christmas, 1874, and 
the disbandment of his classes, the success of John Beaumont who 
was appointed to succeed him in July 1875 as “Instructor in Textile 
Industries” was a matter of some relief to the committee on textile 
industries of which Obadiah Nussey was chairman. In reporting 
on the year 1874-76, the committee drew attention to the interest 
shown by and the regular attendance of students and were 
“gratified at observing that the earliest students in this course 
comprise many young men belonging to families largely engaged in 
the woollen and worsted trades, either as manufacturers or 
merchants. These young men possess advantages of position and 
education which make it reasonable to hope that their example 
will have due effect upon other members of the same trade’’.®° 
During the early years this College like similar colleges in 
Victorian cities provided a variety of vocational further education, 
offering the opportunity to local students to prepare for careers in 
industry and in medicine. Work which was recognisably of a 
university standard was to be found where the necessary vocational 

63 -Y.C, Annual Report 1889-90, 23. 
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training was itself of an advanced character. This was most 
frequently the case in medicine and became increasingly true in 
some areas of technology. It was much more difficult to attract 
students to degree-level work in the arts and sciences unless degrees 
here could also be seen as qualifications for employment. It was 
with the aim of increasing its strength in the arts and pure sciences 
that the College sought to become involved in training school 
teachers — who even as students could qualify for maintenance 
and tuition grants from the state —in the 1880s.°° 

While the great majority of students lived at home in the early 
years thereby avoiding heavy boarding expenses, fees played a 
considerable part in financing the institution, hence the fees them- 
selves were very much larger than they have been in more recent 
years, bearing in mind the fall in the value of money. Thus the 
greater the number of scholarships a college could offer, the better 
its chance of attracting students. The only significant scholarship 
endowment which the College possessed when it opened was 
provided by the Clothworkers Company and consisted of four 
scholarships worth £25 each for students in Yorkshire and four 
worth £70 for students from the West of England. These were 
tenable in the department of textile industries.*” During these years 
it proved to be quite as difficult to raise funds to endow scholar- 
ships as for other purposes at the Yorkshire College. In 18873 the 
Council was asked by the Academic Board to join with other 
university colleges in an approach to the Education Department 
designed to persuade the state to establish science studentships.®® 
It was only after the passing of the Technical Instruction Acts 
(1889 to 1891), which permitted local authorities to award 
scholarships for higher education, that the position began to look a 
little more promising. The West Riding County Council developed 
a comparatively generous scheme of awards in the 1890s which 
was of considerable help. In 1893-4 a total of 43 local authority 
award holders were attending the College; at this time no other 
university college had anything like this number and no fewer than 
37 of the scholars held West Riding awards, generally living at 
home and travelling to Leeds daily.®® 


66 Y.C. Annual Report 1886-87, 23; Royal Commission on Elementary 
Education (1888) III, Q54, 107 et seg., evidence of N. Bodington. 

67 Y,C. Annual Report 1874-75, 11. 

68 Y.C, Council Minutes, II, 21 March 188%, 159. 

69 Royal Commission on Secondary Education (1895), I, 413. 

One of the first West Riding scholars was Jonas Hammerton who has 
written about his life at the Yorkshire College from 1892: “In the Eighteen- 
Nineties”, University of Leeds Review, III (1952-3), 62-7. 
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Although the student body was almost entirely of local 
provenance, from the beginning there were a few students who 
came to lodge in Leeds and by 1881 there were enough of them 
for the Academic Board to draw Council’s notice to the 
advisability of establishing ‘‘a system for boarding out students”. 
It was agreed that a register should be prepared and maintained 
by the Registrar of persons prepared to receive students of the 
College as lodgers. It is of interest to note that the committee of 
the Academic Board responsible for the scheme consulted with 
Owens College before settling the details.*° A month after affiliating 
with the Victoria University, the Senate formally resolved that it 
was desirable to establish a hall of residence and in his report for 
1887-88 Bodington suggested that the success of two halls at Owens 
College indicated that there would be a demand for a similar hall 
in» heeds." 

The authorities of the College, both the Council and, more 
immediately, the professors, encouraged student activities and the 
formation of appropriate student organisations. Towards the end of 
1877 the professors’ meeting approved the rules of an overall body, 
the Yorkshire College Students Association and the Council 
formally recognised this body as an institution of the College in 
April 1878. Membership was open to all present and past students 
who paid an annual subscription of five shillings. Regular meetings 
were held fortnightly at which papers were read, experiments 
shown and discussions held. The professors were honorary 
members and the president was to be elected from among them, the 
other officers and the committee being chosen by annual ballot.7” 
Cricket and football clubs and many other societies soon came to 
be established. Membership of the students’ union did not become 
compulsory until 1898 when this proposal was accepted by the 
Council as the only way of providing the finance needed for the 
College games field and gymnasium, the annual subscription being 
fixed at 7s 6d.’° The value of the activities of student societies in 
the small, non-residential college of the 1870s “‘in forming a bond 

70 Y.C. Academic Board Minutes, 9 Feb. and 26 May 188r. 

71 Y.C. Senate Minutes, 13 Dec. 1887; Y.C. Annual Report 1887-88, 28. 

When the first hall —Lyddon—came to be opened at Leeds in 1891 it 
was provided by a limited liability company set up for that purpose by 
Bodington and others interested, not by the College directly. 

Similarly neither of the halls at Manchester was owned by Owens College; 
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of union among the students’ as A. H. Green put it and in 
developing a college feeling of identity was considerable. 

There can be little doubt that it was the quality of the first staff 
appointments which was the single most important influence in 
giving the new Yorkshire College of Science a university character. 
Of the three first professors, Arthur Rucker’s contribution was 
perhaps the most vital. He it was who took the initiative in inviting 
his colleagues to his house on 30 November 1874 to establish those 
regular professors’ meetings with the aim of introducing and 
maintaining academic values and which grew into Senate, the 
supreme academic body of the university. A few years later, in 
1877, he played the key role in using the opportunity afforded by 
his position as secretary to the Yorkshire College’s committee on 
the Owens College application for a charter to turn what could 
have been sour and sterile opposition from Leeds into actual support 
for a federal university scheme which satisfied Manchester and 
opened the way for the Yorkshire College to achieve a university 
status much more quickly than would otherwise have been the 
case. Finally it was Rucker who brought Bodington to Leeds as the 
College’s first full-time principal. 


THE BAPTIST BREACH AT BRAMLEY 
by 
ROGER J. OWEN, B.A., M.Phil. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BAPTIST cause at Bramley, Leeds, can be traced 
back to the formation in 1766 of what was probably a Methodist 
Society, or possibly an Independent fellowship, by Joseph Askwith.* 
Born and brought up in Bramley, Askwith had entered the army 
as a young man and after twenty years’ service had returned to 
his home where he became “deeply afflicted with the spiritual 
destitution of his neighbours’. He preached in private homes at 
first, until a sympathetic farmer allowed him the use of a barn 
which was fitted up for public worship. For nine years the 
congregation met in this makeshift chapel, and Askwith’s labours 
were said to be “attended with visible tokens of the divine 
approval’. 

In 1775 a gentleman, who had shown considerable interest in the 
infant cause, erected a one-roomed meeting-house and granted 
Askwith’s congregation sole use of it for £3 per annum on a fifty- 
year lease. At this stage Askwith was still a paedobaptist. However, 
“having learned the way of God more perfectly’, he became 
convinced of the desirability of believer's baptism and was baptised 
on 2 January 1777, at Gildersome. Within four months, twenty-one 
other people from Bramley had been baptised and a Baptist church 
formed at Bramley. A minute from the Gildersome Baptist church 
book of that time records: “April 22nd, 1777, we resigned him (Mr 

1 The Baptist Magazine (vol. XIX, 139) inaccurately asserts that the Baptist 
church was formed in 1766, It was Methodist according to a local history 
booklet, The Lands of Bram, ed. E. T. Carr (A. Rostron, Leeds, 1937), p. 6. 
This tends to be confirmed by the local vicar’s replies to the list of questions 
in connection with the Archbishop of York’s visitation in 1764 — there were 
many Methodist and a few Presbyterian dissenters in the parish, but no 
Independents or Baptists (op. cit., 17). On the other hand, according to some 
manuscript notes of J. W. Waite (an elderly member of a long-established 
local family), the congregation adopted Independent principles and the 
transition from Independent to Baptist would be far more likely than from 
Methodist to Baptist because of the former’s greater similarity in polity. The 
information concerning the origin of the church is based mainly on Bramley 
Baptist Church’s oldest surviving document—The Roll, Baptist Church, 


Bramley — and the Memorials of the Baptist Church at Bramley, A(braham) 
A(shworth) (Leeds, 1864). 
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Askwith) to the church at Bramley, and he is become a member in 
full with them.” In fact he was not only a member but the minister 
of the newly-formed church, and he continued as pastor until his 
death in 1796. 

Numerically, the church was slow to progress. It failed even to 
double its membership during the eighteenth century and when, 
following Askwith’s death, it had no minister, the lack of 
consecutive or suitable ministry resulted in the sad situation in 
1802 that “the meeting-house was almost deserted, and only a few 
of the brethren held fast their profession”. The cause revived, 
however, during the twenty-one years’ pastorate of John Trickett. 
Forty years after the church’s formation, members numbered over 
a hundred for the first time, a stone chapel had been built and 
opened, and nine members had left the church to form another 
Baptist church at Idle, near Bradford.” The membership figure rose 
steadily and the zenith of numerical strength was reached in 1845 
when there were 226 members. The decision was taken to build a 
new chapel and convert the original chapel, Bethel, into school- 
rooms. In June, 1846, Zion Chapel was opened with a seating 
capacity of eight hundred. It is still in use today, but the numerical 
apex had been reached in 1845! | 

By 1856 there were only 14% names on the membership roll. 
Although this decade constituted years of depression in trade and 
consequent unemployment and poverty for many, this era of 
decline was more likely caused by the failure of the church to 
secure a settled ministry. Between 1837 and 1863 no pastorate 
exceeded five years in length, and during this time the church was 
without a pastor for a total of eight years. Two or three ministers 
left the church in less than edifying circumstances, and one at least 
lost his Baptist principles if not his Christian faith !* 

In 1863 Abraham Ashworth, a former member of the Baptist 
church at Lumb in Rossendale and previously pastor at Uley in 
Gloucestershire, began a pastorate which lasted fourteen years. In 
the early and middle ‘seventies the number of members was 
constantly maintained just in excess of two hundred. Unfort- 
unately, Ashworth’s ministry ended in the most serious schism in 
the church’s history and he and a third of the membership left to 


2 One of the nine, William Garnett, who proclaimed pride in never having 
“rubbed his back against the walls of an Academy”, became pastor of the 
new Cause. 

* A church meeting excluded a member who had been found “guilty upon 
his own confession of unchristianising their minister’’. 
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form a rival Baptist cause in the village. The two fellowships — 
Bramley Zion and Bramley Salem — were to continue a policy of 
Christian apartheid for many years, and until 1972 maintained 
their independent chapels and divided witness within a two-minute 
walk of each other! 

According to Salem’s diamond jubilee booklet, the schism was 
caused by “‘some small grievance’. A note at the front of Salem’s 
first church minute book, however, reveals more accurately the 
intense feelings engendered by the discord: “It was felt that the 
conduct of those left (at Zion) had been so unchristian & worldly 
that no wish to have ought to do with them remained.” It is 
interesting to reconstruct the events which led up to a lengthy 
ministry being wrecked and a church being split into two. 

Abraham Ashworth was a man of strong character and deep 
evangelical faith who believed in speaking his mind. He was no 
respecter of persons or hallowed institutions, and his criticism of 
Rawdon College — the north of England’s main Baptist ministerial 
training college — was the catalyst which set off the chain of events 
which resulted in the rupture of Baptist witness and unity at 
Bramley. A-meeting of the committee of Rawdon College on 23 
December 1875 appointed a sub-committee “to inquire into the 
rumours respecting the teaching of the College said to be 
circulated by Mr Ashworth of Bramley’. At a further meeting on 
27 March of the following year, it was resolved: ‘That a letter be 
sent to’ Mr Ashworth remonstrating with him concerning the 
statements he has made, and requesting him as a man of honour 
and a christian to make the retraction as public as the charge.’ 
Ashworth remained unmoved. He was convinced that liberal 
theology was being propounded to the detriment of potential 
pastors and ultimately of Baptist churches, and he was not afraid 
to repeat his allegation from the pulpit. The deacons at Bramley 
were placed in a dilemma; many of them were Baptists first and 
Christians second and here was their minister criticising their 
Baptist college. After due consideration, by a majority vote the 
deacons sent a formal letter to Ashworth asking him to resign. He 
refused. For several months ill-feeling between pastor and church 
officers smouldered but it eventually erupted at a church meeting 
on 30 May 1877. Church politics was now to be seen at its worst. 

The spirit of divisiveness and discord became so great that 
Ashworth decided to bring the dispute into the open. At the church 
meeting on 30 May he made a lengthy statement on the deacons’ 
request for his resignation, “amid numerous interruptions from 
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bro. Mr Trickett and sisters L. Trickett & S. T. Bradshaw’’. Ashworth 
pointed out that not only were the deacons not unanimous about 
the matter but also such a request, without prior consultation of the 
church members, was improper. He said that he had discussed the 
problem with several ministerial brethren, all of whom had given 
him similar advice— ‘Try to bear up under your difficulties. 
Others before you have been driven away. For near 14 years you 
have been enabled to serve God at Bramley & have been blessed: 
go on until providence indicates that you should retire. If you go, 
things will not be any better & the next minister will be tried as 
you have been, and as many ministers before you have 
been. For your own sake & for the sake of the church’s 
reputation endeavour to go forward in the Lord’s work.” Ashworth 
then went on to show that progress had been made during his 
pastorate: membership had increased by more than fifty and pew 
rents were raising over twenty pounds a year more since his 
arrival. 

One of the deacons, John Trickett, then rose to reply. Ignoring 
pleas to moderate his language, he charged Ashworth with uttering 
“lies as black as hell’, trying to tyrannize the deacons and 
attempting to prevent him from speaking, after which he abruptly 
left the meeting. A resolution, “that the deacons who had not 
wrought with the pastor in seeking the good of Christ’s cause be 
requested to do so & that every member of the church do his best 
for the peace & prosperity of the cause’, was then carried — a large 
number of hands being held up for it and none against it. It was also 
resolved “that all members who have any difference with one 
another be requested to act up to their covenant & specially attend 
to Mat. XVIII 14-17”. 

At the next church meeting on 25 June another deacon, Joseph 
Bates, made a very long speech in which he made several 
allegations against the minister as Trickett had done previously. 
Seven others made remarks in a similar vein, whilst five members 
spoke in defence of Ashworth. After a resolution supporting the 
deacons had been rejected by 42 votes to 26, “there was at this 
stage such confusion that it was needful to bring the meeting to 
a close”. 

Four further church meetings followed which created more 
tension and embittered feelings but made little headway in solving 
the discord. The last one, on 31 October, ended in the greatest 
disorder. The chairman dissolved the meeting by asking all who 
wanted peace to go home! However, at a later meeting, on 
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29 November, it was agreed by 47 votes to 42 to take a vote on 
whether or not to retain the minister. Argument then ensued as 
to the method of voting and, after Ashworth’s suggestion to use 
balls rather than Trickett’s idea of using slips of paper with “Go” 
and “Stop” written on them had been accepted, “great confusion 
prevailed & no more business could be done’. 

Finally, at a special church meeting on 5 December, by 100 votes 
to 79, the church decided that it did not wish Ashworth to remain 
as pastor. A note appended to the church minutes records that some 
“who had not been to the Chapel for seven years, according to 
their own statements, came to vote against the pastor & one was 
allowed to vote against him who had been excluded more than 
two years’.* As a result, 73 members, “being utterly disgusted 
with the way in which the voting had been conducted’, decided 
to form their own fellowship. 

Initially, the newly-formed fellowship held Sunday services in 
the schoolroom of the local United Methodist Free Church and its 
Sunday school and midweek meetings in two rented rooms in 
Wilson Square. On 16 January 1878, the Second Baptist Church, 
Bramley, Leeds, was formed, although it was not until the end of 
May that 74 persons, including the pastor, officially withdrew from 
the Baptist church at Zion Chapel. By the end of the year the 
Second Baptist Church was meeting in its own new brick room — 
Salem Baptist Tabernacle — in Westover Road. In a bottle deposited 
under the foundation-stone of the building was placed a document, 
written by the pastor and entitled ‘Brief History of the New 
Baptist Cause, Bramley’’.’ It throws a little further light on the 
causes for secession from Zion and on the organization of the new 
cause. It reads: ‘‘For several months no Church business could be 
transacted by reason of the obstructions of the disaffected ones, 
who had made up their minds that the minister, Mr A. Ashworth, 
should cease his labours amongst them. In the meantime several 
of these disaffected ones were freely canvassing the members as to 
their views on the question of the pastor’s removal, were 
circulating base & false reports concerning him & were forming 
unholy alliances with the members in order the better to gain their 


4 The church minute book of this time has been lost, but there are extracts 
from the Old Church Book of Zion Baptist Chapel in the “Church Book, 2nd 
Baptist Church, Bramley, Leeds” immediately following the minutes of the 
church meeting of 27 Feb. 1878. 

5 A copy of the document is to be found in the “Church Book, 2nd Baptist 
Church, Bramley, Leeds” under the date 3 July 1878. All Bramley Salem’s 
minute books are in the possession of Bramley Baptist Church. 
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end. The majority of the Church, that is of those who had been in 
the habit of attending Church meetings, being wearied and 
discouraged by the constant turmoil & disgraceful conduct of those 
who were opposed to the pastor, consented to a vote being taken 
by ballot as to whether he should be removed or not ... It was 
felt by 72 members who voted in his favour that as the majority 
had been secured by utterly unchristian means they could no 
longer remain in fellowship with the Church .... They held a 
meeting amongst themselves & resolved to request Mr Ashworth 
to»take the oversight of them in the Lord.® They sent this request 
by brethren J. C. Walmsley, a deacon of the Baptist Church, 
Westgate, Bradford, but a devoted friend of the New Cause, by 
Geo. Kirkbride who had acted as sec” to the Trustees of the Old 
Chapel & by Geo. Dufton formerly a deacon of the Old Chapel.” 

The schism had far-reaching consequences for Baptist witness in 
this part of Leeds. Bitterness between the two Christian fellow- 
ships existed for many years and, owing to the geographical 
proximity of their rival places of worship and the closely-knit 
village life of Bramley, this was apparent to the whole community. 
Neither church really ever prospered. Numerically, even on paper, 
Zion was rarely ever again as strong as it was in 1877 and Salem’s 
membership never attained a three-figure number. Zion tended to 
become a middle-class “family” church, entrenched in traditional 
ways and indifferent to any form of evangelism; Salem, probably 
owing partly to its small membership and continual financial 
hardship and partly to its consciousness of being Zion’s poorer 
sister in every department, became an introspective and insular 
fellowship. Salem was not helped by the fact that for almost a third 
of its existence it was without pastoral oversight and for most of 
the remainder its pastor was a layman, a student or a minister 
shared with another church (never Zion!). Both churches by and 
large seemed too interested in independent survival, solvency and/ 
or “socials” to make much Christian impact. 

Relationships between the two Baptist churches improved 
slowly only with the passing of time. At first Zion refused even to 
acknowledge the fellowship at Salem as being a properly con- 
stituted church!’ Following the death of Salem’s minister, Abraham 
_ Ashworth, in 1884, the President of Rawdon College — the nearby 


6 The Rev. Abraham Ashworth ministered to the church from its 
commencement until his death in 1885. At a church meeting on 2 July 1884 
he announced that he intended to begin meetings for faith healing, but 
Owing to ill-health he never attended a church meeting again! 

7 Minutes of the Church Meeting (Bramley Salem), 2 July 1879. 
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Baptist ministerial training college — suggested that the two 
Bramley churches should merge. Salem voted to remain separate; 
Zion’s reaction is unknown.® By the later 1880s, however, the two 
congregations were joining together for special missionary and 
prayer meetings, but it was not until 1907 that an incumbent of 
Zion’s pastorate preached at Salem. The First World War further 
softened any feelings of animosity between Salem and Zion, and at 
the beginning of 1919 Salem invited their sister church to 
participate in a joint mission. Salem also accepted an invitation 
from Zion to worship together on the 1soth anniversary of Zion’s 
formation. 

Reunion was not considered seriously until 1928. The deacons 
and trustees of Salem approached Zion with a view to amalgamation 
under one minister, but the members of Zion turned this down as 
Salem insisted on both places of worship remaining open. There 
seemed little point in reunion in name under one pastor if two 
churches still existed in practice. No further moves were made in 
this direction for over forty years. During this time joint services 
were occasionally held and Zion’s minister sometimes offered 
pastoral aid to Salem. One Christmas, for example, the members 
at Salem sent a shopping token of five guineas to Zion’s minister 
“in view of his interest & visits to hospitals he’s done during the 
past year’. A church and congregational meeting was held at Salem 
on 26 April 1964 to discuss the possibility of closing down Salem, 
but again sentiment defeated logic. 

It was a burst boiler which brought the Baptist breach at Bramley 
to an end. It happened in March, 1971, in Salem’s chapel. The cost 
of repairs was considered to be beyond Salem’s resources and it 
was decided to seek advice regarding the procedure for closure.® 
The following winter Salem’s congregation — which now barely 
passed double figures — was happy to accept Zion’s invitation to 
worship with them. At a special church meeting on 26 February 
1972, at which the secretary of the Yorkshire Baptist Association 
presided, it was unanimously resolved to seek to unite with the 
fellowship at Zion Baptist Church. On 9 September the two Baptist 
churches were officially united during a Sunday evening service 
at Zion, Later that year, the name “Zion” was officially deleted 
and the united church became Bramley Baptist Church. The wheel 
had turned full circle. 

8 See note 4. 

* This decision was taken at a meeting of the church and congregation on 


16 Aug. 1971. Next day Mr Fred Ellingham, the church’s treasurer for nearly 
forty years, died suddenly. 
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[Surveyed and written by Leeds University Extra-Mural Class in 
Archaeology. ] 


Edited by 
H. E. JEAN LE PATOUREL, B.A., F.S.A. 


THE AISLED BARN KNOWN as Stank Hall barn is at present owned by 
the Metropolitan Borough of Leeds, within whose boundary it is 
situated. The City Council kindly gave permission to survey it and 
has recently repaired holes in the roof which threatened to damage 
the structural timbers. 

The barn is situated at Beeston, between the railway line and the 
A6r1Io (fig. 1) and has happily remained intact despite the spread 
of urban development. It lies on rising ground at approximately 
300 feet O.D., its long sides facing east and west, the west side on 
the downward slope of the hill (fig. 2). Its overall dimensions at the 
present time are 41 metres long by 14 wide by 9 high (135 by 46 by 
30 feet). Originally it appears to have been of 8 bays, since each of 
the main posts is marked in Roman numerals. From the assembly 
marks it would seem that the building had been erected from south 
to north, all assembly numbers being in logical order where the 
original timbers survive, though there are some new timbers 
inserted which are not marked. At the south end of the barn two 
bays have been replaced by a stone-built structure known as Major 
Greathead’s Chapel? which has all the marks of a seventeenth- 
century building. This is not included in the plan since it was no 
part of the original structure. At the north end of the barn there 
had been considerable modification at some unknown date, but 
evidence of the original hipped arrangement survives. 

Walls. Part of the east wall remains in its original state (figs. 2 
and 3, C-C). The wall base is of roughly squared and pecked sand- 
stone; the upper part timber-framed. The studs are grooved and 
relatively close-spaced and some of the original plaster infilling 
remains. Elsewhere the timber framing is replaced by non-standard 


1G. Wood, The Story of Morley, 164. 
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red brickwork or by sandstone. Irregularities such as those found 
on the southern end of the west wall (fig. 2) suggest alteration at 
some phase unknown. 

Access to the barn was afforded by two directly opposed doors 
in the middle of the long walls. The area of floor between these 
doors would normally be expected to serve as a threshing floor, and 
was in fact the only part of the barn floored with stone slabs. 
Elsewhere the floor was uneven and composed of compacted earth 
and rubble. 

Structure. The roof is of large sandstone tiles, the pitch 
changing slightly above the aisles. It is not known whether or not 
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these represent the first roof. All the original timber is of oak. The 
main posts are seated on stylobates or pad-stones, none of which 
was considered to be original in its present form. These main posts 
are joined to stout wall-posts by braced tie-beams, again of sturdy 
construction. The arcade plates are recessed into the jowled heads of 
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the main posts. The top of the kingpost is enlarged to take a squared 
ridgepost and is clasped by the principal rafters just below the 
jowl. All these members have pegged mortice and tenon joints, the 
details of which are invisible since they remain in good condition. 
Two purlins are carried on the principals and a third on the brace 
from aisle tie-beam to main post (fig. 4). The main posts are braced 
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longitudinally to the arcade plates and the principals to the purlins 
(fig. 3). The scarfing joints of the arcade plates occur at irregular 
points between the trusses rather than over the posts. It was noticed 
that the scarfing joints on the purlins were of much simpler design 
than those on the arcade plates, owing, it must be supposed, to the 
difference in load bearing (fig. 3). 

Date. The barn appears to be substantially of one period apart 
from the modifications at either end and the substitution of new 
timbers for some of the minor members. It has been suggested that 
this type of kingpost structure is characteristic of fifteenth-century 
domestic buildings in Yorkshire.” If so this barn should be one of 
the very few late medieval buildings surviving within the 
boundaries of the Metropolitan Borough of Leeds. 


2D. Michelmore, “Yorkshire Aisled Houses’, Vernacular Architecture 4 
(1975), 17-28. 
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2. Detail of Aisle Truss. 
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4. Remaining section of wall between 6/7 Truss, East Side. 


OBITUARY 


CANON WOOD 
(1885-1975) 


Rowland John Wood was first and foremost a parish priest and 
a very good one. He had been educated at Christ’s Hospital, at 
Exeter College, Oxford (where he was an Exhibitioner) and at the 
Leeds Clergy School. Though a Lincolnshire man by birth, he spent 
almost the whole of his working life in Leeds. His first curacy 
(1909-16) was at Leeds Parish Church, where he had a special 
responsibility for the Market District Boys Club and for the Church 
of the Good Shepherd. Then, after a short spell at Chesterfield, he 
returned to Leeds to be perpetual curate first at St Matthew, 
Holbeck (1918-35) and subsequently at St Michael’s, Headingley 
until his retirement in 1946. A fine preacher, he was noted for the 
excellent training he gave to his younger curates and took a 
considerable part in diocesan work. He was made an honorary 
canon of Ripon in 1941. 

The study of history was a principal and very fruitful hobby of 
his. He could be eloquent on the subject of the place still left to 
the amateur historian in the rising tide of professionalism. What he 
did himself is an excellent example of what can be done. The secret 
of his success may well have lain in the practical sense which led 
him to choose a subject that was manageable, not too technical and 
not too wide-ranging, though with the broad implications of which 
he was always aware, and with an inexhaustible interest in itself. 
It could be described as a study of all the clergy who have served 
churches in the ancient parish of Leeds since the Reformation, as 
personalities rather than as units in a demographic analysis. With 
his sympathetic insight, for he was a priest himself who had lived 
through difficult times, he could understand their problems and, 
though never condoning abuses, set their activities in the general 
context of the ecclesiastical and social conventions of their day. 
Much of his work he saw through to publication, in the volumes of 
this Society or in monographs on the history of individual churches; 
but his greatest undertaking, which he described as his “Leeds 
Crockford’, has not been printed, though microfilm copies of his 
manuscript are in the Society’s library and in other libraries. The 
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quality of his scholarship was recognized by the University of 
Leeds when it conferred on him the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. 

His interests had led Canon Wood to become a member of the 
Thoresby Society as early as 1924, and he retained his membership 
to the end of his life, that is, for over fifty years. He served on the 
Council almost from the first and was president from 1955 until 
1965. The Society owes him a very great deal. As a member of 
Council he could always be relied upon for an opinion that was 
both perceptive and full of common sense, and it would be 
expressed with a twinkle of humour. No one who sat under his 
chairmanship, whether in Council or in the ordinary meetings of 
the Society, will forget the effectiveness and the ease, almost the 
grace, with which he conducted the proceedings. He delivered a 
notable series of presidential addresses, mostly on his own clerical 
theme; and although the moving of the Society’s premises from 
Queen Square to Claremont took place under his successor, Joseph 
Sprittles, he had guided most of the anxious discussions that 
preceded it. Above all, he fostered that friendliness which has 
distinguished the Thoresby Society for as long, at least, as the 
present writer has known it; indeed, he was its true embodiment. 

He was blessed with a very happy marriage and a son who 
continues his scholarly bent. The Society, while grieving with Mrs 
Wood and John, feels an indebtedness to them for the support they 
gave to one who served it so long and so well. 

J. le 
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(Canon Wood’s unpublished papers and notes on Leeds church history have 
been deposited in the Library of the Thoresby Society). 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF LEEDS CORPORATION’ 


by 
G. C. F. FORSTER, B.A., F.S.A. 
I 


THE CENTURY FROM Cc. 1450 toc. 1550 was a period of great expansion in 
the broadcloth industry of the West Riding, where those engaged in 
cloth manufacturing enjoyed certain advantages over York and Bever- 
ley, the old centres of the Yorkshire industry: easier access to wool 
supplies, a multiplicity of fast-flowing streams, cheaper food and 
labour, opportunities for agricultural by-employment, and the absence 
of guild restrictions. Leeds, with its local industry already well- 
established if comparatively modest, was well placed to participate in 
this advance although on a less spectacular scale than either Halifax or 
Wakefield. Nevertheless, during the sixteenth century fulling mills and 
tenter-frames proliferated, the output of cloth, especially of broad- 
cloth, increased rapidly, and there was already some measure of 
specialisation in the finishing processes. By the fifteen-twenties the 
growth of the textile industry had spread wealth through the valleys 
and uplands west and south of Leeds, which thus no longer stood on the 
western periphery ofa thriving agricultural district, but at the junction 
of prosperous agricultural and textile areas: this position subsequently 
enhanced the commercial importance of the town. 

Industrial development was reflected in growing wealth and in a 
degree of physical expansion necessitated by the rising population. By 
the mid-sixteenth century the whole parish’probably had rather more 
than 3,000 inhabitants, living partly in the out-townships but mainly 
in the central area. During the next two generations the population 
seems to have doubled, partly because of immigration. The rate of 
increase was probably not maintained in the early seventeenth century 
because of sporadic outbreaks of plague, but the resultant demand for 
housing and food put great pressure on available building sites in the 
central parts of the town and on the capacity of the manorial mills to 


A lecture delivered to the Thoresby Society to commemorate the 350th anniversary of 
the Charter of Incorporation, 1626. 

I wish to acknowledge the assistance of the staffs of Leeds City Archives Department and 
the Brotherton Library, and of the Society’s librarian. 
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grind the tenants’ corn. Despite litigation private corn mills were 
erected, and it is clear that the town was rapidly outgrowing its manor- 
ial framework and jurisdiction. 

A crude plan drawn for a lawsuit in 1560 shows that there was 
already some expansion from Briggate, the nucleus of the medieval 
“new town”, for by then buildings had spread into Marsh Lane, Vicar 
Lane, Quarry Hill and Mabgate to the east as well as along the Head- 
rows to the north. By this time the village round the Parish Church and 
the “new town” in Briggate had coalesced. Later surveys, in 1612 and 
1628, reveal a further stage in this development, showing the spread of 
buildings along Boar Lane, in Mill Hill, and around the bridge on both 
river-banks, as well as the infilling of vacant land behind the fagade of 
dwellings on each of the main streets; the resulting yard property 
housed much of the growing population. The multiplication of cottages 
and workshops in those parts of the town away from Briggate did not 
mean that the whole central area was built up, for there were still 
numerous gardens, orchards and tenter-grounds, where cloth was 
stretched and dried on tenter-frames; there were tenters too and wool 
hedges on the common land known as Woodhouse Moor. There and at 
Knostrop there were also coal mines, while numerous fulling mills 
stood on the lesser streams flowing into the River Aire. 

By the early seventeenth century Leeds played an important dual role 
in the West Riding textile industry: as well as manufacturing in gen- 
eral, finishing processes in particular were carried on in the town, 
cloths from the villages to the south and west being funnelled into 
Leeds for dressing, cropping and dyeing. The product was then mark- 
eted by increasingly wealthy local merchants whose activities aroused 
complaints from the old-established merchant houses of York and Hull 
whose principals found themselves being slowly ousted from their 
dominating position in this lucrative trade. The clothworkers, like 
those elsewhere in the Riding, carried on their craft in workshops 
attached to their own homes: some were helped merely by their 
families, others were employers of labour with large stocks and exten- 
sive premises. From the reign of Elizabeth onwards their numbers were 
markedly strengthened by immigrant wool-dealers, cloth finishers, 
merchants and small merchant-manufacturers — men like the Wades 
and the Sykeses; these newcomers sought business, wealth and the 
social standing which accompanied these things. Their fortunes 
depended upon steady trade and reliable standards of manufacture. But 
in the reign of James I trading fluctuations and abuses in manufactur- 
ing which lowered the quality of the cloth gave rise to difficulties. From 
1615 a slump in overseas trade implied the need for restriction and 
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regulation of textile products. Consequently, the merchants and cloth 
finishers at this time showed themselves eager to regulate the wool 
supply and to control cloth manufacture in order to maintain a saleable 
standard of product. 

Difficulties in the economic life of Jacobean Leeds were paralleled by 
a remarkable ferment in its public life. First, its inhabitants secured 
exemption from tolls throughout the realm. Then, following a dispute 
about the right of presentation to the vicarage of Leeds, a body of 
trustees was appointed for that purpose. Thirdly, a bitter controversy 
about the alleged mismanagement of local charities resulted in the 
institution of a commitee for charitable uses to administer the funds. 
Again, in 1619, Leeds was made a staple town for wool dealing (which 
proved to be only a short-lived privilege). Finally, about the same time 
the Moot Hall was rebuilt and enlarged to allow for the transaction of 
more public business. A small group of men predominated in all these 
activities; they were in the front rank of local trade and industry and 
were supported by Sir John Savile of Howley, a neighbouring land- 
Owner, courtier and supporter of the “‘cloth interest” in the West 
Riding. They clearly wished for greater influence in local affairs and for 
a more elaborate system of local government than that provided by the 
traditional manorial organisation which the town had undoubtedly 
outgrown. 


Il 


The need which the leading townsmen perceived for closer regula- 
tion of cloth manufacture, and their personal ambitions, combined 
with the results of the public activities just mentioned and the fame 
and prosperity already enjoyed by early-seventeenth-century Leeds 
enabled them, with the influential support of Sir John Savile, toclaima 
charter of incorporation for the town. On 13 July, 1626, therefore, King 
Charles I granted a charter of incorporation to the Borough of Leeds as 
‘‘a free Borough” and ‘“‘a body corporate and politic”. The preamble to 
the charter set forth the need to stamp out abuses in the manufacture of 
cloth, thereby emphasising the basic objective of the charter and its 
progenitors. The corporate borough of Leeds was granted the right to 
possess property, to plead and be impleaded at law, and to have a 
common seal for the transaction of public business; these were the 

usual privileges of any chartered corporation. The government of the 
town was placed in the hands of one alderman, nine principal burgesses 
and twenty assistants. The first office-holders were named in the char- 
ter itself, and they were to hold office for life; vacancies were to be filled 
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by co-option, and fines were to be imposed on those refusing to serve, 
once chosen. The Corporation was granted specific powers to institute 
guilds and to frame regulations about the making of cloth as well as 
about other matters affecting good order in the town; these regulations 
were to be enforceable at law. The alderman, the nine principal bur- 
gesses and the recorder were to act as Justices of the Peace within the 
boundaries of the borough, whilst the Corporation was to choose lesser 
officers: two sergeants at mace; a coroner; a Clerk of the market; and 
constables. Tuesday was declared to be market day, and the Corpora- 
tion secured the right to receive tolls. 

The Leeds charter of 1626 was for the most part typical of town 
charters in general, but one should perhaps note four particular fea- 
tures of it. There was in the first place no mention of the borough 
created in the early thirteenth century, and one is left to assume that 
the functions of that early manorial borough had lapsed later in the 
Middle Ages, though there seems to be no evidence one way or the 
other. Secondly, the corporate body secured jurisdiction over the entire 
parish of Leeds, but the manorial rights were not extinguished by the 
charter of incorporation. Thirdly, the town was not granted the right to 
return members to the House of Commons, although Savile and mem- 
bers of the local oligarchy had clearly hoped that it would be. Fourthly, 
the charter was the work of a small group of local men who dominated 
the new Corporation as they had dominated the public life of Leeds for a 
generation: Skelton, Hilary, Cooke, Sykes, Harrison, Hopton, Mar- 
shall, Casson, Metcalf, all these men and their families were prominent 
in Leeds during the seventeenth century. Moreover, no fewer than eight 
of the charity commission were numbered among the first members of 
the corporate body which owed so much to their initiative. 


ill 


The ruling members of the first Corporation quickly set themselves to 
widen their powers. They raised £700 to purchase a lease of the 
bailiwick from Sir Arthur Ingram and thereby gained control over the 
conduct of the market and fairs and over the common oven. They also 
received the rents and fines from most of the burgages in Briggate. 
During the sixteen-thirties a group of townsmen purchased the manor 
of Leeds and put the major part of the manorial rights into trust for the 
Corporation. The manorial courts, which exercised jurisdiction over 80 
per cent of the property in Leeds, hence also came under the control of 
the Corporation which thus soon enjoyed the manorial as well as its 
own administrative functions. A new attempt was made in 1639 to 
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secure the right to return members to Parliament, but without success. 
On the other hand, in the previous year, the ecclesiastical influence of 
the town’s oligarchy was enlarged when the patronage of St. John’s 
church was vested in the Corporation. Thus even before the Civil War 
there was a considerable extension of self-government, but this was not 
accomplished without opposition. Before the charter was granted lesser 
clothiers in Leeds had said that it was being sought “‘by the ablest men 
of Leeds for their own ends’, and their suspicions were confirmed by the 
clause in the charter which provided for the establishment of guilds 
“for the better government . . . of workers for making woollen cloth”. 
An early petition from the humbler clothiers against the establishment 
of the guilds was referred to the Council in the North but seems to have 
come to nothing. The agitation therefore continued, but it is clear that 
guilds were established before 1640, and by that time the Corporation 
was again seeking not only wider powers to reform abuses in the 
manufacture of cloth but also parliamentary seats, to enable the cloth 
interest to be better represented in the House of Commons. 

These local divisions inevitably widened during the Civil War. As in 
other towns, Royalist supporters were removed from the corporate 
body, and incomers were introduced to civic office against the provi- 
sions of the charter. Then during the sixteen-fifties the lesser clothiers 
renewed their allegations of oppression by the merchants on the gov- 
erning body, apparently without result. But not all the complaints fell 
on stony ground: the government responded to a plea for a new charter 
by going so far as to order the preparation of a draft document, although 
nothing more was ever heard of it. In the Protectorate parliaments of 
1654 and 1656 Leeds was granted the right to return one member, and 
Captain Adam Baines of Knostrop, who was chosen, did pay some 
attention to the regulation of the cloth industry. That was a point of 
some contention, for the men of Leeds could justifiably argue that it 
was necessary to control cloth manufacture not only within the bound- 
aries of the town but in the cloth-producing areas of the West Riding as 
well, in order to uphold standards and of course to ensure that the Leeds 
clothiers were not placed at a disadvantage. The result was the establ- 
ishment of a broadcloth company for the whole of the West Riding; 
although it seems to have achieved little or nothing, its somewhat 
shadowy existence was renewed in 1662. 


IV 


The local rivalries which we have described, as well as the national 
political upheavals of the sixteen-fifties, form the backcloth for the 
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charters granted to Leeds after the Restoration. In 1661, complaints 
from members of the corporate body ousted for Royalism led to the 
dismissal of their parliamentarian supplanters and to the issue of a new 
charter of incorporation in November 1661. This charter vested the 
government of the Borough of Leeds in a mayor as chief citizen, twelve 
aldermen and twenty-four assistants; they formed the Common Coun- 
cil of the borough. There were other innovations too: the town magis- 
trates were permitted to hold quarter sessions in the borough; the office 
of town clerk was instituted; and the Corporation was authorised to 
raise money by means of a rate, an undoubtedly important power 
which by no means all corporate boroughs enjoyed. Otherwise the 
provisions of the charter of 1626 were either repeated or more closely 
defined. Certain features of the Restoration charter demand brief 
comment. It certainly strengthened civic government, although once 
again it did not grant parliamentary representation to Leeds. Moreover, 
the provisions of the charter continued in force, with a single interrup- 
tion, until the municipal reforms of 1835 and even beyond, thus provid- 
ing a striking measure of continuity in municipal government. Further- 
more, the charter installed in authority a new generation of oligarchs — 
Wade, Hick, Killingbeck, Busfield, Fenton, Iveson — and some of these 
families were to continue in important governmental and social posi- 
tions well into the eighteenth century. 

The charter of 1661 was suddenly suspended and replaced during the 
well-known attack by the later Stuarts on independent corporations. 
Thus between 1684 and 1689 Leeds was governed under the provisions of 
the third charter. In one respect there was no great change, for it 
permitted many members of the old Corporation to continue in their 
places. There was one major innovation, however, for it gave the 
Crown the right to intervene in the affairs of the town and in elections 
to the Council; this right, which was imposed on a great number of 
other corporate boroughs at the same time, was an important 
encroachment upon the usually accepted chartered privileges of corpor- 
ations. But both the threat to municipal liberties and the new charter 
itself lapsed in 1689, when the charter of 1661 was restored. 


v 


Unlike the first charter, that of 166] has survived, and so too has the 
court book of the Corporation, at least from 1662; this latter document 
therefore enables us, not merely to describe the constitution of the 
Borough of Leeds, but also to say something in detail about the work of 
its Council. One may begin by considering how that body dealt with its 
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own affairs. It always spent much time on filling vacancies in its own 
membership by means of co-option, as laid down in the successive 
charters. Newcomers to municipal office had to pay a kind of entry fine 
fixed at £6 13. 4d., but if they refused to take on the office to which they 
had been elected they were liable to fines in much greater sums, £40 to 
£50 usually, and there is no doubt that the Council regarded fines for 
office as a useful source of income. As we have seen, once elected, a 
member of the Council normally remained a member for life, but could 
be removed for non-attendance or for leaving the town to live else- 
where. Resignation, however, was not an easy matter: Ralph Thoresby 
became an assistant on 2] June 1697, but he clearly found that member- 
ship interfered with his literary and antiquarian pursuits, and he tried 
more than once to resign his office before he was eventually allowed to 
do so in 1713. The Council met irregularly: sometimes it seems to have 
assembled only two or three times a year, while at other times it met 
every three or four weeks. Aldermen and assistants who were absent 
were fined 5s. or 10s., but it is notable that on average two-thirds of 
both the aldermen and the assistants attended. Unfortunately nothing 
is known of discussions in the council chamber but the Council estab- 
lished its own rules of debate and showed further concern for the 
orderly conduct of its affairs by trying in 1666 to recover the lost records 
of the earlier period of the Corporation’s existence. Finally, it tried to 
safeguard municipal privileges during the sixteen-eighties by sending 
loyal addresses to the King, a measure of appeasement which, as we 
have seen, did not entirely prevent royal interference in the govern- 
ment of the town. 

During the later seventeenth century the Corporation did not con- 
fine itself to questions of its own membership, meetings and rights but 
showed some concern with aspects of life in the town at large. Thus an 
interest in religious matters becomes clear early in the documented 
work of the Common Council. Indeed, its first recorded order in Janu- 
ary 1662 concerned the due observance of the Sabbath, the first of 
several attempts to prevent the townsmen from playing in public on 
Sundays during time of divine service. About the same time the Corpor- 
ation began to supervise the church wardens and ordered them to make 
up their accounts. An order was also made for an assessment to be 
levied on the town to provide a new font and to pay for repairs to the 
_ Parish Church, measures which probably reflect the neglect of church 
fabrics during and after the Civil War, while later a seven-year contract 
was made with glaziers and plumbers to repair the church’s windows. 
Ten years afterwards, in 1672, the Corporation decided in future to 
regulate the levying of church rates, a subject which was, as the late 
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Canon R. J. Wood’s work showed, to cause disputes in Leeds during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Furthermore, the Council endeavoured to exercise some influence on 
social and economic life in Leeds. It quickly took a measure of responsib- 
ility for the relief of the poor and showed a substantial interest in the 
problem. In 1662 it issued an elaborate scheme for the prevention of 
begging and for the provision of relief: a regular poor assessment was 
ordered; a clothier was named as master for the house of correction, in 
which the inmates could be taught one of the textile crafts; the town 
was divided into six wards, in each of which aldermen and others were 
instructed to supervise the parochial officers in the discharge of their 
duties for the relief of the poor. The organisation of the poor in the 
several wards of the town was intended to check begging and to stop the 
giving of indiscriminate relief by householders to callers at their own 
doors; the necessitous poor were carefully counted. Four years later the 
Corporation was still trying to trace various charitable funds which 
seem to have vanished during the sixteen-forties and fifties, but a more 
specific instance of the relief of distress was the collection authorised in 
1681 for Alderman Foxcroft’s son, who had been taken prisoner by 
Turkish pirates. 

As might have been expected, an early measure of the restored 
Corporation was the organisation (or re-organisation) of guilds, six in 
all, incorporating eighteen crafts: clothworkers; grocers and drapers; 
building workers; cordwainers; tailors; smiths. At the same time as this 
was done, newcomers were carefully checked, and the Corporation 
tried to insist that no one practised a craft or trade in the town without 
first being admitted to its freedom. Along with these measures of 
economic regulation went rules for the conduct of the markets. There 
was to be no selling before the bell, weights and measures were to be 
supervised regularly, and the assize of bread and ale to be rigorously 
enforced. 

Much of the Corporation’s work cost money and was all too often 
hampered by the inadequacy of the available funds. Assessments were 
ordered occasionally to pay for the repair of the local roads and the 
bridge, upon the safe passage of which depended a good deal of the 
town’s commerce. In order to bring in money the payment of market 
tolls was enforced as rigorously as possible, and from time to time the 
aldermen and the assistants were expected to lend money to the Corpor- 
ation; they perhaps did this somewhat reluctantly, for repayment of 
the loans seems always to have been slow. Very occasionally a full 
borough rate was levied, to meet the cost of repairs to the gaol in 1678, 
for example, or to pay the expenses of the litigation which the Corpora- 
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tion had to undertake at various times in defence of its chartered 
privileges. In order to raise money the manorial rights were sometimes 
leased out: in 1688, for example, a lease raised £130 down and £60 per 
annum. Finally, as in most other corporate towns, a certain proportion 
of the available income was spent on civic junketing and on the enter- 
tainment of distinguished visitors such as judges or the archbishop; the 
Corporation appointed an official cook to assist at these functions. 


VI 


These necessarily limited examples of the Corporation’s work natur- 
ally give rise to certain comments about its general characteristics. In 
the first place it can be said that municipal government was cheap 
government, based on finances best described as hand-to-mouth. One 
could reasonably argue that municipal government was too cheap, and 
this may partly account for the fact that the Corporation’s activities 
spread over a much narrower field than did those of the Corporation of 
York, a much older body with a more elaborate civic constitution, 
bigger resources and no doubt larger problems. Thus, unlike its counter- 
part in York, Leeds Corporation concerned itself very little with such 
important matters as the cleansing of the streets, the maintenance of 
municipal property, the management of common pastures or even the 
detailed organisation of the markets. Moreover, although Leeds was 
not incorporated until 1626, much of the work of its Corporation still 
preserved a certain medieval character. This is best shown, for exam- 
ple, in the repeated insistence on chartered privileges and in the strong 
undercurrent of legalism to be found in the surviving Corporation 
records. It showed itself too in the suspicion directed towards “‘aliens’’, 
that is, in-coming traders and craftsmen from other places, some of 
them not far away, who sought to pursue their occupations without 
taking up their freedom in Leeds. It showed itself also in the repeated 
delays experienced by the Corporation when trying to ensure that its 
orders were carried out. 

One has to ask the question, which of the town’s activities were 
affected by the work of the Corporation during the seventeenth cen- 
tury? We have seen that the aldermen acted as Justices of Peace, with 
the duty of preserving law and order and of punishing malefactors in 
_ their court. They also accepted some of the responsibility for the relief 
of the poor and for the care of the Parish Church. Again, the establish- 
ment of the guilds, with their traditional restrictions, aroused so much 
opposition that these somewhat out-dated bodies possibly had some 
effect on economic life in general and on cloth manufacturing in 
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particular, though how much one cannot say. Moreover, there are a 
number of important instances in which the Corporation appears to 
have upheld stoutly the town’s interests as it saw them. For example, it 
engaged in a lawsuit of some twelve years’ duration to ensure that the 
privilege of freedom from toll for its townsmen was enjoyed at both 
Hull and Wakefield. There was prolonged litigation, too, to defend the 
interests of Leeds in the dispute over the responsibility for the repair of 
the road to Pontefract. On occasion the Corporation sought other 
advantages for the town. In 1677 it petitioned to have a post office anda 
postmaster established in Leeds, and in 1694 it pleaded for the grant ofa 
chartered fair. It upheld the interests of local clothiers and merchants 
against the men of Wakefield or Gomersal, and it fought their battles in 
dealings with the London Corporation which managed Blackwell Hall, 
the market for provincial cloth in the City. 

Underlying at least some of these petitions and controversies was 
civic pride, of which there were further notable examples towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. In 1694, for example, the Corporation 
commissioned a new Civic mace to serve as a symbol of pride in the 
town’s prosperity, and that mace was made by a well-known crafts- 
man, Arthur Mangey, who was subsequently executed for forging the 
coin of the realm. About the same time the Corporation commissioned 
Sorocold’s waterworks, a device for pumping water from the River Aire 
and distributing it by gravity feed through the streets of Leeds. In 1699 
members of the Corporation played a leading part in obtaining the 
necessary permissory legislation for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Rivers Aire and Calder, and they were also prominent in the 
scheme to build the first cloth hall. Finally, in 1710, believing that the 
old Moot Hall no longer did justice to the town’s position or to its 
prosperity, the municipal oligarchy decided to re-build it, with a splen- 
did new portico and facade surmounted originally by the town’s coat of 
arms, which was eventually replaced by a statue of Queen Anne. This 
handsome new Moot Hall was an adornment to Briggate, where it stood 
as a fitting monument to eighty years of local self-government by the 
Corporation of Leeds under the terms of its first three charters. 
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THE CORPORATION OF LEEDS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY* 


by 
R. G. WILSON, B.A., Ph.D. 


“Leeds is a busy town, wine and company, noise and money are the great 
things your Corporation deals in: now these are enemies to old Manuscripts 
and records and will not allow a man time to pore over them.”’ 


THIS STATEMENT, made by the Rev. George Plaxton about Leeds, when 
he invited Thoresby to stay with him at Barwick in Elmet in the 
summer of 1707, was incontrovertible. Contemporaries were invariably 
impressed. When Thoresby called on the Duke of Leeds in London in 
1712, that wily old politician told the Leeds historian, “it was an 
honour to himself not the town of Leeds, that he was dignified with that 
title, it being the most considerable place for trade etc. which deter- 
mined his choice of it.’’ Celia Fiennes is a better witness. Disliking 
anything that smacked of ‘“‘Merrie England’’, she had a distinct prefer- 
ence for the new architecture, commercial prosperity and anywhere 
that resembled London. She was severe about decaying towns and 
half-timbered buildings. York she found ‘‘makes but a mean appear- 
. ance”, whereas Leeds was “‘a large town, several large streets cleane 
and well pitch’d good houses all built of stone, some have good gardens 
and steps up to their houses and walls before them”’. This was the Leeds 
of the Ducatus if you dig deeply enough beneath Thoresby’s 
genealogies. Defoe was even more enthusiastic. He made the excellent 
point that the West Riding had always been neglected by writers, but 
that in fact its domestic system, resources and wealth reflected in the 
bustle and prosperity of Leeds, Wakefield and Halifax was an example 
to all. Reading Defoe makes you convinced that already by the early 
1720s the West Riding wool textile area was an important growth point 
of Britain’s industrial expansion. 

At first this expansion was not paralleled by the growth of the 
population of the town. Gordon Rimmer maintained that it grew very 
little between the 1620s and 1700. I am not certain that his assertion 


* An: abridged version of a lecture, followed by slides illustrating the work and back- 
ground of the eighteenth-century Corporation, delivered to the Thoresby Society to 
commemorate the 350th anniversary of the Charter of Incorporation, 1626. 
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would stand up to today’s demographic techniques, and we should 
admit that we know very little about the town’s population growth 
before 1770. It is a good subject for further study. It seems that the 
population of the township expanded about five times in the course of 
the eighteenth century; and by 1831 Leeds was the fourth largest pro- 
vincial town in England with 123,000 people. Five years earlier John 
Marshall proudly boasted, ‘‘Leeds may justly be considered the capital 
of the North-Eastern part of England”’. 

This expansion was ultimately based upon the growth of the wool 
textile industry in the West Riding. In the course of the eighteenth 
century output in the industry grew between six and eight times. 
Elsewhere in the other clothing regions there was stagnation or decline. 
Leeds, with its greatly improved transport facilities, following the 
- opening of the Aire and Calder Navigation in 1700 and the turnpikes of 
the 1740s, became the premier market centre for the whole region. 
Through the direct orders of its merchants and their purchases in the 
cloth halls a large proportion of Yorkshire cloth was handled. But cloth 
was not the whole story of Leeds’s success. Cheap coal endowed it with 
facilities that the West Country and Norwich industries could not 
match. This became increasingly important after the 1790s when the 
industrial profile of the town altered. The manufacture of cotton, 
linens, soap, bricks, pottery, machinery in addition to woollen cloth 
and the increased distribution of foodstuffs and raw materials through- 
out the textile region was responsible for the headlong expansion of the 
town between 1801 and 1841 when its population grew three times. 

How far was the Corporation responsible for this extraordinary activ- 
ity? Plaxton’s view of the Corporation with his reference to “‘wine, 
noise and company” would suggest not very much. But is it fair to view 
the Corporation of Leeds as most eighteenth-century observers re- 
presented urban government in the period — oligarchies of wealthy 
merchants squabbling about local politics over enormous and expen- 
sive repasts of turtle soup, turbot and venison swilled down with 
gallons of claret and port wine? Certainly these elements were present 
in Leeds as elsewhere and | could spend the rest of the lecture illustrat- 
ing the conviviality of the Corporation. But I think the emphasis would 
be wrong. i 


I 


Any survey of the eighteenth-century Corporation must begin with 
its composition. The larger part of the Court Books are taken up with a 
record of the appointment and resignations of common councilmen, 
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aldermen and mayors. The Corporation was obsessed with getting its 
membership right. Indeed there was such a preoccupation about this 
that I suspect that its real functions were hampered. All Corporations 
stressed the worth, standing and respectability of their members. In 
their dealings with the State, M.Ps, the neighbouring gentry and clergy 
they clearly found this emphasis essential. Given a fair degree of politi- 
cal bias and the general exclusion of dissenters, most Corporations 
comprehended the old urban families and admitted the up-and-coming 
new ones that would subscribe to their opinions. Leeds was no excep- 
tion. 

The Corporation was named in the charters of 1626 and 1661. It 
included the wealthier merchant families in the town and a few minor 
gentry from the out parishes, some of whom had close connections with 
the cloth trade in any case. Once an oligarchy was established the 
system of self-election kept the process going. For although the munici- 
pal history of Leeds like every other borough was stormy in the seven- 
teenth century the cloth merchants’ manipulation of the Corporation 
was never relaxed. Only after 1705 when the occupations of the 
common-councilmen are given for the first time can we measure the 
strength of the merchants’ grip. 63 per cent of those elected between 
1706 and 1795 were woollen merchants. And an even greater predomin- 
ance of merchants occupied the inner élite office of alderman (71 per 
cent merchants between 1710 and 1835) and mayor (73 per cent in the 
same period). These are statistics — in this case reliable enough — but 
other facts bring out the inter-relatedness of the town’s ruling families 
equally well. Thoresby addressed half the Corporation as ‘“‘cousin” and 
although the word was more extensively used then, it nevertheless 
shows how government in the town was restricted at the centre to no 
more than a dozen families. Sir Henry Ibbetson, the doyen of the 
merchant community in the 1750s, was elected common-councilman, 
alderman and mayor within the space of four months in 1753. There is 
no more rapid advance in the annals of the Corporation. He died in 1761 
leaving a young family, and although the firm closed its doors his eldest 
son was elected to the Corporation in 1770 and two sons-in-law in 1769 
and 1775 also. One of these, Major Thomas Rea Cole, was mayor in 
1780. John Beckett from Barnsley joined the bank of Wilson and Lodge 
when he married Recorder Wilson’s niece in 1772. Elected to the Corpor- 
ation in the following year, he was mayor in 1775. Beckett was a man» 
of ability, but with connections like his who needed ability? The Mun- 
icipal Corporation Commissioners summarised the position exactly in 
1835, “the close constitution of the Corporation is obvious, all vacan- 
cles in each branch of it being filled by the Select Body, gives to that 
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body absolute and uncontrolled self-election . . . family influence is 
predominant. Fathers and sons and sons-in-law, brothers and brothers- 
in-law, succeed to the offices of the Corporation, like matters of family 
inheritance’. 

If family relationship and wealth were the principal guidelines for 
selection there were others. For the élite was never confined to the 
dozen or so families that formed its core. Between 1700 and 1780 these 
twelve leading families (i.e. Atkinson, Blayds, Cookson, Denison, 
Hall, Ibbetson, Kitchingman, Lodge, Milner, Preston, Rooke and Wil- 
son) within the Corporation provided around 30 out of the 73 members 
elected to the aldermanic bench. How were the rest chosen? Even 
amongst cloth merchants in the town selection was necessary. For the 
24 cr so merchants who were on average at any time members of the 
Corporation never formed a higher ratio of all the merchants in the 
town than | in 2 in the 1720s, or | in 6 in the 1790s. Therefore when 
vacancies occurred, if there was no obvious candidate from the leading 
élite families in the Corporation, the town elders looked amongst 
junior partners in the larger merchant firms. These young men had 
served their apprenticeship with merchants who were themselves 
aldermen and common-councilmen. Thus even if they possessed no 
family ties they were known to the élite from serving their apprentice- 
ship and, when this was completed, purchasing a partnership. And they 
were then able to pass the tests of respectability, proper acquaintance 
and acceptable views which the inner caucus of the Corporation 
informally set. Surgeons, attorneys, bankers after 1770 and all wealthy 
newcomers to Leeds were admitted on similar conditions. Because the 
activity of the Leeds trade attracted many thrusting young men, the 
Corporation extended élite status to those who could conform to its 
principles of civic worth. 

The same pattern of admission was evident in the town’s entire 
administration before the 1790s. There were a number of committees 
which except in a legal sense are best viewed as sub-bodies of the 
Corporation since they were again dominated by the élite before 1800. 
These included the Committee of Pious Uses, the Grammar and Charity 
school trustees, the Improvement Commissioners, the Vestry and the 25 
trustees of the advowson of the Parish Church. There was no more 
exclusive body in Leeds than the latter. It did not prevent hostile 
_ contests when vacancies arose, but it explains why the clergy in Leeds 
in the eighteenth century are so closely related to the Corporation 
oligarchy both in fact and spirit. 

How did the oligarchy defend their position? Before the 1790s mem- 
bers never had to do so because it was never questioned. They assumed 
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their roles as a matter of right. William Milner, Sir Henry Ibbetson, 
both William Cooksons (the elder mayor in 1712, 1725 and 1738, his 
grandson in 1783 and 1801) provided examples of wealth and civic 
worth that all emulated. Their status in the community, the yawning 
social and economic gap between the top aldermanic merchants and 
the town’s shop-keepers, clothiers and cloth workers was accepted for 
most of the eighteenth century. The biographer of Samuel Kirshaw 
(vicar of Leeds, 1745-88) provides the best guide to the thinking of the 
Corporation élite when he explained how cleverly Kirshaw — a relative 
of several members of the Corporation — manipulated the parish per- 
petual curacies, “but so long as men are actuated by the principles of 
human nature, they must be biased by interest. They must be allowed a 
partiality of their connections. They must respect the attachments of 
friendship and of blood, and their attempts to draw close these natural 
or artificial ties must be deemed not only innocent but even laudable. 
The claims of merit can therefore have no place, where they would 
interfere with duties of prior obligation”’. 


II 

What did the Corporation do besides involve itself in its own 
restricted election processes? It really depends where you look. The 
Corporation minute books themselves suggest minimal activity. 
Attendance was poor. The quorum of 19 was not always made up and 
the number of meetings declined across the eighteenth century from an 
average of five a year between 1662 and 1705 to fewer than three 
between 1773 and 1834. In five years in this latter period there was only 
one meeting in the year, to elect a new mayor on Michaelmas day. 

If you look at the accounts for William Wilson’s year of office, 1762-3 
(published by the Thoresby Society in 1954), you picture the same 
inactivity. During his year of office he expended £98. He attended five 
meetings of the Corporation — one was adjourned inquorate — four 
Quarter Sessions courts, five petty sessions, but most of the money was 
expended at Thomas Moxon’s Old King’s Arms where, as mayor, 
Wilson found pretext to submit bills for 17 occasions. Thoresby conveys 
much the same impression of inactivity although his account is always 
more sober. But he does suggest that at times like William Milner’s 
mayoralty in 1697-98 a great deal was achieved by a driving mayor in 
the name of the Corporation. The same observation holds true for the 
elder William Cookson. 

There are two fundamental reasons why the Corporation’s activities 
look pale in comparison with those of other more ancient boroughs if 
we confine our view of their work to the Court Books. First, Leeds 
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retumed no M.Ps, so political intrigue at a national level, before Leeds 
sponsored the candidacy of Henry Lascelles in the 1806 election, was 
fairly minimal. Moreover there was no contested election in the county 
between 1741 and 1806. Only at critical times like 1710-15, 1745 or the 
late 1770s was there extended debate of national issues, although 
Thoresby shows in his diary that the cut and thrust of the years 
1680-1715 was vicious at a local level. But because the borough offered 
no lure to political operators, local landowners kept out of the town’s 
affairs after the 1720s. The Irwins who had involved themselves in the 
squabbles between 1710 and 1715 (the fifth viscount who was Lord 
Lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire was responsible for William 
Cookson’s six-month sojourn in Newgate during 1715) withdrew. In 
the 1720s they ran into financial difficulties after heavy speculation in 
the shares of the South Sea Company and became increasingly reliant 
upon William Milner for loans to ease their day-to-day difficulties. A 


_ coolness, indifference between them and the Corporation existed for 


~ 


the rest of the century. In this respect, with isolation from constant 
political mongering, Leeds was unlike most other Corporations. And 
most of the land in the township was owned by old merchant families 
anyway. Defoe thought the fact that Leeds, Wakefield and Sheffield 
were not enfranchised was a great blessing. Certainly when one looks 
at the electoral history of a town like Norwich he had a point. 

Secondly, the Corporation of Leeds was poor. It owned no property 
and collected no rates. Revenue came entirely from fines paid on 
admission and especially on resignation from office, which is one 
reason why they were so high (fines of £400-£500 were not unknown in 
the 1790s). By 1796 sums accumulated from this source were no more 
than £1800. This explains why the Corporation met so infrequently and 
why the intrigue, feasts and dignity that obsessed so many Georgian 
Corporations — King’s Lynn provides a ready example — were missing in 
Leeds. The fact that the scope for financial chicanery was so limited 
allowed the Corporation to preserve a better hepaeavion than most in 
the early nineteenth century. 

These considerations explain the torpor of the eighteenth-century 
Corporation at one level, but they should not obscure the activity of the 
aldermen at another. For it is the Quarter Sessions books which really 
reveal the Corporation at work. Few other towns grew so rapidly after 
1700, so that it was forced, perhaps against its true inclination, into 
increasing administration. The charters of 1626 and 1661 granted it 
economic regulation of the clothing trade and responsibility for justice 
and government within the borough. What do we make of its efforts to 
carry out the letter of the charters? 
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Attempts to enforce economic regulation of the woollen industry in 
the 1661 charter — by means of guilds and an assembly of 40 — were less 
than half-hearted. There is little trace of the 18 guilds and the assembly 
in subsequent records although the quarter session books before 1705 
are missing. Cloth and leather searchers were appointed at the Quarter 
Sessions fairly regularly until the 1760s. Yet prosecutions are rare, 
which does not necessarily suggest the vigilance of these officers. 
Moreover the demand for guilds and the assembly did not come from 
the artisans themselves. Why should they work? Instructions in the 
1661 Charter were not mandatory, and the merchants were not 
interested in the restriction of trade on the pattern of York and Bever- 
ley. In any case abuses could hardly be eradicated by attention to them 
in Leeds, since most of the cloth the merchants handled was made 
outside the borough itself. Therefore the controls on fraudulent manu- 
facture became county wide in 1707. This policy was re-inforced in the 
more comprehensive Stamping Acts of 1725, 1738, 1765-6 and the Act 
which set up the Worsted Committee. It is also significant when view- 
ing the economic regulations of the Corporation that it was totally 
unsuccessful in establishing a freeman class between 1660 and 1720. In 
other aspects of economic administration — especially the assize of 
bread and regulation of the markets — the Corporation was more 
assiduous. In those years of high corn prices, 1709-11, three aldermen 
were regularly present at the corn market. When Joseph Fountaine was 
mayor in 1777-78 he thoroughly investigated the working of the assize 
of bread and all weights and measures in use at public markets in the 
borough. 

But it was in the routine administration of law and order in the town 
that the aldermen excelled themselves. From the Moot Hall a rota of 
them (all aldermen were automatically justices of the peace for the 
borough) dispensed an informal justice at petty session, and every three 
months they, together with the mayor and recorder, sat at general 
Quarter Session. By the 1820s petty sessions were held twice weekly, 
although in addition one alderman was in daily attendance at the Moot 
Hall. In this way they supervised the entire administration of the town: 
they managed the collection of the poor and highway rates; they kept a 
close watch on the overseers and constables from the bench and they 
had power to amend the poor law and stock assessments of the over- 
seers. Action beyond the daily round of law enforcement appears to 
have depended a good deal upon the drive of individual mayors. Wil- 
liam Cookson — a very ambitious man — had plans in 1725 for building a 
new workhouse and prison. Joseph Fountaine was exceptional in his 
activity: so busy that he was the first mayor ever to be publicly thanked 
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for his exertions. This was in 1778. Such sentiments would have been 
unthinkable a generation earlier. For in most other years business was 
routine. The two main bridges were repaired when they became 
dangerous, there were disputes about rate assessments, and periodic 
attempts were made to clean up those vices which lured the working- 
class into sin — ale houses, prostitutes, gaming dogs and billiard tables. 
But a mayor like the evangelical William Hey — Wilberforce’s friend — 
could go too far for the safety of his person and property in attempts to 
_ reform manners in the late 1780s. 

_ Often the justice of the aldermen appears odd to us now. In 1774 
Elizabeth Winterburn was ordered “‘to be stript naked from her waist 
upwards and be privately whipt ’til her body be Bloody’. She had stolen 
one red herring. On the same day a stuff weaver and his sister were fined 
£1 together. They did “‘cruelly beat, confine, starve, Hunger and ill 
treat Mary Burnley his apprentice so that her life was greatly dispaired 
of’’. But after the 1770s cases increasingly reflected the problems of a 
rapidly growing town. There were frequent enclosure disputes in the 
out-townships, disturbances about piece rates. The impression grows 
that the justices, once so familiar with the faces and industry of the 
little town, were becoming increasingly out of their depth. 

How do we evaluate the impact of the Corporation? The fact that it 
made so little effort to enforce the economic regulations envisaged in 
the charters was unimportant. This was already an old fashioned doc- 
trine in 1661. The Corporation commissioners in 1835 stated “‘there is no 
restriction whatever on trade in Leeds’. Their observation had held for 
most of the eighteenth century also. At times the Corporation did make 
positive efforts to advance trade and industry in the town and county. 
It was involved in the Aire and Calder negotiations in 1697-99 (but 
never again in its affairs), the turnpike improvements of the 1740s, in 
the scheme for a Leeds-Selby canal in the early 1770s and in the 
building of the white cloth halls of 1711 and 1774. But the difficulty in 
the eighteenth century is to disentangle the interests of individuals 
behind the corporate front. For there were no full-time officers to create 
any coherent, consistent policy, and action therefore depended upon 
the drive of individuals. They used the Corporation seal and purse 
when it was convenient to do so. In an age of total individualism 
members used their own interest connections to push their private 
concerns in what we might term the public sector. In matters relating 
to the Land Tax, trade and finance the wealthiest merchants like 
William Denison, William Milner, Jeremiah Dixon and Sir Henry 
Ibbetson wrote straight to M.Ps of their acquaintance. So the Corpor- 

“ation, except where its weight might support a public economic or 
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political policy, was less important in the promotion of industry and 
trade than might be assumed. Dissenters, who were excluded from the 
Corporation in Leeds, were well able to make their own way forward 
without its aid. 

Moreover the easy administration of the Corporation allowed the 
town to grow without hindrance. The laissez-faire extremes of the 
1820s and 1830s have a strong tap root into the eighteenth century. 
Before 1790 the Corporation more or less held its own in coping with the 
problems of a growing industrial town. Its administration was far from 
impartial. But in other ways it was not insensitive. Seeing the poor 
about them, knowing their problems in a work situation in a way 
unknown to so many twentieth-century councillors, the merchants’ 
administration at times possesses a personal quality that is unexpected. 
Most aldermen had earlier in their careers acted as overseers of the 
poor, administered charity, observed distress at close quarters. Of 
course they did nothing about housing or wages. That was not the way 
in the eighteenth century, but their charity, their involvement was not 
distant. Up to the 1770s the impression is of a partial, inactive but 
personal régime. 

The Corporation might be said to have held the ring for virtually 
unrestricted economic development. The easy working relationship of 
members with the West Riding’s landed classes was important in 
launching industrialisation without opposition. Through merchants 
and landowners getting together over county administration, or joint 
economic enterprises, and often socially, the landowners appreciated 
perfectly the benefits of developing collieries and quarries, trade and 
good transport facilities. This mutual understanding was an important 
and neglected feature in launching the industrial revolution. 

Of course the merchants’ easy domination of the Corporation could 
not last for ever. The wealth of the eighteenth-century merchant | 
oligarchy depended upon the accepted relationship between clothier 
and merchant, and the convention that the merchant provided the 
capital and took the risks of the home and export markets and devoured 
the lion’s share of the profits made in cloth manufacture. After the 
1790s this changed. Above all the merchants’ role in the industry was 
threatened by the new manufacturing class, not only in the textile 
industries, but by pushing ‘“‘new men’”’, often of dissenting persuasion, 
from a whole range of occupations. In terms of wealth, as Professor 
Hennock has pointed out, they were the old Tory Anglican merchants’ 
equal by the 1830s, and cnce the merchants’ traditional economic 
position was undermined their unquestioned control of the Corpor- 
ation wavered. Of course there were other forces. The town grew so 
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rapidly that it spun out of control of the narrow oligarchy who were not 
always fitted by inclination to make the necessary effort. The old easy 
informal administration of early Georgian Leeds was no longer suffi- 
cient. Moreover Baines and the Whig dissenters launched their 
wholesale attack on the Tory Anglican Corporation after they acquired 
the Leeds Mercury in 1801. Their campaign had three prongs: they 
stirred up trouble in the wool textile industry over the 1806 committee 
of enquiry and discussed the entire philosophy behind its findings in the 
elections of 1806 and 1807; they attempted to gain control of the vestry 
and improvement commission; they questioned the Corporation’s right 
to govern in the name of a narrow Tory, Anglican oligarchy. This 
pressure forced the Corporation into some activity — the Court House of 
1809 and the new markets of the 1820s. But the Corporation minutes 
reveal that it was a reluctant activity. The mayor and aldermen 
became busier and busier, overwhelmed by the scale of problems in a 
big industrial town. The metaphor that springs to mind is of hedge 
Sparrows coping to feed a fledgling cuckoo. It is Dr. Fraser’s task to show 
you how the sparrows were buried in 1835 and how the cuckoo flew 
thereafter. 


THE LEEDS CORPORATION, c. 1820 — c. 1850* 


by 
DEREK FRASER, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE PERIOD UNDER REVIEW IS a great watershed in the municipal history 
of Leeds. It was in these years that the proper role of local government 
was Called into question. In many ways the best yardstick of that role 
was the relative position of the Corporation in Leeds life. A modern 
corporation interferes in almost every aspect of the citizen’s life in the 
provision of a wide variety of amenities and services. The unreformed 
Corporation of Leeds interfered in almost no aspect of the citizen’s life, 
and was remote from the central concerns of the town. It was in the 
latter part of our period that the reformed Council began to adopt some 
of the functions of the modern corporation. There is a natural dividing 
line in this period and it is the Municipal Corporation Reform Act of 
1835. This paper is concerned with the last fifteen years of the old 
Corporation and the first fifteen of the new. 

The old Corporation of Leeds dating from 1626 was like so many of its 
counterparts a “‘close”’ corporation, completely self-elected. The use of 
the phrase “election of a council man” should not obscure the fact that 
when a vacancy on the select body occurred it was filled by co-option, 
the existing members having the sole right to nominate new members. 
There was absolutely no vestige of popular election, from which the 
Corporation was exempt. Naturally the system of co-option encour- 
aged the perpetuation of an oligarchy dominated by a small élite of 
merchant families. 

“The close constitution of the corporation is obvious; all vacancies in each 
branch of it being filled by the Select Body, gives to that body absolute and 
uncontrolled self-election. Family influence is predominant. Fathers and 


sons and sons-in-law, brothers and brothers-in-law succeed to the offices of 
the corporation like matters of family settlement.” 


This comment by the Municipal Corporations Commission must be 
balanced by the respectability of the Corporation, which the Commis- 
sion’s Report confirmed. As it remarked “the great respectability of the 
present members of the Corporation and their impartial conduct as 
justices was universally acknowledged”, thus echoing the sentiments 


* An abridged version of a lecture delivered to the Thoresby Society to commemorate 
the 350th anniversary of the Charter of Incorporation, 1626. 
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of J. R. Drinkwater who had visited the town in 1833, “every person 
whom we consulted agreed so remarkably in eulogising the present 
Corporation of Leeds that we cannot doubt that the town is well 
governed through their means’. Yet personal respectability did not 
guarantee effective government, largely because the Corporation did 
not exist to run the town’s affairs. The Corporation was a private body, 
no doubt representing the town’s economic interests, but in no sense 
responsible for the welfare of the town. A clue to this important point 
was given in 1823 when the Corporation’s bye-laws were codified. The 
bye-laws existed “‘for the due ordering, good government and welfare of 
this Corporation”: the object in view was the welfare of the Corpor- 
ation not the welfare of the town. That the Leeds Corporation was 
remote from the town’s centre of gravity may be illustrated by examin- 
ing four spheres of activity, in which some other Corporations, for 
instance that of Liverpool, played some part. These concern improve- 
ment, parochial affairs, parliamentary elections and finance. 

What we should now think of as public health functions together 
with elementary measures of civic convenience and public safety were 
not the responsibility of the Corporation of Leeds but of the Improve- 
ment Commission, an example of what the Webbs called “Statutory 
Authorities for Special Purposes’”’. First created by local act in 1758, the 
Commission’s powers were amended and extended in 1790 and further 
extended, especially in police matters, in 1815. In 1809 J.Ps had become 
ex officio members of the Commission, and it was largely through them 
that there was a personal (though not institutional) link with the 
Corporation. In 1824 the powers were further extended and the Com- 
mission was authorised to clear the Moot Hall site to widen the upper 
reaches of Briggate. The centre of civic activity was thus not the 
Corporation but the Commission, and though there was some overlap 
between the two they were separate and their constitutions were very 
different. The crucial distinction was that there was open election in 
the vestry for seats on the Commission. Naturally enough the Commis- 
sion became a Liberal counterweight to a Tory Corporation. 

The vestry itself was a pulsating centre of public affairs in Leeds. 
Indeed it could well be argued that the most significant development in 
the history of Leeds affairs in the 1820s was the politicising of the vestry. 
Prevented from participating in Corporation affairs by proscription, 
Liberal outsiders, many of them Dissenters, challenged the authority of 
the old élite in parish affairs. By capturing the office of churchwarden 
Leeds Liberals were able to embark upon a programme of parochial 
economy which was eventually to abolish church rates in the town. 
Moreover control of the vestry carried with it control over the Poor Law 
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in Leeds for the churchwardens held the balance on the Workhouse 
Board. The years 1820-35 were indeed the most lively period in the 
parochial history of Leeds, and while the main significance of this 
excitement lay in the political challenge of the Whig-Liberals, it said a 
lot about the institutional structure of Leeds. Again it demonstrated 
that the Corporation was remote from the issues which moved Leeds 
people in those years. Again, too, it highlighted the emergence of a 
counterweight to the Corporation in Leeds life. 

In many towns what gave real vitality to the Corporate spirit was the 
political influence which could be exercised in parliamentary elec- 
tions. When the Leicester Corporation thought that its proprietary 
seats were in danger it merely enrolled honorary freemen from London 
to vote in the next election. This sort of thing never occurred in Leeds 
for the simple reason that Leeds was unrepresented. Except during the 
Interregnum, there were no Parliamentary elections in Leeds. When 
Leeds finally gained representation in 1832 it was clear that municipal 
reform was a likely consequence of Parliamentary reform. Though the 
Corporation did petition against the Reform Bill and did support the 
Tory M. T. Sadler in 1832, the very innocuousness of the Corporation 
prevented its ever becoming a strong electoral issue. As a Liberal activ- 
ist remarked, there were 160 Corporations in England and “159 were all 
worse than Leeds’. It was a point in favour of the Corporation but again 
it meant that its purity pushed it out of the centre of the stage of public 
affairs in the town. 

The basic reason for the purity of the Corporation was its lack of 
property and funds. Unlike Liverpool with its great dock estate, Leeds 
Corporation possessed no property from which it could derive an 
income, and its only assets were moneys which it had raised by way of 
fines on people who had declined to serve in corporate office. The 
Corporations Commission Report refers to £3600 in 3 per cent consols 
and £500 invested in the Leeds and Wakefield Turnpike Trust. In fact 
this appears to be a transcription error for the sum was actually £6500 in 
3 per cent consols, making £7000 in all. The unreformed Corporation 
was determined that its successors should get not a penny of this money 
and gave the funds away to churches and charities before the old régime 
ended. In May 1835 full control of the funds was given over to three 
trustees and the transfer would “divest this Corporation of all power 
and control of the same’’. Yet subsequent events demonstrated that the 
trustees were merely agents of the Corporation since they were 
instructed precisely on how the money should be spent. Grants were to 
be made to Anglican churches and to some of the town’s leading 
charities. Perhaps the very last entry in the Court Book of the old 
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Corporation was the most significant item in the disbursement of the 
corporate treasure chest — ‘‘to the treasurer of the National School, 
£34-8-1”. In short the very last penny was to be disposed of before 
municipal reform ended the life of the old Corporation of Leeds. 

The year 1835 certainly witnessed a municipal revolution in Leeds. 
Because a Corporation already existed municipal reform took immedi- 
ate effect, which was not the case in unincorporated towns like Bir- 
mingham and Manchester which had to petition for a charter. The first 
municipal election in Leeds was fought in December 1835 and resulted 
in an abject defeat for the members of the old Corporation. The Tories 
were routed, and Liberals, so long depived of power, now assumed the 
functions of local government. Socially and economically the new men 
were little different from the old. Yet they were not only different in 
politics and religion, they hailed mainly from migrants who had settled 
in the town relatively recently. They were not part of the old mercan- 
tile family élite which had established itself in Leeds from the late 
seventeenth century. In wealth, property and occupation the new men 
matched the old, but the political and religious family network was 
different. 

The new élite immediately established itself by using the spoils 
system for corporate honours and offices. Mayor, aldermen and magis- 
trates were nominated on a party basis and municipal posts were 
allocated to Liberal party servants. Perhaps one small emolument sym- 
bolised the new era more than any other. During the old régime, 
Corporation printing had been done by the Leeds Intelligencer and it 
was always Said that the editor’s office was second only in corporate 
importance to that of the town clerk. But in 1836 the Corporation 
printing contract went to Edward Baines and the Leeds Mercury, proof 
enough that times had radically changed. Naturally enough the dis- 
placed élite protested about the loss of honour and power. Men who had 
for years acted as magistrates felt slighted at being summarily dispensed 
with, and Tory activists mocked the way in which Liberals were now 
participating in what they had previously attacked — a party corpor- 
ation. Baines offered a general defence of the Liberal spoils system: 
previous Tory bias required massive correction. 

‘Almost everywhere the Lord Lieutenants, the County Magistrates, the 
Clergy, the Police, the functionaries of our Law Courts from the Judges on 
the Bench to the humblest officer and all the endless train of dependants on 


each, including the publicans and the employes of the Corporations have 
within living memory been of the Tory Party”. 


Fierce party rivalry could not be avoided as Liberals struggled to 
maintain and Tories to regain municipal power. In this atmosphere 
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poisoned by political animosity, one great issue took on immense 
symbolic and psychological importance — the alienations of the 
borough fund. In the first heady exercise of power the Liberals had not 
bothered to explore their inheritance from the old Corporation, but 
they were soon enlightened. They were shocked to find that the Corpor- 
ation assets comprised not a £7000 investment as they had expected, 
but a mace and a few pews at Leeds parish church. Only when the town 
clerk reluctantly produced the Court Book of the old Corporation did 
the Liberal Council discover what had happened to the money. The 
alienation of the borough fund was as much a challenge to the Leeds 
Town Council as was Rutter v Chapman to the Manchester Town 
Council. In both cases the dignity and authority of municipal reform 
required a victory for the new régimes. In Leeds it was decided to begin 
legal proceedings for the return of the money. But the case took five 
years to settle and each year Tory representation increased on the 
Council. The Tories firmly promised that if they regained power they 
would drop this Chancery suit. Hence every year that went by 
increased the likelihood of a Liberal defeat, de facto if not de jure. 
The Chancery suit was discussed again and again in the later 1830s 
and became a trial of strength between new and old forces of local 
government. As the war of words rolled relentlessly on the issues never 
changed, for the debating positions taken up in 1836 were maintained 
throughout the dispute. All hinged on the legal and moral status of the 
funds themselves. Were they essentially public or private property? The 
Liberal case was put simply at a preliminary legal hearing in 1837 —‘‘the 
Corporation in this case was merely calling for a restitution of its own 
property”. The funds were, in Liberal eyes, public corporate property 
which legitimately belonged to the burgesses and could not be given 
away. In many towns private individuals had benefited from siphoning 
off such funds, but that had not happened at Leeds. The Liberals could 
not therefore charge members of the old Corporation with financial 
corruption, but that still left the field wide open: 
“We do deliberately charge them with a gross misappropriation of public 
property — with a distribution of funds as unfair as it was wrongful — witha 
palpable attempt to evade the law — with an unworthy and disreputable 


trick and with a flagrant insult towards the New Corporation and towards 
the Burgesses whom the Corporation represent’. 


In Tory eyes this was all so much verbiage since the money was in no 
sense public property. Two members of the old Corporation, Henry Hall 
and William Hey Jun., who sat in the Council defended the alienation 
vigorously by continually pointing out that the money had derived 
solely from individuals paying fines to the old Corporation. Further- 
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more since the funds were exclusively from Anglican sources there was 
nothing wrong with Anglican bodies benefiting: 


“Neither the Liberals, nor theirs, nor the parish, nor the public, nor any 
charitable grant, device, bequest whatsoever contributed a single sixpence: 
there is not one dissenting farthing amongst it. It was contributed entirely 
by the Corporators and for the Corporators.”’ 


Even if the Council was victorious in the Chancery suit the result 
would simply be “taking away from the Churches, the Infirmary, the 
Dispensary, the House of Recovery, the Parochial Schools and other 
truly public and borough institutions sums so much required by each 

and all”. Thus on one side the Chancery suit was denigrated as robbery 
_ of the Charities, while on the other it was denigrated as robbery of the 
burgesses. ) 

After much nerve-wracking delay the Chancery suit resulted in a 
Liberal victory in 1840, and the new Council’s authority was vindicated 
by the repayment of the money. But after five years of municipal reform 
what had the new Council done for the town? Three important facets of 
the new régime appealed most to reformers. There were open election, 
open accounting and open debates. The new Council was the antithesis 
of a close corporation. Yet in terms of policy five years of Liberal rule 
had produced a new police force and the prospect of Armley gaol. The 
gaol was a political football which was kicked around the Council 
Chamber for five years. Though originally agreed in 1837, the decision 
to provide Leeds with its own large-scale prison was not finally con- 
firmed until 1842. It was not completed until 1847. The main attraction 
of the prison proposal was that it would release Leeds from the shackles 
of the county prison authorities at Wakefield. In an ironic way it 
expressed the civic pride of the town to have its own prison. The main 
defect of the scheme was thought to be its cost, and “economists” of all 
parties were anxious to avoid a large burden on the rates. 

The newly uniformed police force was perhaps the most visible sign 
of the new régime for the Watch Committee decided to reorganise the 
night force and substantially increase the day force. On the Chadwick- 
ian preventative principle it was believed that the sight of policemen 
on the ground would deter criminals. Tory critics, looking for objects of 
scorn, made a great butt of the ‘dandy policemen” who perambulated 
up and down Briggate, deferentially acknowledging members of the 

Council: | 
“The streets have been studded with an idle day police, the main perfor- 
mance of which is the payment of abject homage to their Whig-Radical 


creators by the salute-military as they pass along. On such foolish frippery 
the public money is squandered.”’ 
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Even Radicals complained about the size of the force, and when Chart- 
ist threats to order created demands for a bigger force, Joshua Bower, an 
earthy Hunslet manufacturer, complained in 1839, “all this talk about 
Chartism reminded him of Billy Pitt who when he wanted to increase 
the army was continually telling the country that Bonaparte was 
expected in England every day.’’ The man who received most of the 
brickbats was the doctor, Robert Baker, whose brainchild the new force 
had been, and the following words were put into his mouth in a Tory 
squib: 

‘““We have an expensive holiday police force to keep to parade the streets, 

who are drilled to pull their hats off to us as we pass, who are useful to us as 


body servants to keep seats for us in the parish church — we need the money 
to maintain the force.”’ 


Yet if this party propaganda was symptomatic of the political rivalry 
which was the Council’s most distinctive feature, it was Robert Baker 
who did more than any other to lead the Council towards a more 
positive social role. Municipal reform came to justify itself in terms of 
environmental control and public health. It was Baker who persuaded 
the Council to finance his important statistical enquiry of 1839, and on 
presenting his report on the enquiry he reminded the Council that there 
ought to come a time 


“when party would be mitigated and when the bickerings in the Council 
which he had seen would subside into inquiries after more sober duties and 
when both sides of the Council would take up this great question ~ a great 
public question he would call it — and never allow it to rest until all the 
improvements had been effected . . . he would ask anyone whether the 
moral and social condition of the poor in this town was not a matter of vital 
importance... He called upon the Council as they valued their characters 
as Christians and philanthropists to extend the hand of sympathy and 
benevolence to those whom Providence had not blessed with the same 
enjoyment as themselves.”’ 


The fruit of Baker’s prompting was the Leeds Improvement Act of 1842, 
which marks as profound a turning point in the municipal history of 
Leeds as 1835 itself. 

There was general agreement in Leeds that a new Improvement Act 
was needed but much dispute over where the powers of the new Act 
should be located. There were three possibilities — first a shared re- 
presentation between Council, Bench and Improvement Commission, 
second sole authority of the Council and third sole authority of the 
Commission. The last option was particularly controversial in 1842 
because Chartists had gained control of the Commission and were 
seeking to democratise the proposed Bill. In the event Parliament 
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vested full control in the Council and so the Improvement Commission 
lapsed after 84 years, its functions vested in the Corporation. This 
amalgamation of powers in the Council signified that the municipal 
leviathan was on the march. The 1842 Leeds Improvement Act confer- 
red enormous powers on the Council. It was empowered to light, sewer, 
drain and cleanse the streets, to regulate building and smoke pollution, 
to provide bridges, markets, and a fire brigade and to enforce safety 
regulations. It was authorised to employ inspectors to enforce its provi- 
sions and to raise loans on the security of the rates of up to £100,000. The 
Leeds Act was a model upon which were created the famous 1844 
Manchester Police Act and 1846 Liverpool Sanitary Act. All three large 
towns preferred to act under local rather than national legislation and 
in all three the town council became the centre of civic and social 
improvement. 

The crucial point about the 1842 Act was that the powers and func- 
tions were vested in the Corporation rather than some specialised 
agency. The Leeds Council could now assume a more central role in the 
town’s affairs and the decade from 1842 was one of great municipal 
activity. The Council did embark on a partial drainage scheme of the 
Skinner Lane area and in the later 1840s drew up plans for a complete 
sewerage system for the town. This required further legislation which 
was passed in 1848. The municipal interest in public health coincided 
with a marked decline in party political animosity and the drainage 
schemes were seen as a symbolic “moral sewerage”’ draining off the 
party spleen. By the end of the decade there was a move to take the 
water supply under full public control, as the Council had been 
empowered to do in the Leeds Waterworks Act of 1837. In 1852 the 
purchase finally went through and by then plans were well advanced 
for the building of a town hall. All this required great expenditure and 
the Council displayed considerable determination in sticking to its 
guns in the face of ratepayer “economist” activity. It was scarcely 
surprising for the public to be alarmed when for instance at one Council 
meeting a total of £400,000 expenditure was agreed upon. Baker was 
himself the first victim of this backlash and he left the Council in 1843. 
The sewerage scheme was delayed by public opposition during the 
economic depression of 1848-49. 

‘““Economist”’ activity cut right across normal party lines and this too 
encouraged a weakening of the disciplined two-party system which had 
_ previously existed. When in 1847 the Liberal Party was split apart by 
the education dispute, the Council, as a central component of the 
political structure in Leeds, felt the impact of it. State education versus 
voluntaryism featured in Council debates as well as on the hustings. 
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Unlike that of 1832, the 1847 election was involved with issues with 
which the Council had been concerned. The relative position of the 
Council in Leeds life had fundamentally changed. 

By the early 1850s it was widely felt that a new era of public 
improvement had opened. The Improvement Act, the completion of 
the gaol, the sewerage scheme, the municipal water supply, the immi- 
nent town hall were all witness to the increased municipal role. Leeds, 
it was Said, ‘‘was provided with an active energetic and well working 
Town Council, and the main achievement of improvement had been to 
overrule and neutralise those conflicts of political partisanship which 
have hitherto been the disease of our municipal faculties. The Town 
Council had opened out a wide and extensive field of usefulness.” It 
was all very different from the 1820s when the bye-laws existed merely 
for the welfare of the Corporation. In assuming responsibility for the 
welfare of the community at large the mid-Victorian Corporation of 
Leeds was set upon a road that was to lead to the municipal socialism of 
the late nineteenth century and to the all-embracing local authority of 
our own day. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH IN THE HISTORY OF LEEDS, 
1727-1977* 


by 
G. C. F. FORSTER, B.A., F.S.A. 


I 


LEEDS IN THE early eighteenth century was described by Defoe as ‘‘a 
large, wealthy and populous town”, which lived mainly by the finish- 
ing and marketing of West Riding broadcloth produced in the villages to 
the west and south. It was a town of numerous small workshops, 
cropping sheds and dyehouses set amidst drying grounds and tenter- 
frames. During the seventeenth century Leeds had outpaced Wakefield 
as the principal market for Yorkshire broadcloth. Growing quantities of 
textiles, especially dyed cloth, were sent from Leeds to the London 
market or exported direct by way of Hull! to ports in northern Europe. 
Clothiers and merchants thronged the huge cloth market held on and 
near Leeds bridge, and to relieve the pressure 1t was moved in 1684 to 
Briggate, where its bustling activity never ceased to arouse the interest 
and admiration of visitors. The regional importance of Leeds as a 
commercial town was enhanced still further at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by two means. One was the undertaking jointly 
promoted in 1699 by merchants of Leeds and Wakefield to improve the 
navigation of the Aire and Calder, thus reducing transport costs by 
better communications. The other was the decision of local merchants 
and traders, backed by the Mayor and Lord Irwin, to raise a fund for the 
building of ‘‘a stately hall for white cloths’? which was opened in 
Kirkgate in 1711. 

But the ‘“‘great multitudes’’ who attended Leeds market were not only 
interested in cloth: they came to buy a variety of goods either made by 
local craftsmen or imported by the many retailers in business in the 
town, some of whom - like the tobacconists, upholsterers, vintners, 
goldsmiths and booksellers — were catering for the increasingly ambi- 
tious needs of a prosperous community. Growing wealth was matched 

* A lecture delivered in the church on 17 March 1977 to mark the 250th anniversary 
of the foundation. 

I wish to acknowledge the ready assistance of Mr. W. J. Connor, senior assistant archivist 


in Leeds City Archives Department, and to record the debt I owe to the work of our late 
Past-President, Canon R. J. Wood, on the ecclesiastical history of Leeds. 
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by the multiplication of amenities, especially for the well-to-do. 
Besides the shops there were more inns and coffee-houses. The grammar 
school, lately rehoused on a pleasant site at Town End, continued to 
provide a few fortunate boys with a traditional, if undistinguished, 
grammar education, and nearby a charity school for poor boys and girls 
was founded in 1705. The growing number of townsmen with literary 
habits took advantage of the library established by Alderman Lawson 
at the grammar school during the sixteen-nineties. Among its readers 
was Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., who established a museum and gathered 
round him a literary and antiquarian coterie. Literature of another 
kind was provided by the Leeds Mercury, founded in 1718, while among 
other sources of entertainment were occasional plays, race-meetings 
on Chapel Allerton Moor, various athletic pastimes and numerous 
alehouses. An important amenity of a different nature was the water- 
works, built in 1694-5 by George Sorocold: a water wheel pumped river 
water up Briggate to a reservoir, whence it was distributed by gravity 
feed in lead pipes to householders in the central parts of the town. This 
project included an element of civic pride, which was also expressed in 
several other ways after 1690. It played a part in the Corporation’s 
support for the Navigation and the new cloth hall. It was demonstrated 
in processions and public ceremonials, as well as in the purchase of a 
new civic mace. Above all it was displayed in the decision to build a 
dignified new Moot Hall, completed in 1711, and situated in Briggate, 
the heart of the old town. 

Early Georgian Leeds was a compact place, with some 10,000 
inhabitants, two-thirds of whom lived in the in-township, the remain- 
der in the out-townships. It was still centred on the settlement near the 
Parish Church in Kirkgate, on Briggate and on the bridge, and even in 
the crowded in-township there were open spaces for gardens, orchards 
and tenter-grounds. In all parts of the town mean and substantial 
dwellings were intermingled, for rich and poor lived in close proximity, 
but by this time the bigger houses were in Briggate and the adjacent 
parts of Kirkgate and the Headrows. The most fashionable districts 
were in the neighbourhood of St. John’s church and the Town End 
(sometimes known as “‘Hightown’’) as well as along Boar Lane. It was 
to cater for the spiritual needs of wealthier people living in the new 
residential area of Boar Lane that Holy Trinity church was founded. 


Il 


Religious services in early-eighteenth-century Leeds were held at the 
principal Anglican churches, St. Peter’s (Leeds Parish Church) and St. 
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John’s, the new church provided by John Harrison during the sixteen- 
thirties. Other places of worship included the Anglican chapels in the 
out-townships? and the Dissenting chapels in Call Lane and Mill Hill, 
together with a Quaker meeting. But there was a feeling abroad that 
Leeds needed an additional church in the central area of the increas- 
ingly prosperous town. 

In 1714 the vicar of Leeds, the Mayor, three of the aldermen and 
Ralph Thoresby decided to promote a scheme to build a new church. An 
acquaintance of Thoresby, a certain Mr. Layton of Rawdon, promised 
to provide £1,000 towards the cost if other subscribers were able to 
produce a similar sum. Then the Rev. Henry Robinson, son of the vicar 
of Leeds before the Civil War and nephew ofJohn Harrison, promised an 
endowment. That was a promising start, and thanks to the efforts of the 
“chief inhabitants’ the subscriptions eventually totalled £1,000 and 
more, enough to claim Mr. Layton’s donation. For unexplained 
reasons, however, the gift was not forthcoming, the scheme foundered 
and lay dormant for some years. | 

The project for a new church in Leeds was revived in 1720 and 1721. In 
sermons at St. John’s church preachers pressed for action on the matter 
and urged the town’s need for a new place of Anglican worship. Ralph 
Thoresby, who was on friendly terms with Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 
secured from that well-known benefactress the promise of £1,000 
towards the cost of any new church building. A committee was there- 
fore formed with the vicar of Leeds, Joseph Cookson, and several alder- 
men and members of notable families as members. The names are those 
familiar to students of Georgian Leeds: William Cookson, Denison, 
Lodge, Kirshaw, Wilson, Milner and Iveson. With these men behind the 
project, in one sense at least Holy Trinity could be regarded as a matter 
of ‘‘civic enterprise’; it was a church raised partly to the glory of Leeds 
and its merchants. The committee eagerly invited subscriptions and 
was reasonably successful in extracting money from the townspeople. 
Local notables — including Thoresby — wealthier merchants and 
clothiers subscribed to the lists. Money was also given by county figures 
such as the Earl of Burlington and Lord Downe, and a subscription was 
even obtained from the Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
Archbishop of York’s permission to build was sought and granted; the 
vicar of Leeds and the patrons of the living of Leeds gave their consent 
to the undertaking. 

On the 27 August 1722 the Rev. Henry Robinson — by this time aged 
seventy-six — laid the foundation stone on land bought from Widow 


? The townships were: Holbeck, Hunslet, Armley, Wortley, Beeston, Farnley, Bram- 
ley, Headingley, Chapel Allerton and Potter Newton. 
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Jane Sleigh; the piece of land was called Kidstack-garth and adjoined 
the houses of two of the aldermen in Boar Lane. Subsequent to the 
ceremony it seems that steady progress was made with the building, the 
work being carried out by local craftsmen and workmen. Within five 
years it was possible to petition the Archbishop for the consecration of 
the new church, described as “‘a decent and convenient chappel of 
ease”’ built by “the abundant charity” of Lady Elizabeth Hastings and 
“the chearful subscriptions” of others. On 10 August 1727 the church 
was consecrated by Archbishop Blackburn, and a sermon was preached 
by his chaplain on a text from Genesis. 

‘The Chapel of the Holy and Undivided Trinity” was a chapel of ease 
to Leeds Parish Church. It cost in all some £5,500, and the patronage of 
the incumbency was vested in the vicar of Leeds, the incumbent of St. 
John’s and the recorder of the town. From the start it had endowments. 
The Rev. Henry Robinson’s endowment of land in Wakefield provided 
some £84 for the incumbent’s stipend; Alderman Milner’s donation 
secured the repair fund on six acres of land in Hunslet. Moreover, most 
of the pews were sold, the owners being liable for rates to meet the 
current expenses of the church; some of the pews were granted to the 
incumbent who rented them out, thereby supplementing his own 
stipend. That stipend and the other arrangements were safeguarded by 
a private Act of Parliament by which Holy Trinity was to have an 
independent existence as a “perpetual curacy without cure of souls”. 
These were businesslike arrangements which were similar to those 
obtaining at new churches in other towns of Hanoverian England, 
notably London. But one notices an important omission: there was no 
provision for a parsonage house and none was built until 1857; this 
could easily have encouraged absenteeism by the incumbent, but at 
Holy Trinity it seems not to have caused any difficulties of that kind. 

The identity of the building’s architect is a matter for debate.* There 
is no doubt that William Halfpenny provided some drawings for the 
building and was paid one-and-a-half guineas for his pains. It used to be 
thought, therefore, that he was the architect, but freshly-examined 
evidence has shown it to be more likely that William Etty of York, who 
designed the new Moot Hall of Queen Anne’s reign, was the architect, 
for he was paid a much larger sum for both drawings and a model of the 
building. Whatever may be the truth of that matter, the appearance of 
Holy Trinity accorded well with the normal patterns of eighteenth- 
century church design. It was a Georgian classical building, a paral- 
lelogram with an apse at the east end which allowed the altar to be 
marked out as the main focus of the church. It was an ‘‘auditory 

°See below, pp. 293-7. 
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church”, in which it was easy for all members of the congregation to see 
and to hear. The arrangement was orderly, practical, dignified. 
Although Holy Trinity is now much dwarfed by the glass and concrete 
buildings of ‘‘the motorway city of the seventies’, it is important to try 
to see the church in relation to its original surroundings: small yards 
and workshops in and near Briggate, the handsome houses of the prin- 
cipal townsmen with their stables, outbuildings and gardens, some of 
which are depicted on John Cossin’s map of 1725. In that context Holy 
Trinity appears an adornment tothe physical aspect of Georgian Leeds. 

During the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the 
church underwent some changes. In 1755 galleries were erected on the 
north and south sides of the nave in order to accommodate the larger 
numbers of people who wished to worship here; the pews in those 
galleries were sold and the proceeds were invested by the incumbent in 
aid of the stipend. There were at the same time, as one would expect, 
regular repairs to be undertaken, including re-pointing of the fabric 
outside; there were complaints of dampness and cold, some of which 
was due to the south-eastern doorway which, during the eighteenth 
century at least, seems to have given rise to discomfort. There were 
even one or two burglaries, one of which in 1782 has a contemporary 
ring, for lead was stolen from the water spouts. During the seventeen- 
nineties there was a scheme to install an organ but nothing was 
achieved until the eighteen-twenties. Iron railings were erected round 
the churchyard, which was itself extended in 1793, though the exten- 
sion was not consecrated. Finally, the original spire was damaged by a 
gale in January 1839 and was replaced by R. D. Chantrell’s steeple, 
familiar in our own day. 


il 


It is time now to consider something of the clergy and church life of 
Holy Trinity in the eighteenth and the earlier nineteenth centuries. 
The first thing which strikes one is the importance of the links of 
patronage between prominent townsmen and the clergy. Take first the 
Rev. Henry Robinson. He was great-nephew of John Harrison, son of a 
former vicar of Leeds and uncle of James Scott, senior, the first incum- 
bent of Holy Trinity, which the Rev. Mr. Robinson, as we have seen, 
endowed. James Scott, senior, had a son, another James, who acted as 
lecturer at both St. John’s church and Holy Trinity. The Scotts, the 
Cooksons and the Fawcetts, the two last named families both promi- 
nent in Georgian Leeds, were closely linked. James Scott, senior, was 
succeeded as incumbent in 1782 by Richard Kirshaw, son of a vicar of 
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Leeds. Connections continued to be important. In 1802 John Sheep- 
shanks became incumbent: he was a member of a family prominent in 
Leeds and Wharfedale, he was also the brother of the incumbent of St. 
John’s; he appointed as one of his lecturers (or assistant clergy) the Rev. 
George Beckett, son of the great Leeds banker, Sir John Beckett. Canon 
Wood has made the comment that it seemed almost compulsory for the 
chapel wardens to be aldermen of the town, and it is plain that the 
leading lay figures at Holy Trinity during the Georgian period and the 
early nineteenth century were a part of the oligarchy which governed 
Leeds. 7 | 

Some of the clergy in these years were, as one would expect, more 
notable than others. James Scott, senior, was a political and economic 
pamphleteer, wielding his pen in the opposition interest; his son, the 
lecturer here, was also a pamphleteer in his turn. The father gave a 
perhaps regrettable example of his pamphleteering skill in 1746 when 
he wrote a somewhat sour and sharp effusion which dealt with the 
patronage problem of the vicarage of Leeds, following his unsuccessful 
pursuit of that appointment. On the other hand, James Scott was 
apparently a gifted preacher which was perhaps as well, because he 
served at Holy Trinity for no fewer than fifty-five years. Another 
interesting figure amongst the clergy served as assistant curate between 
1797 and 1814: he was the Rev. T. D. Whitaker, historian, editor, and 
reviser of Ralph Thoresby’s main work. About the same time John 
Sheepshanks, incumbent from 1802 to 1844, did important work at Holy 
Trinity, until he became an absentee, obtaining livings in the West 
Country and becoming Archdeacon of Cornwall in 1824. From 1820 his 
assistant clergy took charge at Holy Trinity. They were the Revs. 
George Walker and Joseph Holmes, both masters of Leeds Grammar 
School and both of them held in high regard in the town; their ministry 
in this place served to link the church with the educational life of Leeds 
and with the schooling of sons of many notable townsmen. 

However, by contrast with details about the clergy, the character of 
church life is not always easy to ascertain. In the first instance, one 
always has to remember that Holy Trinity, like St. John’s, was over- 
shadowed by the Parish Church. It stood in the second tier, if you like, 
between the Parish Church on the one hand and the chapels of the 
out-townships on the other. Like those out-township chapels it had no 
cure of souls. The services held in Holy Trinity were therefore limited: 
matins and evensong, baptisms and burials. There was no communion 
service until 1803, and from 1752 to 1836-8 marriages were monopolised 
by the Parish Church. On the other hand it is interesting to note that 
the collections taken in Holy Trinity for the poor and for the new 
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Infirmary regularly exceeded those taken at both the Parish Church 
and St. John’s, a state of affairs which raises perplexing questions. Did 
it reflect the increasing numbers living near to Holy Trinity? Did it 
display the wealth of the people who regularly worshipped here? Did it 
reveal the strength of their charitable sentiments? These problems are 
not readily solved. In any case it is difficult to assess the attendance at 
the church because pews were owned by, or rented out to, private 
individuals, and there are no means of knowing what provision was 
made for non-pew holders or for the poor. Nevertheless, one thing at 
least about the local influence of the church is clear: during the later 
part of the eighteenth century, it played an important role in the 
establishment of the musical tradition of Leeds. In 1769 there was the 
first of a number of Handel festivals, at which Judas Maccabeus and 
Messiah were performed; the proceeds went towards the funds of the 
new Infirmary. There were further festivals in 1784 and 1790, and all 
these gatherings were significant social and musical occasions. 
Furthermore, there can be no doubt that a particularly important 
contribution was made to church life by the Rev. John Sheepshanks, 
incumbent from 1802 to 1844. He instituted an extra sermon on Sunday 
afternoons in addition to matins and evensong. He personally endowed 
a lectureship in 1816, thereby providing for an assistant clergyman to 
help with the conduct of services. Moreover, he successfully claimed 
from the vicar of Leeds the right to hold Communion services in Holy 
Trinity; thus by 1844 the sacrament was administered weekly in the 
church. Finally, during Sheepshanks’s incumbency an organ was 
installed, to the great enhancement of the musical side of the services. 
Meanwhile Sheepshanks’s incumbency coincided with a period of 
marked expansion in the population of Leeds, in its industries and 
wealth, and in the problems which faced the Corporation and the 
townspeople, problems raising at once the question of what the 
Church’s response should be. Already new churches had been built; St. 
Paul’s was established in 1793 to cater for the fashionable area of the 
Park estate to the east of the environs of Holy Trinity, and in 180] St. 
James’s church was consecrated, thereby strengthening further the 
Church’s position in the centre of the town. Later, when Dr. Hook 
became vicar of Leeds one of his first major acts was to stimulate the 
building on a much larger scale of the Parish Church, a task which was 
undertaken from 1837 onwards. Dr. Hook also reorganised the institu- 
_ tional framework of the Church in Leeds to meet the challenge posed by 
the greater numbers of people living in the whole parish. By this time 
the population totalled some 152,000 people, spread over a much wider 
built-up area than had been the case when Holy Trinity was founded. 
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There was therefore an urgent need for new churches, to the building of 
which Dr. Hook made a signal contribution. New arrangements were 
also made for the chapels in the out-townships, and all this activity 
ushered in a new phase of expansion for the Established Church in 
Leeds, culminating eventually in the foundation of the Leeds Church 
extension Society in 1864. 


IV 


One perhaps need hardly say that the area surrounding Holy Trinity 
church itself was profoundly changed by the mid-nineteenth century. 
It was no longer a specially fashionable district, but now consisted of 
offices, shops and warehouses. Because of that transformation Boar 
Lane was widened, and many edifices were rebuilt, in 1869 to provide 
both new business premises and easier access to them and to other parts 
of the town. Likewise Holy Trinity itself could no longer be described as 
‘‘a private chapel for the well-to-do’. There were many poor people 
living in the crowded yards of Briggate and Mill Hill; there were 
numerous artisans in the neighbouring workshops; there were business 
principals and their assistants both working and living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church; there was a host of small shopkeepers; there 
were caretakers; there were the guests staying in the nearby hotels. 
Consequently, Holy Trinity could now properly be described as ‘‘a town 
parish’. Clearly, therefore, extensive changes in the nature of church 
life would be likely after these middle years of the nineteenth century. 

The first important matter to be settled was the legal position of the 
church. During the incumbency of the Rev. Richard Bullock, who 
began his ministry here in 1882, there were moves to secure full 
parochial status for Holy Trinity. Arrangements for pewholding had 
already been changed in 1872, and in 1885 the pews were freed entirely, 
thus removing a major constraint on access to the church. About the 
same time a thorough programme of repairs and cleaning was under- 
taken; it was apparently very necessary. One of the internal changes 
was the removal of the galleries; then the pews were re-arranged, more 
seats were provided and new bench-ends carved; the pulpit was moved 
from the north to the south side of the nave; and finally a new organ 
was installed. This period of change reached its climax in March 1885 
when Holy Trinity was established as a vicarage with a parochial 
district assigned to it and with a regular cure of souls. The parish was 
enlarged twenty years later when St. Paul’s church was closed and the 
territory attached thereto was added instead to Holy Trinity’s cure, 
which thereby covered a very large part of the centre of Leeds. 
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The new parish of Holy Trinity was staffed for some seventy years 
down to the nineteen-fifties by four notable clergymen, each one of 
whom left his mark on church life. The first was the Rev. Richard 
Bullock. It will be clear from what has been said about the organisation 
of the new parish that Canon Bullock was an administrator of parts. He 
was also a High Churchman of the non-ritualistic kind; he began a 
monthly choral communion service and before the end of his incum- 
bency had also introduced a three-hours devotional service on Good 
Friday, each of them a touchstone for High Church attitudes. Canon 
Bullock was, moreover, well-known for his pastoral work, a topic to 
which we shall return. The second influential vicar was the Rev. W. O. 
Burrows, who had been the principal of Leeds Clergy School; his 
appointment to Holy Trinity thus linked the church, which had 
already been closely associated with the education of boys at the 
Grammar School, with the training of clergy in Leeds. Burrows carried 
on the pastoral work begun with such success by his predecessor among 
both the poor and the business community alike. He was a distin- 
guished churchman who eventually became successively bishop of 
Truro and of Chichester. The third of these clergymen was the Rev. E. 
H. Dykes, known in his day as a sportsman, a fine preacher, and “‘a 
modernist in the best sense of the word”’. Finally, there came Canon J. 
E. Roberts, whose connection with Holy Trinity lasted for thirty-one 
years and who was described later by Canon Wood as “a devoted parish 
priest”. 

There were during these seventy years three distinctive aspects of 
parish life to which we should pay some attention. In the first place, 
Holy Trinity had become a “town church”’. There were regular mid-day 
services for businessmen, office- and shop-workers, shoppers, and 
passers-by, and this work was done by the incumbent in his rdle as “‘a 
sort of sub-vicar of Leeds’. Secondly, there was increasing provision for 
the welfare of the poor, especially for the many street-boys who lived 
and worked in the neighbourhood of the church. For example, during 
the eighteen-eighties Canon Bullock established what came to be 
known as the “Trinity Shelter’ for the newsboys employed by the 
newspaper offices nearby. At the same time, and for some of the same 
lads, clubs were organised for cricket, football and gymnastics; mem- 
bers of the gym club benefited from the skilled teaching of a notable 
Leeds gymnast, Mr. Mason Clark. Lastly, there was a well-attended and 
lively Sunday school, while on Sunday evenings there was a special 
gathering, half a school, half a religious service, for the “street arabs’”’ 
encountered locally. Thirdly, on various occasions the church and its 
rooms were used for other activities in the field of Christian social 
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responsibility. At different times during the eighteen-eighties, for 
example, support was given to a temperance society, the Band of Hope, 
the Mutual Improvement Society and to meetings of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Similarly, during the war years, 1939-45, 
there was a much-used rest-room, open day and night, for members of 
H. M. Forces. Likewise, during the nineteen-sixties and seventies the 
premises have housed Christian Aid, the industrial chaplaincy and the 
Diocesan Family Welfare Service. About all of this work in the field of 
welfare two comments should perhaps be made. First, the traditions 
established in the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have 
been fully maintained and extended by the clergy ministering here 
during the last twenty years. Secondly, the weekday services for shop- 
pers and business people have always kept Holy Trinity as closely in 
touch with the life of Leeds as it was when it was a chapel of ease, 
founded by wealthy merchants and clothiers in a new, fashionable part 
of the town. 


V 


Nevertheless this work was carried on in the face of discouragements 
arising from several threats that the church would be closed, or even 
demolished. Between 1870 and 1876 there was a scheme to remove Holy 
Trinity church to Hillary Place. It came to nothing, and Emmanuel 
church was built on the new site instead, but it is perhaps forgiveable 
for a member of the University to reflect that, had Holy Trinity been 
removed, it would have provided, as the University Church, a link 
between our University and that literary and antiquarian circle which 
flourished around Ralph Thoresby at the time of the foundation of the 
church in Georgian times. A second threat to Holy Trinity arose in 1939, 
when the position of the churches in the centre of the city was 
reviewed: in the event this church was not affected, but St. James’s was 
closed at that time. Finally, in 1955-56, the entire question of church 
provision in Leeds came under searching review once more. The scheme 
which was then propounded by the diocesan pastoral committee 
became famous, for it aroused a storm of protest, nationally as well as 
locally. For some months local ecclesiastics and Holy Trinity church 
figured in the provincial and national Press. The proposals then made 
would have resulted either in the conversion of the building of Holy 
Trinity church to secular, perhaps cultural, uses, or in its demolition 
and eventual replacement by a building devoted to some other purpose. 
Strong opposition was aroused. One nationally-known supporter of 
friendless churches, Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, described the commit- 
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tee’s scheme as “legalised smash and grab’, intended to ‘‘smash the 
church and grab the endowment’. Into the battle stepped John 
Betjeman, who described Holy Trinity as “the St. Martin in the Fields of 
those crowded industrial streets’; a certain poetic licence may perhaps 
be permitted here, for it would have been truer to say ‘“‘commercial”’ 
rather than “industrial” streets, and the parallel between the architec- 
ture of Holy Trinity and St. Martin in the Fields is not an exact one. 
Fortunately the campaign against the proposals to interfere with the 
established life of Holy Trinity church was ultimately successful; wiser 
counsels prevailed and the scheme was dropped. 

Instead, in 1958, the parishes and benefices of Holy Trinity and St. 
John were united, thereby forging a marriage between John Harrison’s 
church and the one endowed by his great-nephew Henry Robinson in 
1727, an arrangement which has an appeal of its own to those seeking 
tidiness in history. Holy Trinity has thus escaped untouched. It is still a 
fine building, well-placed, an adornment to the city centre, and an 
ornament to its skyline. The terms of the Archbishop’s licence to the 
founders required that the new church building in Leeds should be ‘‘a 
decent and commodious structure ... . consecrated to. . . the public 
worship’”’: for people in Leeds, Holy Trinity fulfils those terms still, after 
two hundred and fifty years. 
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THE ARCHITECT of HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, LEEDS 


by 
W. J. CONNOR, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF Holy Trinity, described by T. D. Whitaker as a “correct 
and beautiful edifice’’,* has always been recognised for its architectural 
quality. Even when it was proposed in the 1870s to substitute a mission 
hali on the site in Boar Lane, there was talk of re-erecting Holy Trinity 
at Hillary Place, off Woodhouse Lane, where Emmanuel Church was 
eventually built. From its inception Holy Trinity was conceived as an 
expression of civic pride and was designed to conform with the latest 
models by Hawksmoor and Wren. 

It is therefore ironic that the identity of the architect should be a 
matter of confusion. When surveying the building for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1882 Ewan Christian commented that the design 

“has been attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, but it bears no trace of his 
work in its general character; and it is impossible that he could have 


designed the Tower, but the seating in the interior is somewhat similar to 
_ that in Churches of the City of London”’.’? 


These remarks were made before the internal alterations of 1883 and 
therefore relate to the original seating arrangements and associated 
galleries. 

The promoters of Holy Trinity would have been pleased by the 
comparison with the London City churches, for it was such designs 
which they sought to emulate. Later commentators have also looked to 
the Capital for an architect and found encouragement in an entry in 
the building accounts which records a payment of £1.11.6d. on 8 May 
1723 to one William Halfpenny “‘for his draughts of the New Church’’.® 
Otherwise known as Michael Hoare, “‘architect and carpenter”, Half- 
penny is largely remembered as a pioneer of the eighteenth-century 
Chinese style and as the author of a number of architectural textbooks. 
Indeed, apart from some involvement at the Redland Chapel and Coop- 
ers’ Hall in Bristol, Holy Trinity is the only completed building with 
which he is known to have been associated.* His connection with Leeds 

1Loidis and Elmete (1816), 65. 

2 Leeds Archives Department, Holy Trinity Parish Records 87. 

*Ibid., 35. 


4H. M. Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of English Architects 1660-1840 (1954), 
260-1. 
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is obscure, but some copies of his The Art of Sound Building, published 
in 1725, contain a perspective view of a church “‘of my Invention for 
Leeds’’. This is presumably based on the drawing for which he was paid 
in 1723, but it bears only a superficial resemblance to Holy Trinity as it 
was built. The book was, however, dedicated to Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
a famous connoisseur and courtier, the subject of a punning portrait by 
Hogarth® and an associate of Swift. He was well known to Ralph 
Thoresby, with whom he had been in correspondence as early as 1703 
and who records in his diary a visit to Fountaine in London on 27 May 
1723.° No doubt Halfpenny’s association with this literary and artistic 
circle had commended him to Thoresby and his colleagues in Leeds, but 
his design as published does not appear to have been favoured by them. 

The building accounts also record a payment on | April 1723 of 
£19.19.0. to a certain Mr. Etty “‘for a moddel of the New Church”’.’ This 
was the model to which William Cookson referred in his letter to 
Thoresby of 13 April 1723, ““Wee have got our Modell of our church to 
town, and on Wedensday begin our Summers worke’’.® Thoresby was in 
London at this time supervising the publication of his Vicaria Leodien- 
sis and was anxious to have a drawing of the new church from which a 
plate could be made for inclusion in his book. On 15 May Cookson 
wrote again, enclosing a drawing of the south front: 


“‘]t was drawn by Mr. Etty of York, who has also made us a Wooden modell 
for our Workmen to go by. . . . There are two sorts of Vases (you see) on the 
Parapet, but that marked with a X is what we follow’’.® 


The two styles of vase also appear on the published engraving, which 

otherwise bears a very close resemblance to the finished building.*® 
The drawing and the model were both evidently the work of William 

Etty, a member of an eminent family of artists and craftsmen from 


> Now at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, this painting is reproduced in Ronald Paulson, 
Hogarth: His Life, Art and Times (1971), i, p. 220. I am indebted to Dr. T. Friedman for 
drawing my attention to this painting. There is a short article on Fountaine in Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

*On 11 December 1703 Fountaine wrote to Thoresby acknowledging the loan of some 
coins: “such a treasure in saxon coines as no one besides your self can produce, and 
sufficiently shows the skill and learning of the Collector” (Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society MS 7). On 27 May 1723 Thoresby writes: ‘‘walked to y“ truly noble Ear] of Pembrokes 
but his Lp being yet indisposed & confined to his room, I went to S' Andrew Fountains, who 
recidumeskindly: ./:.” (Y:A.S.; MS25, ps 189). 

“Leeds Archives Department, Holy Trinity Parish Records, 35. 

* Yorkshire Archaeological Society MS 14. 

®Y.A.S., MS 10. This letter is printed in full, with some minor inaccuracies, in Thoresby 
Society Publications, XXI, 258-60. 

1° In his article on the church, Mr. Shapley unfortunately confused the plate published by 
Thoresby with Halfpenny’s drawing. (The Journal of the West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects, xiv, no. 4 (March 1955), 1-9). 
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York. His father, John Etty, had been associated with both Wren and 
Grinling Gibbons and had worked for the Ingram family at Temple 
Newsam.”* William had worked under Sir John Vanbrugh at Seaton 
Delaval in Northumberland. At Castle Howard he had been a colleague 
of Nicholas Hawksmoor and was appointed clerk of works there in 1721. 
Like his father he was also employed by the Ingrams, both at Temple 
Newsam and at nearby Barrowby Hall.” Not only was he a local man 
with good professional connections, but he had been responsible for 
rebuilding the Moot Hall in Briggate for the Leeds Pious Uses Commit- 
tee in 1710.** The building was much admired, Thoresby praising “the 
Front of fine wrought Stone upon Columns and Arches, with rustick 
Coins and Tabling’’. ** Alderman Milner, treasurer of the Holy Trinity 
building committee, had been closely involved with the Moot Hall 
project and was also a familiar associate of the Ingrams at Temple 
Newsam.’° 

William Etty was therefore an architect who had proved his ability to 
the promoters of the scheme for a new church in Leeds. Not only was he 
a man whose work could be seen and appreciated by his clients, but he 
was a colleague of some of the most celebrated architects of the period. 
The choice of his design in preference to that of the comparative 
stranger William Halfpenny has been amply vindicated by the verdict 
of posterity. 


™ Colvin, op. cit., 200. 

1 Tbid.; C. Gilbert j in Leeds Arts Calendar, 56 (1965), 8-9. 
ae Leeds Archives Department DB 197/1. 

14 Ducatus Leodiensis (ed. Whitaker 1816), 248-9. 

5 Leeds Archives Department, TN/C 12/68, 117, 207. 
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William Halfpenny’s plate from The Art of Sound Building, reproduced by courtesy of the 
British Architectural Library. 
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THE LEEDS SAVAGE CLUB AND ITS ORIGINS! 
by 
George Black, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. 


MANY YEARS AGO | visited for the first time the Savage Club in London as. 
a guest. Its premises were in the palatial Carlton House Terrace and 
meeting some of its members at the bar, including, I remember, A. P. 
Herbert, it was suggested to me at the end of a long evening of talk and 
beer that I should become a member. | had passed the test of member- 
ship. Ever since I have enjoyed the hospitality of the club at different 
addresses on my visits to London. 

I was naturally interested to learn later that Leeds once had its 
Savage Club which in its day had a certain fame and which | think 
deserves to be remembered in the annals of the literary and artistic life 
of Leeds; and it is interesting that some of its members also belonged to 
the Thoresby Society. But first something on the origin of the progenitor 
of all Savage Clubs, of which there are still several in the English 
speaking world. None of them ever owed allegiance to the London Club 
though doubtless the springs of inspiration for their foundation were 
the same. 

The Savage Club in London was founded in 1857. A little band of 
authors, journalists and artists felt the need for a place of reunion 
where in their hours of leisure they might gather together and enjoy 
each other’s society. When about a dozen of the original members were 
assembled in the Nag’s Head, Covent Garden, it became a question 
what the club should be called. Everyone in the room suggested titles, 
one said Addison, another Johnson and a third Goldsmith, and at last a 
modest member suggested the Shakespeare. This was too much for the 
gravity of the company who perceived that the members were bent 
upon making themselves ridiculous. Who are we, they said, that we 
should take these great names in vain? If we must have a name let it bea 
modest one — one that signifies as little as possible. Hereupon a member 
called out in a pure spirit of wantonness ‘““The Savage”. This was 
accepted with acclamation. A member chimed in “No-one can say 
there is anything pretentious in assuming that name. If we accept 


1 Presidential Address, 1976. 
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Richard Savage as our godfather it shows there is no pride in us.” 
Savage, Satirist, poet and friend of Pope, died in prison after a turbulent 
life. 

The Club rapidly gained favour and surprisingly it emerged from the 
privacy which was its original object. The appeal of the widows and 
orphans of its members prompted the Club to arrange theatrical per- 
formances created by its members. These occasions were sometimes 
attended by the Queen and Prince Consort and since those days mem- 
bers of the Royal Family have joined the Club which flourishes today 
with a thousand members. 

As we Shall see, the Leeds Savage Club soon gained a local reputation 
and the patronage of the gentry, but it departed from the practices of its 
London namesake, developing a ritual of its own. It was formed in 1898 
by a group of artists, musicians, writers and journalists at a meeting in 
Mr. Owen Bowen’s studio in Cookridge Street. Many will remember 
Mr. Bowen who died in his nineties a few years ago. He was a neighbour 
of mine in Collingham but I did not know at the time that he was the 
last of the Savages. He continued to paint his evocative landscapes of 
the Dales almost until his death. This meeting in his studio was com- 
manded by the most striking figure the club ever had — Mr. Edmund 
Bogg. 

I must mention that in an interview which Mr. Bogg gave to the 
Yorkshire Post in July 1928 he claimed that out of his association and 
friendship with local artists grew the Savage Club which he formed in 
1891. I think Bogg’s memory must have failed him because there is no 
evidence of the existence of the club prior to the meeting in Owen 
Bowen’s studio. It was not until 6 January 1899 that a formal meeting 
took place to establish rules and procedure. 

I have been fortunate to discover in the archives of the Leeds Museum 
some of the Minute Books of the Club and I owe Mr. Maynard Mitchell, 
the director, my grateful thanks for allowing me to examine these 
records. 

At this meeting, with Edward Tindall in the chair, it was resolved 
that asmall comprehensive set of rules be drawn up for the better work- 
ing and guidance of the Club. The object consisted of the gathering 
together of kindred spirits, types of the true Bohemian class, for conviv- 
ial and congenial amusement where for a few hours, or at least now and 
then, they might throw off and forget the artificial restraints, hum- 
drum and worry of business life. The members were to be drawn from 
the three professions, art, music and literature. Anyone having an 
interest in any of the above, and having the true grit of the genuine 
Bohemian within his breast, would be eligible. 
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Mr. Edmund Bogg was elected unanimously Chief, as was Mr. 
Scriven, Scribe and Treasurer. The membership was limited to fifty. A 
committee of eight braves was appointed and the Club rules passed, 
including one covering the case of any Savage making himself objec- 
tionable or interfering with the harmony of the Club in any way. The 
Committee would have the power to ask him to retire and in the event 
of such a member refusing to do so then the Committee would forcibly 
eject him and his name would be erased from the list of members. 

Mr. Bogg gave an address at this first meeting, of which there is a 
record. He described the activities of the previous year. He spoke of 
pow-wows held in his rooms and of encampments at Well and Apple- 
treewick. This was followed by an expression of deep appreciation of 
the Chief to whom it was said that the club owed its origin. 

A brief biography of Bogg seems appropriate. He was spoken of as the 
last great Yorkshire character and a not unworthy follower in the 
footsteps of Thoresby and Whitaker. Born in Duggleby on the Wolds in 
the East Riding in 1850, of humble birth, he started to work at the age of 
six or seven, attending school only in the winter. At twenty he came to 
Leeds in search of something better, and after various jobs he started 
out in the picture and picture-framing business. He used to take parties 
of young artists, or send them furnished with materials at his expense, 
up into the Dales and as far afield as Wales, to paint pictures which he 
would offer for sale. Owen Bowen recounted that between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen he went to night classes at the Leeds Art School. 
One evening a teacher patted him on the shoulder, “Don’t come to us, 
my boy”’, he said, “‘you’re an artist and we will ruin you”’. So with two 
pictures under his arm he carried them to Edmund Bogg who bought 
them for a pound or two. Bogg liked the youngster and asked him 
whether he would like to go painting in Wales. “I'd like it very much”, 
said the sixteen year old Bowen, “but what about living?” “‘That’s all 
right’, said Bogg, “‘be at the station in the moming and I'll be there 
with paint and canvas. I’ve four other lads painting in Wales and I want 
you to be a sort of foreman”. He paid him £2 weekly for three months 
and claimed his pictures when they were painted. The five youngsters 
taught each other and themselves. Perhaps they got nearer to nature 
than those who win art scholarships today. 

Regular gatherings, or pow-wows, were held in various studios and 
among the best were those held in Bogg’s picture framing workshop 
behind his shop in Lands Lane. Old Bogg, sitting in state in his feathered 
headgear, presided over the blithe spirits. The talent was diversified 
and on occasion augmented by visiting musicians, actors and comed- 
ians from the local theatres and music halls. The workshop had a hole 
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in the ceiling. After midnight one of the vocalists was bidden to go to 
the room above. There he lay on his stomach and sang through the hole 
to the company assembled below. They were young most of them, and 
happy, in part because of the ritual of drinking the whisky punch from 
the Firewater Pot. This fine ceramic is today in the care of the Abbey 
House Museum. It was designed by Caldwell Spruce and fired at the old 
Burmantofts Pottery. Caldwell Spruce is well represented in the City’s 
collection of sculptures. 

Pow-wows were held to celebrate special occasions such as the relief 
of Ladysmith and the capture of Bloomfontein. Frequently at these 
pow-wows papers were read, not to exceed twenty minutes, in subjects 
of art, literature, sport, cycling, tramping, mountaineering, architec- 
ture — no discussion to follow. 

At this time the Annual Dinner was held at the Wigwam, Mr. Bogg’s 
studio at 3 Woodhouse Lane. The price of the dinner was two shillings 
and six pence per head. 

On the occasion of a visit to Leeds by a distinguished person in the 
arts, one or two Savages would play host at a pow-wow in honour of the 
guest. Various talents of the Club would contribute songs, yarns, recit- 
als, piano and violin solos and remarks in general. A hot-pot supper was 
laid on and the host of the evening would contribute the firewater, 
sometimes referred to as the medicine. These parties often lasted into 
the early hours. Many members of the London Savage Club were guests 
and there must have been occasions when Phil May, that most famous 
of black and white artists, and a London Savage, honoured the club. He 
was born at 66 Wallace Street, New Wortley. Leeds commemorated its 
brilliant son by commissioning Caldwell Spruce, sculptor and one-time 
chief of the Leeds Savages, to make a portrait medallion which was 
unveiled in 1910 on the house in New Wortley where he was born. Last 
year there was a fine exhibition of his work in the Leeds Art Gallery. 

From time to time an authors’ night was arranged and such writers as 
Cutliffe Hyne, J. S. Fletcher, Oliver Onions and Holbrook Jackson 
accepted invitations. 

The Club was active at this time in giving concerts for such worthy 
causes as the Gateforth Hall Hospital for Consumption and the 
Wetherby Nurses’ Association. For the Gateforth concert the arts sub- 
committee prepared the posters, Archibald Ramsden sold the reserved 
seats and the Albert Hall was taken. Seven hundred programmes were 
printed and sold in the street at 3d each. The patrons of the concert were 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Judges of Assize, the Earl of 
Harewood, Lord Allerton and local members of Parliament. 
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At this and other concerts all Savages present sat on the stage at the 
rising of the curtain and remained there throughout the evening. Us- 
ually in chorus they began with their war song, words and music 
composed by members of the Club. I hope that this will bear repetition 
though I cannot sing it. 

“When we launch our light bark on the silvery lake 

That dimples and breaks into smiles in our wake 

We have left far behind the dwellings of men 

We have traversed the forest, the lake and the fen 

While we sweeten our toil with a tale and a song 

Or rest while the waves waft us bravely along 

From island to island like seabirds we roam 

The waves are our path, the world is our home 

ju-vi val-le-ra.”’ 

Other concerts were given, for the Yorkshire Union of Artists, and for 
the Leeds Lifeboat Saturday Fund. The venue for these concerts was the 
City Art Gallery. 

There were occasions when a concert was given for the benefit of the 
Club. This occurred in Settle in June 1910. The concert was advertised 
by posters made by Club members and the proceeds were divided among 
the Savages to cover their expenses, each one’s share not to exceed ten 
shillings and the surplus to go to club funds. The rector of Giggleswick 
on this occasion sent an invitation to the Chief and his Braves to see his 
church. They drove to the rectory in their wagonette and the rector 
gave them cider in his garden and an amusing historical account of the 
church. The concert opened with the war song with the curtain down. 
The minutes say that Brave Pierce had specially painted a most effect- 
ive scene which was enthusiastically admired by all. The Chief and 
Ex-Chief were in full war paint and other Savages in full feather. The 
house repeatedly demanded encores. The Chief was determined to get 
through twenty items by 10 0’clock. They stayed at local hotels, spend- 
ing six shillings per head for tea, bed and breakfast. Next moming they 
set off for Malham over the moors. The day was brilliantly fine and the 
heat nearly killed half the tribe. 

It was love for our incomparable Dales, their people, their churches, 
which inspired the Savages. They owed this interest for many years to 
their Chief, Edmund Bogg. He was the author of more than a dozen 
volumes, a self-made scholar and antiquarian. One of his best known 
works is A Thousand Miles in Wharfedale, a description of a tour by a 
party of artists along its banks and tributaries from Cawood to Camfell, 
illustrated by Gilbert Foster, Owen Bowen and others. In the Thoresby 
Society’s library there is a copy of Bogg’s Richmondshire with the 
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inscription — ‘‘Presented to Walter A. Hobson by the author, Edmund 
Bogg, for the Thoresby Society’. 

Bogg was always present at the pow-wows, the meetings and the 
encampments. A favourite place of resort was Castley, a small village 
by the Wharfe under the shadow of the railway viaduct on the line to 
Harrogate. Bogg had acquired the old Manor House there, where he 
wrote his guide books. Nearby was a large semi-wild neglected orchard 
where they loved to ramble, when 

“The full juiced apple, waxing over mellow 

Drops in a silent autumn night”. 

His writing had a reverential and ecstatic quality which may not 
appeal today. .Bogg was an autocrat and by 1907 there were occasions 
when he was criticised for such small misdemeanours as failure to 
arrange an extension of the licence in order that a hot-pot supper could 
be arranged. 

Interest in the Club began to evaporate and at a meeting on 12 
February 1908 the old Club was disbanded and a new Club was formed 
consisting of the original or Foundation Members. At the meeting at 
which the new constitution was approved the minutes conclude with 
the remark, ““The meeting was of such a boisterous character it was 
impossible for the Scribe to enter the minutes in the usual manner”. 
Bogg was confirmed as Chief. These events seem to have restored the 
Club and later in the year there were only three vacancies in the Club’s 
membership. | 

Also at this time there is the first mention of the special dress which 
the Savages wore at their pow-wows and concerts. Kester, a prominent 
member of the Club, brought with him to a meeting of Braves samples 
of feathered head-dresses such as he thought would add to the distinc- 
tion of the club, without losing for it any of its dignity — one for the 
Chief, Scribe and Treasure Hunter, another for the Braves and a third 
for the Savages. 

It seems likely that this concentration on externals masked an inner 
infirmity and a failing appeal. There is in the minutes of March 1907 a 
letter to the Chief: 

“Dear Chief, 

After consideration of the proceedings last evening I have come to 

the conclusion that I cannot conscientiously remain a member of the 

committee of the club as at present constituted. We as a committee 
are entrusted by the members with the business part of the club as 
distinguished from the usual social and artistic element displayed in 
the pow-wows. The business part, as evidenced in committee, has 
been a travesty throughout and I should lose my respect as a 
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businessman if I were to continue to countenance it, and | should 

deserve the censure of members who have put me in office. 

Please accept my resignation as Treasure Hunter.” 

The Savage Club was founded to escape the thraldom of business life 
but it had to make terms with the hostile world. 

The eclipse of Bogg was approaching. At the meeting in October 1908 
the Chief vacated the chair and for the first time since the formation of 
the Club on the original lines, laid aside with dignity the feathers of 
office and sat amongst the tribe as one of themselves, nothing more 
than a humble Savage awaiting events; but he was re-elected amidst 
much rejoicing. 

A year later there was a ballot for the election of Chief. Caldwell 
Spruce the sculptor was elected the first new Chief and it was decided 
that no one should hold this office more than a year. It was decided that 
Bogg would have the title of T’owd Chief and be made an honorary life 
member, and also that a Club badge in gold should be presented to him. 

The last meeting recorded in the minutes was on 11 October 1912. 

It seems that the Club faded out at the time of the first World War. In 
1921 an effort was made to revive it. Owen Bowen was the last Chief but 
he was advancing in years and the movement had lost its momentum 
and just faded away. When Bogg died in November 1931, aged 81, his 
obituaries described him as the honoured chief of the old Savage Club, 
so its death knell had been sounded by this time. 

The Leeds Savage Club adopted the name of its London cousin, and 
gave meaning to its name through the ceremonial head dress and robes 
which the London club never did. Man has been haunted by the idea of 
the noble savage since Rousseau, and doubtless this club was an expres- 
sion of that feeling. It provided a forum for writers and artists and 
musicians of the day but the Leeds Savages did not confine themselves 
to a private world. They felt a social mission also, and these talented 
men made a valuable contribution to the life of the community with 
their concerts and recitals for good causes. 

They camped in Dales villages and entertained the locals in village 
halls and pubs at a time when there were few pleasures to be had in the 
countryside and the farm labourer had little money to spend. 

They loved the open air and they would walk from the Canal Gardens 
in Roundhay to Bardsey on a June evening to see its Saxon church 
tower. They cared much for the antiquities of the region and some gave 
their hearts and minds to the Thoresby Society. They illustrated the 
admirable and popular guide books written by the Chief. 

Life, in its human aspect, is often ugly. The Savage Club helped to 
transmute it and to give it glitter and variety. 


THE ‘“‘WILD INDIAN SAVAGES” IN LEEDS 
by 
COLIN G. CALLOWAY 


IN APRIL 1818 there arrived in Leeds a party of seven North American 
Indians. The purpose of their visit was to exhibit their native customs 
to the people of the city for payment. However, the visit also served to 
add fuel to the already bitter rivalry which existed between the Leeds 
Mercury and the Leeds Intelligencer, and press coverage of the event 
reveals more about the English commentators than it does anything of 
value about the Indians who attracted the publicity. 

The Indians, Senecas from the shores of Lake Erie in western New 
York State, had made a contract at Buffalo to come over to England, 
and were under the charge of two profit-minded Americans: one Walter 
Bringham and a certain Augustus Carleton Fox, an ex-Indian trader 
who acted as interpreter during the tour. The American press had noted 
the party’s departure from Buffalo for New York in December 1817, 
reporting that they were to sail for Liverpool and exhibit themselves in 
all the important towns in England, before proceeding to Paris and, 
probably, the grand tour through Europe. At this stage in their journey 
the Indians were described as “‘fine-looking active young men”’ who 
would undoubtedly afford the Europeans ‘‘a very novel and interesting 
exhibition”, which was more favourable comment than they were to 
receive from certain quarters within the next six months.* 

Once at sea, the Indians may have had doubts about the wisdom of 
their undertaking when the brig in which they were sailing ran into 
stormy seas. In the alarming circumstances, their “‘great patience and 
composure of mind” which evoked comment from the press, was prob- 
ably a typically Indian affectation of stoicism in the presence of more 
agitated white fellow-passengers, rather than stemming from the con- 
viction that they were ‘“‘under the care of the Great Spirit.’’? Nor, it 
seems, did the Great Spirit protect the natives from being treated like 
chattels by their managers once they had arrived in England. Reaching 
Liverpool on 3] January 1818, the party was exhibited there, and then 


1The Times, 13 Jan. 1818. 
* Leeds Mercury, 25 Apr. 1818. 
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in Manchester, before coming to Leeds where their appearance was 
heralded both in the newspapers and in broadsheets.* 

It was not only the tour managers who recognised that the Indians 
would be a source of interest to the people of Leeds. There was, of 
course, the basic curiosity appeal of such a show. The Leeds Intellig- 
encer publicized the exhibition of these “wild Indian savages” in much 
the same way as it had advertised the exhibition of a menagerie held in 
Boar Lane two months earlier. However, to many people in England 
the Indian was not a totally unknown quantity at this time. Indeed, the 
Mohawk chieftain Teyoninhokerawen, or Captain John Norton, was 
accounted the personal friend of William Wilberforce, Sir Walter Scott, 
and the Duke of Northumberland. George Canning, too, had concerned 
himself with the chief’s affairs when the latter had been in England in 
1804-5, engaged in translating the Gospel of St. John into Mohawk 
under the auspices of Wilberforce.° 

In fact, visits of Indians to England were a fairly regular occurrence, 
especially during the eighteenth century when they had been of con- 
siderable military importance in the wilderness wars in the American 
colonies. Whereas the Indians might come to solicit religious instruc- 
tion, military protection, or material favour, from the government or 
monarch, the authorities were not blind to the opportunities thus 
presented of impressing the natives with British power. (Similarly, 
American policy would later encourage Indian leaders to visit the 
“Great White Father” in Washington where they would acquire a 
proper sense of the futility of fighting against the United States.) In 
1710 had occurred the famous visit of the five Mohawk “kings” to 
Queen Anne; there had been Cherokee delegations in 1730 and again in 
1762 and 1764; and Governor Oglethorpe had brought over a Creek chief 
in 1734. The Six Nations of the Iroquois had been represented in 1766 
and again in 1775 when the Mohawk chieftain Joseph Brant had 
become friendly with Boswell and the Earl of Warwick, and had had his 
portrait painted by George Romney. Ten years later, after the revolu- 

® Caroyn Thomas Foreman, Indians Abroad, 1493-1938 (University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, 1943), 121-22. 

“Leeds Intelligencer, 13 Apr. 1818; 9 Feb. 1818. 
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tion, Brant was back, this time to solicit help for his people, who found 
themselves in dire straits after the war, and (which caused the govern- 
ment more than a little embarrassment), to discover just how much 
help the Indians could expect from Britain in the event of renewed war 
with the United States. Nevertheless, Brant again received a flattering 
reception, especially from the officers with whom he had fought during 
the war. In addition, he had been burdened with presents, including a 
silver snuff box from Charles James Fox; he had met Sheridan, Burke, 
George II] and Queen Charlotte; and the Prince of Wales had taken him 
on some of his “‘rambles’’. The Creeks and Cherokees sent a delegation 
in 1790-91, while their interests were promoted in the periodic visits to 
London of a former American loyalist who masqueraded as an Indian 
chief, and attracted considerable publicity around the turn of the 
century. Norton, too, was a frequent visitor to both England and 
Scotland, and in 1821 John Brant, the son of Joseph, became the third 
generation of his family to have visited the kingdom.® 

While The Times and the Gentleman’s Magazine, for example, kept 
their readers informed as to how the Indians were faring in their wars 
against the United States, even if it was only in the form of extracts 
from the American papers, there existed, too, a body of fictional litera- 
ture from which people could form some opinions, however misguided, 
about the American Indian.’ Moreover, there is abundant evidence of 
the attraction of the Indian way of life to those white people who came 
into contact with it.* How much greater, then, would be the appeal of, 
and the excitement generated by accounts of, an idyllic savage exis- 
tence, unrestricted by the artificial control imposed by civilised soci- 
ety, to Englishmen who would never have to experience its harsher 
reality? 

In many cases, therefore, it was a reflection of existing interest that 
any Indian visitors were the subject of coverage in the newspapers. 
While the British press tended to label all Indians as “‘kings’’ (thus 
immediately conveying a mistaken impression of Indian society to the 
people of England) or ‘‘chiefs’’, and while the apparent innocence and 
simplicity of the native visitor could be used as a convenient instru- 
ment for satirizing contemporary society it was nonetheless recognized 
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that a visiting Indian was in himself a source of interest and profit, and 
the Leeds newspapers responded accordingly. 

Wright’s Intelligencer heralded the arrival of the Indians under the 
headline WILD INDIAN SAVAGES, and announced that these extra- 
ordinary human beings would be on show every evening of that week 
(and by special request, on certain afternoons) at the Concert Room in 
Albion Street. The great attraction of this ‘unique and novel Enter- 
tainment” was the fact that it was “‘a natural and simple Illustration of 
the Native Manners and Customs, of a Nation totally uncivilised, but 
who, from the pure and unsophisticated Dictates of Nature, look up 
with Confidence to the Great Spirit for Protection here, and immortal 
Felicity hereafter’’.* 

Five days later, the Mercury went even further, following its 
announcement of the performances with a review of their contents. A 
war dance and declaration of war by a band of Wyandot Indians — how 
they came to be there is a mystery — was followed by a mock battle in 
which one of the Senecas was killed and scalped. This defeat induced 
the Senecas to sue for peace, and, after a council, a truce was con- 
cluded, with the symbolic burying of the hatchet and smoking of peace 
pipes. The show was then rounded off with the singing of ‘‘National 
Songs’, a peace dance, and a display of marksmanship with the bow 
and arrow. From out of all this was somehow to emerge “‘a faithful and 
correct Representation” of their native customs. The paper felt obliged 
to point out that, though the Indians had no beards nor any hair on 
their chests, this was in no way asign ofa lack of masculine qualities on 
their part. On the contrary, they were manly, courageous and brave, 
and the grandfather of the present chief had been noted for his valour in 
the British service. The Mercury then proceeded to declare that this was 
the first instance of wild Indians having been introduced into the 
kingdom. This was totally untrue, since the Senecas were neither the 
first nor particularly wild. Perhaps, however, it was the first time that 
supposedly savage Indians had been paraded around England purely for 
profit, rather than coming for political, military, or spiritual reasons. 
In any case, Bringham and Fox must have been pleased, following their 
success in Liverpool and Manchester, to see the Concert Room filling up 
each evening between seven and eight o’clock, at one or two shillings 
per head.’ 

After a week, the exhibition was still attracting packed houses every 
night, which the Intelligencer found understandable since ‘‘a Scene so 
novel, and consonant to Nature, merits the Attention of those who are 
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desirous of deriving Pleasure and Instruction from the Contemplation 
of the various wonderful Productions with which this terrestrial Globe 
abounds.”’ 

Moreover,that paper would have us believe that, although the 
Seneca nation had doubtless existed for centuries, yet their manners 
and customs remained completely unchanged, the Indians seeming 
‘happy in their original Simplicity’.™ 

Since this insistence that the Senecas were savages, untouched by 
civilization and contented with their natural lot, formed a major part 
of the press coverage of their visit, it is worth having a brief look at the 
Seneca nation to see how far, by 1818, they merited such descriptions. 

The Senecas, the most populous of the Six Nations comprising the 
once powerful and politically important Iroquois Confederacy, had 
had, by this time, about two centuries of contact with white civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, the Iroquois wars of expansion against neighbouring 
tribes in the mid-seventeenth century had been largely under the 
stimulus of Europeans’ trade.” In the colonial wars they had been 
allied with the Dutch and then the English, against the French. After a 
brief revolt against British rule, the Senecas, along with most of the Six 
Nations, fought as Britain’s allies during the American Revolution, 
carrying out extensive raids on the rebel frontiers. For their pains they 
suffered devastation of their crops and villages at the hands of an 
American expedition in 1779, and abandonment by Britain in the peace 
treaty of 1783. Whereas Brant’s Mohawks removed to Canada and 
British asylum after the war, most Senecas remained in the United 
States and endeavoured to come to terms with their new masters. 
Consequently, when war was renewed between Britain and the United 
States in 1812, the Senecas generally rejected British and Indian over- 
tures to join them, and eventually the New York Iroquois came to 
reverse their historic military role and took sides with the crown’s 
énemy.7? 

Well before the Seneca visit to Leeds, therefore, the tribe was only too 
well acquainted with white civilization, and, far from being happy in 
their native state, were facing the usual problems of declining popula- 
tion, increasing losses of land, drunkenness, disease, disunity, and loss 
of culture, identity and dignity. Even the religious movement which 
was gaining ground among the Seneca at this time, and bringing some- 
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thing of a cultural revival in its wake, was based on a mixture of native 
beliefs and Quaker teachings. 

Nevertheless, the Leeds press and public preferred to believe that 
their seven Indians were true savages who had never been exposed to 
the blessings of civilization. The opportunities for good works pre- 
sented by the unspoilt minds of the Indians appeared limitless, and the 
natives became the objects of the benevolent intentions of Quakers and 
other persons interested in their welfare, and were even supplied with 
books so that they might learn to read. The Indians, we are told, were 
extremely grateful, and well pleased at the attention shown to them by 
their friends in Leeds. Moreover, aided by the laudable efforts of Mr. 
Fox, the interpreter, they apparently made good progress in their les- 
sons. 

The Mercury, after listing the names, ages, and marital status of the 
Indians, then printed a conversation between ‘‘a Gentleman”’ and the 
Chief, Long Horns, on the benefits to be gained from being able to read 
English, and the Bible in particular. The gentleman, it seems, more 
than held his own in what passed for Indian eloquence, punctuating his 
speech to his “‘Brother’’ with a suitable number of allusions to the 
“Great Spirit’, ‘rising of the sun”, and so forth. The Indian, at least, 
was duly impressed, as shortly afterwards the Senecas formed them- 
selves into a study class on the lines of the Lancasterian system, the 
chief being made monitor under the superintendence of the interpreter. 
To the Mercury, no more pleasing scene could be exhibited than to 
behold an Indian chief, previously little removed in his nature from the 
beasts of the forest, laying down his tomahawk and teaching his war- 
riors the rudiments of the English language.” 

At this point, the Mercury produced another of its anonymous “‘gent- 
lemen”’ who suggested that a public “talk” or council should be held 
with the Indians in the Music Hall on the afternoon of Monday, 27 
April, the date set for the Senecas’ final performance. He recommended 
that the audience, which would probably number some four hundred, 
should be treated to accounts of the Indians’ way of life, a couple of 
speeches, and a demonstration of the progress made by them in learning 
the English alphabet. Moreover, the Indians should each be presented 
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with a Bible by the Leeds Auxiliary Bible Society, and be made to 
understand that Christians of every denomination wished them well 
and hoped that they would introduce their brethren to Christian pre- 
cepts and principles when they returned home. The Mercury made no 
attempt to reconcile this implied ignorance of Christianity on the part 
of the Senecas with the statement made earlier in the same issue that 
the tribe had been greatly attached to the Quakers for over a century. 
Instead, the paper expressed the hope that the gentleman’s benevolent 
wish would be fulfilled and that the necessary steps would promptly be 
taken to carry the plan into effect.’ 

With Edward Baines and his paper supporting the scheme, it was, 
perhaps, not surprising that the next issue of the Mercury was able to 
carry a report on the Indian council, which took place in a hall filled to 
overflowing. Among the crushed but “‘highly respectable” assemblage 
was a considerable number of ministers of the Society of Friends. The 
seven Indians, decked out in native splendour for the occasion, were 
placed at the head of a long table, around which also sat some of the 
more elderly members of the audience, while the room was thronged 
with people of every religious persuasion, united in a common feeling 
of friendly benevolence towards the ‘‘Strangers from the Wilderness”’. 
While anyone acquainted with the eloquence of the famed Seneca 
orator, Red Jacket, the diplomatic leadership of Cornplanter, the 
religious code of the Seneca prophet, Handsome Lake, and the nation’s 
membership in the most advanced native polity north of Mexico,*’ 
might have hesitated to label them “the least polished tribe in North 
America”, the Mercury was more concerned with the literary effect to 
be gained by portraying these “‘least polished” savages as sitting at the 
same table as, and conferring with ‘‘the Citizens of the most polished 
and enlightened nation.”’ 

To begin the proceedings, the-speeches of the Seneca Chief to the 
Quakers, and their reply, were read by the Rev. W. Eccles and trans- 
lated by the interpreter. The Intelligencer, however, in its report of the 
same event, denied that the speeches were translated, maintaining 
that the savages had not understood a single word. The Indians being 
called upon to give some account of their traditions and customs, Long 
Horns rose and addressed the meeting ‘“‘with a good deal of dignity and 
natural eloquence’’; though how much of his eloquence survived the 
interpreter’s translation is questionable. After expressing his gratitude 
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for the kind treatment they had received in Leeds, and, perhaps not 
surprisingly, his pleasure at seeing so large an audience and so many 
ministers of religion present, the Chief proceeded to give an account of 
Seneca religious beliefs and traditions. The fact that his account of the 
creation was clearly a mixture of native mythology and the Genesis 
story as taught by white people drew no comment from the Mercury’s 
reporter. However, Mr. Nicholl, a Methodist preacher, was not, it 
seems, so easily convinced, and he began to question the Indian further 
about his religion. At this, Long Horns took umbrage, protesting at 
being asked questions to which he had already given answers and, after 
a brief additional statement of religious beliefs, the proceedings were 
hurried on to an exhibition of the progress made by the Indians in 
learning the alphabet. The Intelligencer’s comment on the incident 
was to express disappointment that no sooner had Long Horns declared 
that his people believed in the existence of a Great Spirit than “‘the 
Interpreter summarily extinguished the New Light which was thus 
beginning to pour in upon us, by announcing that ‘if any questions were 
put to the Chief respecting his religion, he would be sure to GET INTOA 
GREAT PASSION!’ ’’. While Indians were notoriously reticent about 
their religion, it must be said that the whole episode sounds suspici- 
ously as if the Chief had been briefed beforehand on what to say to suit 
the audience and that his beliefs would not stand up to cross- 
examination. Nor did the now hostile Intelligencer derive any joy from 
the Indians’ display of their newly-acquired knowledge of the English 
language, since this consisted of simply mouthing the letters of the 
alphabet. After Mr. Eccles, secretary to the Leeds Auxiliary Bible 
Society, had given each Indian a copy of the Bible, the Chief’s brother- 
in-law gave an address of thanks on behalf of himself and his fellows for 
their gifts and kind treatment, and the meeting broke up “and every 
individual departed highly gratified by the singular but interesting 
scene which had been exhibited; and probably disposed to think better, 
and more kindly of this singular race of men’’.*® 

The Indian council may indeed have stimulated interest in the 
natives, although the correspondent to the Mercury who declared that 
the spectacle had illustrated the need for missions to the heathen and 
expressed the hope that the visiting Senecas might be the means of 
introducing improvements among their countrymen, was one “W.E.”; 
more than likely the Rev. W. Eccles who had participated in the 
“talk. 


*® Leeds Mercury, 2 May 1818, Leeds Intelligencer, 4 May 1818. 
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Wright’s Intelligencer, which had initially carried favourable 
notices of the Indian exhibitions, seemed to lose interest in the affair as 
Edward Baines and his Whig paper took over the publicity. Yet, as we 
have seen, the Indian council was not allowed to pass without com- 
ment by the Tory organ. The latter denounced the “public talk”’ as “‘as 
neat ahumbug on John Bull as we remember”. It had, it said, had two 
objects: ‘‘first and chiefly to raise the wind” and secondly, to afford an 
opportunity for such prominent men as Baines and Mr. Holmes the 
auctioneer to parade around with their new found Indian brethren. 
The “brotherly greetings” which were exchanged must, continued the 
Intelligencer, have been truly cordial, as well as edifying to the spec- 
tators, had it not been for the fact that they could not understand one 
another. Moreover, the paper reckoned that it had been possible to 
perceive “the particular partialities of the different gentlemen’’. The 
Indian named Little Bear regarded the auctioneer with particular com- 
placency, while Long Horns (who apparently had the look of an Indian 
cut-throat) said he thought “the Jacobin Editor” was a great man. 
Baines duly appreciated the compliment while glorying, if we are to 
believe the Intelligencer, in his new Indian name of Ned-di-ba-ins or 
Long Lugs! Meanwhile, Sag-was-kin-ase, whose name meant “‘T Like 
Her’, was, appropriately enough, directing his attentions towards the 
ladies present, and Two Guns seemed more concerned with estimating 
the number in the audience “with the view, no doubt, of checking the 
money-taker at the door!’’. The whole performance, thought the Intel- 
ligencer, was a fantastic “‘raree show” rather than a serious attempt to 
instruct the Indians in religious principles. 

More worrying to the Tory editor was the fact that few of the audi- 
ence had condescended to uncover when the band played the national 
anthem, despite a call of ‘Hats off”’ from the gallery: ‘““Quere— Amongst 
the lessons which the Great Council wished the Red Men to carry back 
to their wilds, did they mean to teach them that certain White Men, in 
the plenitude of childish arrogance, are proud of every opportunity to 
show disrespect, if not disaffection, to their King?” 

The proceeds of the exhibition amounted to about £40, which, the 
writer justly noted, was the main object of the performance. The 
Intelligencer had nothing against itinerant exhibitions of savages as 
such, much less against genuine philanthropy, but, “We also trust, 
that, in every town in which they [the Indians] may shew themselves, 
our brother Journalists will use their. best exertions to prevent RELIG- 
ION from being made the PRETEXT of exhibitions which are so debas- 
ing, if not irreverent and indecent, and the real objects of which are, 
the gratification of CUPIDITY in the proprietors of the concern — and of 
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SPIRITUAL PRIDE — FANATICISM — ORATORICAL VANITY — and 
CREDULOUS CURIOSITY, in a large proportion of the assemblage’’.”° 

The rivalry between the two Leeds newspapers was nothing new: it 
had already existed for a dozen years by 1818. Before Baines took over, 
there had been no editorial comment on political events in the Mer- 
cury, but that ended in 1806-7 when Baines openly espoused the cause 
of the Whigs, his rival that of the Tories, during the bitterly contested 
Yorkshire elections. The rivalry was heightened by the fact that, during 
the first two decades of the nineteenth century, the Intelligencer felt 
obliged to make a series of.improvements in an effort to keep pace with 
the Mercury, and, no doubt, as in the case of the Seneca visit, Baines’s 
tendency to interfere in almost every question of public interest aggra- 
vated existing jealousy. Indeed, it does seem likely that Baines, in order 
to fulfil his role of liberal reformer, felt called upon to follow the 
example of that other great Yorkshire reformer of his time in directing 
his benevolent attentions towards, and cultivating the friendship of, 
some American Indians. The Intelligencer naturally denounced such 
publicity seeking, but Baines was already accustomed to the attacks of 
the Tory press which he was to endure for some twenty years. Abuse, he 
declared, came naturally to Wright, and the real reason for his rival’s 
virulence in this case was, he said, not without some jusification, 
jealousy. For “if he thinks that a rival has been preferred to himself, as 
was the case with the Indians, his ire boils over and foams outrageously 
in the frothy columns of his Newspaper’’.”? 

The Senecas were by no means the first American natives to come to 
England. Nor were they the last: in 1930, for instance, another delega- 
tion of Six Nations Indians arrived, were unable to see the king, and 
ended up drinking tea and smoking the peace pipe with members of 
Parliament on the Terrace at Westminster.” Yet, whereas earlier visits 
had tended to be of some political importance, by 1818 the interna- 
tional situation had changed considerably. Britain had again, in effect, 
abandoned her red allies after the war of 1812, and continued visits by 
Indians now became a cause of embarrassment to the government. The 
Creek Chief, Hidlis Hadjo, who had figured prominently in British 
plans for an expedition against the Gulf coast prior to the defeat at New 
Orleans, came to England to solicit help, but, after waiting in vain for 
an audience, was sent back to Florida, albeit laden with gifts, where he 
was later captured and hanged by the Americans. 1818 saw the reper- 
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cussions of the Arbuthnott affair in Florida, from which it became clear 
that Britain would take no steps to protect her former allies from 
American expansion, and that she had washed her hands of the 
Indians. That same year, as the Senecas toured England, a Chief of the 
Seminole Indians, who were then at war with the United States, came 
to England for help but was prohibited from even coming ashore, and 
the Navy was instructed not to grant passage in future to any Indians 
with similar intentions.” 

1818 was, therefore, perhaps a fitting time for the visit to England of a 
group of American Indians, who came not to secure military aid or 
political protection but simply to provide entertainment and to make 
money. In many ways, Bringham and Fox’s Seneca tour was a forerun- 
ner of the wild west show popularized by William F. (‘Buffalo Bill’’) 
Cody towards the end of the century. 

As a final comment on the episode, it may be worth noting that in 
1820 there was published in Leeds a History of North America; compris- 
ing a Geographical and Statistical View of the United States, and of the 
British Canadian Possessions; including a great variety of important 
information on the subject of emigrating to that country. Printed by 
Davies and Company of Vicar Lane, and embellished with maps and 
illustrations, this work was a digest of facts, gathered together for the 
guidance of prospective emigrants. Besides useful hints, and informa- 
tion about America, the book contained a section on the condition of 
the Indians living in the United States at the time, including a lengthy 
paragraph on the Seneca, of whom a brief history was given. The editor 
added no comment as to the fact that there had been Senecas in Leeds, 
and elsewhere in the country, only two years previously. The omission 
may have been due to ignorance or negligence on the part of the editor; 
or the reason may have been that he did not consider that the Seneca 
exhibition merited mention in a work whose readers presumably 
wished to know what America and its native inhabitants were really 
iike.** 
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A VICTORIAN CITY MISSION: 
THE UNITARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL PROG- 
RESS IN HOLBECK AND NEW WORTLEY, 1844-78 


by 
E. A. ELTON, M.A. 


‘Instead of your missionary being the only domestic visitor of a religious 
persuasion, which was the Case in our district but a few years ago, I am glad 
to report that there are now no less than three town missionaries, one 
scripture reader, and one denominational missionary, besides regular 
ministers and a host of deacons and class leaders of all the churches and 
chapels in the neighbourhood.”’ 

(Unitarian Domestic Missionary’s Report, 1866) 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY WAS a characteristic feature of life in the new 
industrial towns and villages of mid-Victorian England. Edward Par- 
sons, writing in 1835, had attributed the success of the nonconformists 
in the West Riding to the fact that local missionary and other societies 
had been established in almost every village.* The term missionary was 
used to describe a variety of religious activities. What Parsons most 
likely had in mind was the work of the evangelist and the distributor of 
tracts and the setting up of Sabbath preaching stations. From the 1840s 
and 1850s, however, the term could be used to describe a type of work 
which was more analogous to that of the modern social worker. 
Ata meeting of the congregation of the Mill Hill Unitarian Chapel on 
25 February 1844 it was decided to establish a domestic mission.” The 
alm was “‘to assist in the diffusion of religion and morality among the 
poor of Leeds, to promote education, temperance, cleanliness and com- 
fort in their homes, to extend consolation, advice and assistance to 
them in time of sickness and trouble, and to aid in the general amelior- 
ations of their habits and moral and physical condition.” It was further 
decided to procure the services of a missionary (or missionaries accord- 
ing to the resources of the society) and to assign him to a district in the 
town where his labours appeared to be most required. The man 
appointed would be expected to visit the neglected poor as a religious 
friend and minister in their own homes. The Reverend Charles Wick- 


* Edward Parsons, History of Leeds and the Manufacturing District (1834), Vol. 2, 19. 
? Mill Hill Chapel Subscription Book 1844. (In custody of Mill Hill Chapel.) 
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steed and Hamer Stansfeld Esquire, mayor of Leeds, headed the list of 
those who promised “to subscribe annually in aid of this benevolent 
object.” 

The second half of the eighteenth century had not been the best time 
for rational dissenters. It has been estimated that between 1740 and 
1820 there were about thirty-two congregations in Yorkshire “‘tainted”’ 
with Unitarianism or Arianism. At the end of that period only sixteen 
remained.* Unlike the Independents (Congregationalists) and Bap- 
tists, who were more receptive to the influence of the Evangelical 
Revival, the Unitarians became cut off from the main stream of religi- 
ous life in England. By the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
however, Unitarianism was undergoing a distinct revival. 

In Leeds two chapels were recognizably Unitarian in outlook at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Mill Hill and Call Lane, both 
founded in the seventeenth century. Call Lane was noted for its Arian- 
ism. It was not regarded as being so thoroughly Unitarian as Mill Hill 
where, from 1767 to 1773, the minister had been the influential Joseph 
Priestley. Theology apart, Mill Hill was the more distinctive. Through- 
out the nineteenth century it was the spiritual home of a remarkable 
collection of families and individuals, many of whom were prominent 
in manufacturing, commerce and the professions. A good many were to 
play a prominent part in the political and social life of the town, 
especially after the repeal of the anti-dissenter legislation in 1828 and 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act in 1835.* For example, 
the cause of popular education in Holbeck was well served by a number 
of leading Unitarians. John Marshall senior, prosperous flax spinner 
and active member of the Mill Hill congregation until about 1818, 
provided day and evening schools for his own and other Holbeck work- 
ers.° Joseph Lupton, stuff merchant, was one of the founders of the 
undenominational Holbeck and New Wortley Zion Sunday School.® Sir 
James Kitson, ironmaster and keen supporter of mechanics’ institutes, 
was a founder and trustee of the Holbeck Mechanics Institute estab- 
lished in 1858.7 Sir Edwin Gaunt, cap manufacturer, town councillor 
and later mayor of Leeds, was actively involved with the Zion schools 
and the Holbeck Temperance Society. 


3]. F. Goodchild and F. Walker, Unitarianism in Yorkshire (1962), 17. 

4 Mill Hill Chapel furnished many leading members of the Leeds Town Council in the first 
generation after 1835. See E. P. Hennock, Fit and Proper Persons (1973), 221-2. 

> W. G. Rimmer, Marshall’s of Leeds, Flax-Spinners 1788-1886, 105-110. 

* A Sermon preached in memory of Joseph Lupton at Mill Hill Chapel by Charles Hargrove 
(1894), 19 (Thoresby Society Library). 

7In Memory of James Kitson, Ist Baron Airedale (1911), 5 (Thoresby Society Library). 
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An important element in the Unitarian revival in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century was the rediscovery of an older tradition of 
social usefulness, a manifestation of which was the setting up of 
Unitarian domestic missions in a number of cities. The idea came from 
America and societies were established in Manchester (1833), Lon- 
don(1835), and Liverpool (1836).* It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that one should have been established in Leeds. The town was crying 
out for improvement in the 1830s and 1840s. The decade between the 
cholera outbreak of 1832 and the passing of the Leeds Improvement Act 
of 1844 saw the demise of the Vestry and the Improvement Commission 

and the creation of the new Corporation. It was a decade in which the 
Leeds Statistical Society was founded and many enquiries set in motion 
and evidence collected. The Mill Hill decision to set up a Domestic 
Mission Society must be seen against the background of these develop- 
ments. 

The first six years of the mission’s history remain rather obscure. One 
Holbeck Unitarian reflected in 1872 that they had commenced life “in a 
very humble way about twenty eight years ago in an old weaving shed 
near Holbeck Bridge’ and met for eight years in that “uncomfortable 
and inconvenient room.’ Another source suggests that they first met 
in a room over the shop of Greaves the druggist near Holbeck Bridge at a 
rental of £10 per annum.’® Initially, no formal provision for public 
worship appears to have been made, perhaps on the understanding that 
there was to be no proselytization and nothing resembling Methodist 
evangelism." The first missionary was Mr. John Mill, a somewhat 
enigmatic and controversial figure who became the focus of a bitter 
sectarian quarrel at the undenominational Zion Sunday School at New 
Wortley — a school with which Unitarians had been associated since its 
inception in the early 1830s. According to the historian of the Zion 
schools * Mill fell foul of the Wesleyan Methodist element amongst the 
trustees in 1845. He was reputedly the author of a Unitarian pamphlet 
“St. Dunstan’s Tongs, the personal existence of the Devil disproved,” 
and Wesleyans were allegedly responsible for reporting him to the 
Committee of Council on Education for proselytizing. As a result, on 25 
March of that year, Kay-Shuttleworth wrote to the chairman of the 


*R. V. Holt, The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress (1952), 337. 

° Holbeck Domestic Mission Minute Book (In custody of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds.) 

*°W. L. Schroeder, Mill Hill Chapel 1674-1924, 59. 

“1H. L. Short makes this point in C. G. Bolamet al., The English Presbyterians (1968), 262. 

2B. A. Kilburn, ‘“‘Annals of Zion Schools’’ (c. 1878) MSS 116 (2) Brotherton Library 
Special Collections. Kilburn incorporates the text of the two letters in his account, pp. 
18-25. See R. S. Mortimer, ‘‘Zion Sunday School, New Wortley,” in University of Leeds 
Review, III, No. 2, 1952, 137-143 for a useful summary of Kilburn’s ‘“‘Annals.”’ 
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trustees, Jonathan Shackleton, seeking clarification. Was sectarian 
instruction being given in a school associated with the British and 
Foreign Schools Society and in a building erected with the aid of 
parliamentary grant? Shackleton’s reply completely vindicated Mill. 
He had been given permission by the trustees to hold an evening class in 
the Zion school when it was “otherwise unoccupied”; he taught the 
three Rs and “various branches of the useful sciences’, and gave his 
services to the community entirely free of charge. Shackleton, a 
Quaker, described the Weslyan criticism as “‘sectarian intolerance” 
and insisted that Mill had in no way betrayed the confidence of the 
trusteés. 

During his six years as Unitarian domestic missionary, John Mill was 
an active member of the Leeds Redemption Society." His radical, 
Owenite sympathies may have contributed to the hostility with which 
he was being viewed in some quarters. The Redemption Society was 
formed in September 1845 and according to the historian of the 
nineteenth-century Leeds Cooperative Society, it grew out of a series of 
Sunday afternoon gatherings at the Unitarian meeting house. 
Holbeck proved fertile ground for those seeking to extend the principles 
of cooperation.” In addition to Mill, two other leading Unitarians, 
Robert Meek Carter and Edwin Gaunt, became actively engaged in the 
work.** In common with other leading Unitarians, Mill took an interest 
in the work of the Mechanics’ Institutes. In 1848 he gave a lecture to the 
Leeds branch on “The Social Condition of the Working Classes’, the 
manuscript of which was made available for loan to members of the 
Yorkshire Union.’ Mill was relieved of some of his duties in Leeds in 
1850 to enable him to preach on alternate Sundays in the villages of 
Pudsey, Stanningley and Idle, where the Unitarians had established 
village missions,’* and in the same year a new domestic missionary was 
appointed to work in Holbeck and New Wortley. 

In 1852 the mission moved into new premises in Mann’s Field. It was 
a simple building which served as both a chapel and Sunday school. The 
move marked the beginning of a new phase of the operation and by 1855 


13. F. C. Harrison, Social Reform in Victorian Leeds: The work of James Hole, (Thoresby 
Society Publications), Monograph III (1954), 3, 57. 

4G, J. Holyoake, Jubilee History of the Leeds Industrial Cooperative Society (1897), 2. 

15 For example the workpeople at Messrs. Benyon & Co., flax spinners, informed the 
working classes of Leeds in 1847 of their intention to cooperate in renting a corn mill to 
preserve themselves from ‘‘the invasion of covetous and merciless traders” and ‘‘from the 
exorbitant price of flour’. Holyoake, op. cit., 6-12. 

*® Holyoake, op. cit., 213 and 249. 

17 Annual Report of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics Institutes, 1848, p. 17. 

18 West Riding Unitarian Tract and Village Mission Society Ly (1850). (In custody of 
The Unitarian College, Manchester. ) 
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corporate life was sufficiently well-developed for the congregation to 
take a major decision about running its own affairs.’? Mann’s Field was 
that part of Holbeck which centres around the present junction of 
Holbeck Lane and Domestic Street, that is, where Holbeck borders on 
New Wortley. In the 1840s it was a growing district with a considerable 
influx of newcomers. In 1851, only 31 per cent of heads of household 
there were Holbeck born; 36 per cent were newcomers to Leeds and 
district and nearly half worked in textiles.”° There were no servants in 
the new houses on Mann’s Field. The choice of Holbeck as a base for the 
missionary’s activities is understandable. Between 1801] and 1837, the 
population of the township had risen from just over 4,000 to over 12,000 
and in the decade 1821-3] it had increased by 56 per cent. The impact of 
the Industrial Revolution had been considerable in this part of the 
south bank of the River Aire. Few could have been more conscious of its 
full blast than the incumbent of the chapelry of St. Matthews, Holbeck. 
In a joint letter to the Archbishop of York in 1835, the perpetual curate 
and his patron, the vicar of Leeds, argued strongly for a new vicarage. 
The evidence they presented provides an admirable insight into the 
changing character of this part of the borough of Leeds in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century.** The parsonage house was, at the 
time of its erection in 1744, entirely surrounded by fields. Within the 
last few years the whole adjoining land to the north and east of it had 
been covered with buildings and streets. Smoke from the factories and 
mills which had recently been established in the neighbourhood had 
become an intolerable nuisance. The garden and four acres of glebe 
adjoining the house were ‘‘greatly exposed and constantly suffering 
injury from wilful and mischievous trespassers.’’ The income from the 
meadow land had been reduced by £10 per annum “‘in consequence of 
the herbage being destroyed by smoke and numerous trespasses being 
committed on it.’’ Moreover, in endeavouring to protect his rights, the 
curate had been “‘frequently exposed to personal insults.’’ Finally, it 


*° In June 1855 Edwin Gaunt moved the following resolution at a meeting of the Holbeck 
congregation:— 

“We who are in the habit of worshipping in this chapel deem it highly desirable that we 

should form ourselves into a Church with some more definite bond of union than has 

hitherto existed amongst us, having for our object the moral and religious improvement 
of each other and of the neighbourhood in which we live, according to such plans as shall 
hereafter be approved by the congregation.”’ 

It was carried unanimously and acommittee of fifteen was then entrusted with the task of 
drawing up principles and rules for the guidance of the Holbeck Domestic Mission. Holbeck 
Domestic Mission Minute Book, 24 June 1855. 

° Census Enumerators’ Returns, St. Matthews Chapelry, Holbeck (1851). (Leeds City 
Reference Library, microfilm. ) 

71 Rev. James Layton Brown & Rev. Richard Fawcett a memorial to the Archbishop of 
York, 7 October 1835. (In custody of Leeds City Archives). 
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was pointed out that the parsonage house was at least half a mile from 
the new church (St. Matthews) which was situated in a healthy part of 
the township. All this was very inconvenient, observed the vicar of 
Leeds, in a neighbourhood “occupied by dissenters.” The property in 
question was just a stone’s throw away from Marshall Street in Little 
Holbeck, an area booming with flax spinning and engineering since the 
turn of the century, and more recently housing a lively labouring 
population. The neighbourhood was very much occupied by dissenters. 
Methodists had first established a foothold in Holbeck in 1771 when 
they registered the house of John Wilson as a place for public worship.” 
By 1826, when the remarkable Ann Carr formally applied to the arch- 
bishop to “‘lison” a building in “Brurey Field” belonging to her as a 
place for worship,”* Holbeck had attracted the attention not only of 
Wesleyans but also Kilhamites, Primitives, Protestant Methodists and 
Female Revivalists. Anglicans were adjusting to the new situation, but 
rather late. It was not until the appointment of C. T. Longley as bishop 
of the newly-created diocese of Ripon in 1837 that aserious attempt was 
made to aid the overworked and often overwhelmed parish priest.” 

There were two Unitarian domestic missionaries in the period 
1850-1878, Edward Hall to 1860 and thereafter Robert Wilkinson. Both 
men and their work are well-known to us from their annual reports 
which date from 1855.” Once a month the missionary had to report to a 
business committee at Mill Hill and a further report had to be presented 
at the annual meeting of the subscribers. The remuneration was not 
excessive — £120 per annum.”® It was a well-organized operation with 
strong financial backing from the wealthy and influential Unitarian 
families — Bucktons, Luptons, Luccocks, Oates, Stansfelds, Talbots and 
Totties. Subscriptions realized about £150 per annum and the amount 
was usually augmented by a chapel collection. A steady stream of 
clothing, goods and aid flowed into Holbeck from Mill Hill: for exam- 
ple, parcels of new and cast-off clothing, dresses, petticoats, bonnets, 
capes, shirts, stockings, quilts, patches, bundles to lend to women in 
confinement, chests of arrowroot, books for the library, and coals for 
the poor at Christmas. Donations were made to the Poor’s Purse, a 
reserve fund held by the missionary and used in times of acute distress 

22 Diocesan Faculty Book, 1768-1793 (Borthwick Institute, York). 

3 Register of Dissenters’ Meeting Houses, 1816-34 (Borthwick Institute). 

24C. T. Longley, Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ripon, (1847), p. 10. Regulations 
were drawn up for the employment of scripture readers to assist the clergy in populous 
re ee Reports of the Domestic Mission Society 1885-1878. (In custody of Unitarian 
College Manchester. ) 


26 Wilkinson’s salary, which the committee had long felt to be inadequate, was raised to 
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to help the needy. Occasionally, aid was earmarked for a special need, 
for example, ‘‘purchasing a wooden leg for a poor man and relieving 
him’”’, or for “‘sending a young man to Scarbro for the benefit of his 
health.” The annual reports from Hall and later from Wilkinson pro- 
vide fascinating glimpses into a world far removed from the homes of 
many of the Mill Hill subscribers. Year by year, for a quarter of a 
century, the writers touch upon important themes in mid-nineteenth- 
century urban history — public health, housing, the state of trade and 
employment, the temperance question, education and social 
activities, as well as aspects of religious life and worship. Of course, 
there is a good deal of repetition, moralizing and comment likely to find 
favour with the subscribers. But when due allowance is made for this, 
there remains much compassionate. and perceptive social reporting. 


Public Health. 
Parts of Holbeck were badly affected by the cholera epidemic of 1833. 
Robert Baker’s Report underlined the worst areas and the underlying 
causes.?” Edward Hall deplored the public indifference to these issues. 
He was a member of the Sanitary Committee and did everything he 
could to forward its objects. Living and working in New Wortley and 
Holbeck had convinced him that the problem had much to do with the 
irregular arrangement of the streets, badly-constructed houses crowded 
into small folds and the virtual absence of all but surface drainage. 
Where under-drainage had been attempted it was so near the surface 
that the most offensive smells were ‘“‘constantly emitted at the very 
doors.’’ Hall had no doubt why so little progress was being made. The 
difficulty in removing these evils, he maintained, was increased ten- 
fold by the fact that the principal owner of this kind of property was 
lord of the manor and he would do nothing to improve it.”* It was, 
unfortunately, many of the tenants of these older and inferior proper- 
ties who were oblivious to the need for habits of cleanliness. Recurrent 
outbreaks of cholera and fever were for this reason liable to meet with 
little resistance. Things were better in those parts of the district where 
the houses were more modern, the people as a whole more intelligent 
and respectable and the owners of property more careful in selecting 
their tenants. Reviewing the decade 1850 to 1860, Hall acknowledged 
that there was much improvement in the sanitary condition of the 
district. He recalled that when he first became missionary there was no 

27 E.g. John’s Place, the Mint and the Folly. See Robert Baker, Report of the Leeds Board of 
Health (1833), 13-14. 

*® Hugo Charles Meynell Ingram Esq., of Temple Newsam, was Lord of the Manor of 


Kirkgate-cum-Holbeck and the largest landowner in Holbeck with 157 acres: Holbeck Tithe 
Commutation (1846). 
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complete system of sewerage adopted in the town and in the mission 
district some of the most filthy and unhealthy spots could not be much 
improved “‘for the want of mains sewers into which they could be 
drained.” In 1860, the mains were still under construction and owners 
of property slow to take advantage of what had been done and to fulfil 
their part. A large part of Mann’s Field was still entirely undrained 
despite the fact that it housed a large and respectable population of 
working people. During the previous summer, as many as eleven cases 
of fever had occurred in one short street fronting a large pool of stagnant 
water. The pool had been caused by the building of a house across the 
gutter which previously conveyed water to the beck. To these homes 
and to many more in the immediate neighbourhood, there was literally 
no drainage whatsoever and all slops and refuse were thrown upon the 
surface. Some improvement there had been but Hall wished the 
authorities would enforce the Improvement Act more vigorously. 


Housing 

Hall was deeply concerned about the crowding together of large 
families in small houses. The construction of nearly all cottage houses 
was such, he maintained, that they could not be healthy even under 
the most favourable circumstances, much less so when they co-existed 
with bad sanitary arrangements. “They are built back-to-back, with no 
possibility of good ventilation, and contain a cellar for coals and food, 
the coal department being frequently tenanted with fowls, pigeons, or 
rabbits and in some cases with two or three of these. There is a room 
from 9 to 14 feet by from 10 to 12 or 14 feet to do all the cooking, washing 
and necessary work of a family, and another of the same size for all to 
sleep in.” He urged his Mill Hill subscribers to think for amoment of the 
inconvenience, the danger from a moral and physical sense when 
parents and children, young men and women, married and single, were 
crowded together in this way, with three beds in a room and barely a 
couple of square yards in the middle for the whole family to undress and 
dress in. Both Hall and Wilkinson had first hand experience of these 
conditions. Home visiting was central to their work. In 1856 Hall noted _ 
that his visits during the previous twelve months had “extended 
upwards of 4,500 and to about 300 families.”’ The problem of working- 
class housing was constantly exacerbated by fluctuations in the 
economy. Unemployment, rising food prices and inadequate wages 
frequently constrained those working-class families who sought an 
additional room. In the mid 1850s Hall noted that many who had 
obtained houses with two sleeping rooms had gone back again to those 
with only one ‘“‘on account of the lower rents.” But there was more to 
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this than just rents. The two-bedroomed houses were so badly-designed 
as to persuade some families that they were better off with their larger 
single room into which they could squeeze a number of beds. For the 
very poor, too many beds could be an embarrassment. The winter of 
1856-7 was a long and severe one. Hall knew of several families who 
had three beds but barely enough covering to keep one bed warm. He 
had been told how they coped with the problem — “‘to keep off the cold, 
parents and children to the number of five or six slept in one bed.” Hall 
was quite sure that “nothing would more effectively promote domestic 
comfort and morality than an improved plan of cottage building at a 
reasonable rent.”’ In his view the houses occupied by the “humbler 
artisans” compared unfavourably with any he had seen in many other 
large towns where land was equally dear.” 


The State of Trade and Employment. 

The reports by Hall and Wilkinson can leave no one in doubt that for 
many people, the poor and unskilled workers especially, prosperity was 
very hard to come by in the mid-Victorian period. One historian has 
argued for caution and for less optimistic statements based upon rather 
slender statistical evidence. “‘. . . each statistical year with each statis- 
tical quinquennium had its own distinct character, and most statistical 
months and weeks, if only we could know enough about them, would 
be found to have had the same.’’*° During the twenty years 1856 to 1876, 
six years appear to have been without question years of prosperity. The 
period 1864 to 1866 was one of “‘prosperity unparalleled” in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants of Holbeck. There were other goodish years 
like 1859 and 1860, but these were also years of high food prices and the 
aged and infirm derived little or no benefit. Similarly, 1861 to 1863 was 
a time of prosperity for workers in the iron trade but the woollen trade 
was depressed throughout. The really harsh years were 1858, ‘“‘a year of 
severe trial and suffering” with “‘nearly every branch of labour paralys- 
ed” and 1868 and 1869 which were “a severe trial to almost every class, 
employer and employed.” Even when things picked up in 1870, the 
after-effects still remained and, as Wilkinson pointed out, for some the 
difficulties had just begun. A working man would have to struggle hard 
to replace those articles of clothing which had long been worm out and 
no sooner had he begun to work again than he was called upon to pay 
up all arrears he might have incurred and this at once reduced him to 
“the barest and coarsest diet.” The years 1872 to 1874 were good years, 


° c.f. W. G. Rimmer “Working Men’s Cottages in Leeds, 1770—1840”’ in Thoresby Society 
Publications, XLVI (Miscellany 13), 1960, 165-99, for a more optimistic view. 
8°G. Best, Mid-Victorian Britain (1971), 23. 
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the latter Wilkinson described as ‘‘one of joyous prosperity to our wage 
receiving classes.’’ But, he noted with caution that people might not be 
so much better off because of the “rapid and exceptional rise of rents 
and many important articles of household daily consumption.” The 
years 1875 and 1876 were ones of hardship and unemployment for 
many. The streets of Holbeck were “more thronged with men and boys 
in enforced idleness than for many years back,” and households were 
“obliged to cut off many of those little luxuries which for the past few 
years of prosperity had gradually grown upon them.” 

Despite these ups and downs, things could have been much worse had 
it not been for the wide range of occupations available in Leeds. Wil- 
kinson was well aware of this fact. ‘‘Happy for us it is that we have a 
variety of industrial pursuits in our town, as wel] as an abundance of 
employment adapted for females and young people.”’ Large families 
had learned to distribute their wage earners amongst the various 
branches of industry in the district, “the woollen and flax mills, the 
sewing machine and retail shops claim the females — the forge, the 
machine shop, the loom and the gig may have their representatives 
amongst the men.” In addition to this natural cushioning against hard 
times, some working men may have alleviated their hardship by mak- 
ing small payments into the Provident Savings Bank organised by the 
mission. Whilst never ceasing to encourage this form of self-help, the 
missionary was well-aware of the hardship this might involve for some. 
Even though 1860 was relatively prosperous it was acknowledged that 
not much was paid in savings “‘owing to the length of time required to 
pay off debts incurred in the bad winters of 1858 and 1859.”’ The skilled 
workers were in a more protected situation. In 1876, when there was 
much “quiet suffering’ amongst almost every class of artisans, many of 
the out-of-work mechanics in the iron trade were receiving weekly 
support as members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 


The Temperance Question. 

Like many of their contemporaries, Hall and Wilkinson believed 
intemperance and ignorance to be the chief causes of crime both in 
juveniles and adults. So much of the suffering they encountered 
amongst the poor was attributable to excessive drinking by husbands. 
In the 1860s Wilkinson was alarmed by the rapid increase in the number 
of beer houses. In 1865 he noted that in New Wortley no fewer than ten 
houses for the sale of intoxicating drinks had been opened during the 
previous eighteen months. All these were within a few streets of his 
own house.** He was convinced that unless something was done to 


31 At this time he was residing at 44 Bruce Street. 
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check this increase all the mission’s efforts to elevate the people and 
schemes of moral and spiritual improvement would be to a great extent 
failures. Whilst praising the work of the Temperance Society, he was 
convinced that new legislation was necessary. In fact, the Leeds Tem- 
perance Society may have been in decline in the 1850s. In 1837 it had 14 
branches, 29 weekly meeting places, a periodical and a regular system 
of visiting. In 185] it had only four branches, three weekly meetings, no 
plan, no periodical and no visiting.*? The Beerhouse Act of 1830 had 
made it possible for the beer houses to flourish and the situation was not 
brought under control until the Wine and Beerhouse Act of 1869. 
Wilkinson welcomed the new law and the change in the licensing 
system. “At last,” he wrote, the reckless conduct and open defiance by 
the beerhouse keepers has been brought to an end.” In 1873 Wilkinson 
was able to report that the earlier closing of beerhouses was having a 
good effect; ‘“‘many streets in New Wortley that were formerly the 
scenes of constant brawls and fights far on into the morming, are now 
comparatively quiet soon after eleven.”’ But the victory was far from 
won. In the same year some of the teachers and scholars felt strongly 
enough about temperance work to start a Good Templar’s Lodge which 
met weekly in the mission room, and Wilkinson recounted yet another 
of his all too familiar cases of a family “cursed by a drunken father”’. In 
this particular instance a New Wortley woman with a family of seven 
small children was left to eke out a bare living for herself and children 
by washing, or anything else she could get to do, because her drunken 
husband “‘who could earn not less than thirty-five shillings a week’ 
never gave her more than twenty-one shillings a week. It was cases 
such as these, lamented Wilkinson, that “‘fill our workhouses, burden 
our rates, and drain our charities, in times of adversity and bad trade”’. 


Education and Social Activities. 

In addition to chapel services, the mission ran a Sunday school. In 1857 
there were over 200 children on the register. They were organised in 
fourteen classes and taught by a pool of up to thirty-three teachers. The 
teachers attended “‘halfor whole day as was most convenient to them.” 
One or two came from Mill Hill: for example Mrs. James Kitson and 
Miss Kitson. The school met on Sunday momings and afternoons and 
like most Sunday schools had its ups and downs especially with regard 
to the regularity and supply of teachers. In 1862 a thorough shake-up 
was necessary because of a shortage of teachers, lack of discipline and 
declining attendance. No indication is given as to the type of instruc- 
tion given but it is clear that moral and spiritual improvement was 

WW. L. Burn, The Age of Equipoise (1964), 281. 
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rated highly. In 1856, for example, Hall noted that among their best 
pupils were several who had been turned out of other schools for unruly 
conduct and some had been at three or four different places in as many 
months.’’ Attendance increased from 140 to 222 in 1870 and to over 300 
in 1873. This was perhaps due to some new approaches being tried such 
as a cricket club in the summer months which was formed ‘“‘with a view 
to cementing more closely the elder boys and teachers to the school,”’ 
and during the holiday times, teachers and elder scholars provided 
recitations, short dramas, glees and part songs, ‘‘for the innocent recre- 
ation of the people in the neighbourhood.” Many of the regulars at the 
mission also went to the Holbeck and New Wortley Zion Sunday school 
either as teachers or pupils in the higher classes. The large numbers 
going there in 1856 was a good enough reason for Hall declining to hold 
a regular morning worship at the mission. 

The Unitarians also provided Evening Improvement Classes for 
young people and adults of both sexes. They were regarded as very 
important auxiliaries to the mission. ‘““Young people feel an attach- 
ment to the place where their improvement is provided for’’, main- 
tained Hall, and Sunday school teachers were made “‘better fitted for 
their work.” It was also regarded as important to give the means of 
improvement to youths above the age of thirteen, that being the age at 
which they became full-time hands in the mills and workshops. The 
teaching was done by the missionary himself with the help of a paid 
teacher. The subjects offered were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English, history, geography and grammar. During the winter months of 
1857 the average attendance was 46 males and 35 females. During the 
summer months attendance was smaller, but the male class continued 
for “those most anxious for improvement.’’ Evening class numbers 
dropped in the mid 1860s but this was attributed to an increase in the 
number of classes being provided in the neighbourhood. Wilkinson 
noted that “during 1866 more schools had been opened for evening 
classes in the district than ever before since his connection with the 
mission.’’ The charges were minimal, a half-penny a week. The room, 
gas and coals were provided by the congregation. An essay class was 
tried in the 1860s which attracted members of more advanced years. 
Essays were written “‘on many branches of learning — history, biogra- 
phy, science and theology.” Immediately the essay was over, and this 
seldom exceeded half an hour, discussion was often “warmly entered 
into.” . 

As a further inducement to self-improvement and with the object of 
drawing working men from the public houses ‘“‘where many go at first, 
for no other purpose but to read or to hear the news read”’, the mission 
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opened a reading and newsroom. It started in 1855 and was opened 
every evening except Sunday. The evening classes, the reading and 
newsroom together with the library were called the Domestic Mission 
People’s Institute. The following scale of charges was adopted:— 


to join weekly 
Reading-room and library 3d ld 
Classes and library 3d ld 
Classes only 2d 2d 
All three departments 3d 13d 


Wilkinson had a high regard for the newsroom. In 1863 he wrote “‘it 
affords a common rendezvous for friends and teachers and serves them 
as a sort of club room.”’ Although the room was “comfortably warmed 
and lighted in the winter’’, it was not so well used as Wilkinson would 
have liked. It was one thing to provide a library of 450 volumes, 
comprising histories, travels, biographies and tales as well as religious 
and theological works but another to find working people to read them. 
The district was a poor one and the people living in the neighbourhood 
almost all of them working class. With comparatively few exceptions, 
pointed out Hall, “‘a taste for reading away from the excitements of the 
tap room”’ has to be created. Despite the fact that the newsroom was 
made as attractive as possible and provided with newspapers and 
periodicals — The Times and Manchester Guardian, Leeds Mercury, 
Leeds Times, Illustrated London News, Illustrated Times, Inquirer, 
Cassell’s Paper, Household Words, Chambers Journal, Leisure Hours, 
London Journal, Family Herald, British Workman, Band of Hope 
Review and Punch — it does not appear to have been a resounding 
success. In the late 1850s it was attracting between forty and fifty 
readers but after 1864 Wilkinson ceases to mention its progress in his 
reports. Sewing classes were popular in the Holbeck district in the 
1860s. The Unitarian mission started one which ran successfully, 
attracting up to fifty girls. Wilkinson considered this class to be well 
worth the effort. Girls often started work in the mills at eight or nine 
years of age and were allowed to spend their leisure time in play or 
“parading the streets’, with the result that when they married they 
often had no idea of how to make a shirt or shift for their little ones. 
Unlike, for example, the Liverpool Domestic Mission, the Holbeck 
society did not start a ragged school. It did make some provision for day 
schooling in 1863, however, when an infant school was started. In the 
following year Wilkinson was in a position to report that there were 
eighty children on the books and an average attendance of fifty-five, 
“as many as Miss Hope can manage herself.” He felt sure that the 
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venture would greatly benefit Mann’s Field because before the school 
opened most of the children were running wild. As one might expect, as 
a Unitarian he welcomed the 1870 Act. In 1873, the Mill Hill Commit- 
tee placed on record that it was “firmly convinced that the foundations 
of all social and moral improvement must be laid in an efficient system 
of education.”’ It hailed with satisfaction the results which had already 
accrued from the work of the Leeds School Board, and desired to record 
its conviction that no scheme could be considered complete which did 
not provide secular teaching on a compulsory basis.** At the beginning 
of that same year the mission handed over its infant school to the Leeds 
School Board. é 

Whereas Hall was rather proud of the general state of educational 
provision and opportunity in Holbeck and New Wortley in 1860, his 
successor Wilkinson was much more pessimistic. Hall, looking back 
over a decade, felt that with regard to schools, both weekday and 
Sunday, evening classes, reading rooms and libraries, it would be hard 
to find a district with the same population which was better provided 
for. This had not always been the case. With the exception of Messrs. 
Marshalls’ schools, there had not been a good day school in the district 
when he first came to it. In 1860, there were several, and in terms of 
efficiency he rated the Zion School, New Wortley as high as any. He 
was proud to say that he and others connected with the mission had 
taken a humble part in bringing it to its present state of efficiency. At 
the same time Hall was aware that there was much that could not be 
done. “There are many parents’’, he wrote, ‘‘so depraved and hardened 
that the churches cannot reach them; and whose children neither the 
Sunday schools nor the Ragged.schools, embrace and keep for any 
sufficient period to reform them.’”’ Wilkinson was rather depressed by 
the state of elementary schooling in the years before 1870. In 1866 he 
pointed out that “‘the only elementary instruction which a vast number 
of the children of our poorer labourers can possibly get is forced upon 
them by the Factory Act . . . few children, even our respectable 
mechanics, have their term of education extended beyond ten years of 
age.’ He distinguished three categories of working people whose homes 
he visited. The lowest of these he termed “‘the vicious class’’ and 
confessed that he had had little success in dealing with them. His great 


38 Proceedings of the 29th Annual Meeting of the Domestic Mission Society, 1 December 
1873. The Mill Hill Unitarian day school was under government inspection. J. G. Fitch, 
H.M.I. listed it as one of the most satisfactory and complete schools in his whole district, 
which was noticeably deficient in nonconformist schools receiving state aid. Rather curi- 
ously, whilst crediting the Unitarians with helping to forward primary education, the 
Holbeck Unitarian Infant school is nowhere mentioned, Report of L. G. Fitch Esq. P.P. 1870, 
LIV, 85-86. 
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hope was that the national system of education about to be inaug- 
urated would soon “‘cleanse these moral sump holes.” 

The influence of the concert halls, singing rooms and casinos, “‘one of 
the greatest pests of modern society,’’ was inescapable. Not only were 
they in the heart of Leeds but also in a modified form in Holbeck and 
attracting young people, boys and girls, between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty. The mission sought desperately to rival these places by 
providing cheap concerts, penny readings, and dramatic entertain- 
ments. A Recreation Society was formed to meet the intellectual, 
moral and social needs: of young people and to combat the loss of 
scholars around the age of twenty. It was a combination of well-worn 
methods of self-help together with some lighter, more relaxed 
approaches appropriate to the world of the 1870s. In addition to 
draughts and chess and a summer cricket club for young men there was 
to be “‘once a month on a Saturday afternoon”’ an excursion into the 
country — to Howley Ruins, near Batley, Bramley and Newlay Woods, 
Kirkstall Abbey, Temple Newsam, and on Whit Tuesday, to Knares- 
borough for the whole day. The Nine Hours’ System and higher wages 
increased the scope for leisure activities. Wilkinson drew attention to a 
large class of young men and middle-aged men who spent a good deal of 
their spare time and surplus wages on keeping and training running 
dogs, playing such games as ‘‘knur and spell” and frequently attended 
such places as the Royal Park.** Not everyone had the money to spend 
upon leisure pursuits. The man with a family of young and entirely 
dependent children to maintain was no better off in 1873 than when he 
was “in receipt of five or six shillings a week less, when the cost of living 
was much cheaper.” It was the young and those unburdened with 
families who were benefiting most and at the same time showing, in the 
missionary’s view, a painful lack of interest in the work of self- 
improvement. 


Conclusion 

Unitarians were never very numerous in nineteenth-century Leeds. 
In 185] there were just three congregations.** The one in Holbeck did 
remarkably well. When a congregational organization was first 
adopted in 1850, 188 persons enrolled as church members. A decade 


4 These games were banned in public places. Leeds bye-laws, ‘Relating to Woodhouse 
Moor and other places of Public Recreation within the borough, for the time being vested in 
the Corporation” (1870), stated: ‘‘no shooting or racing matches with horses, dogs or 
otherwise, and no game of knor and spell. . .”. 

35 Mill Hill Chapel and two missions, Holbeck and Hunslet. Mill Hill could accommodate 
800 worshippers and the missions had 440 places. Unitarian seating accounted for only 1.4 
per cent of the total available church accommodation for the whole of Leeds, Religious 
Census, 1851. 
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later it was reported that services had never been more healthy and 
every seat in the chapel appropriated and most of them paid for. The 
chapel and schoolroom were enlarged and by the early 1870s evening 
services were attracting congregations in the region of 400 persons. This 
was at a time when all the churches were doubling their efforts to win 
the allegiance of the rapidly increasing urban working-class popula- 
tion.** It was an uphill struggle, for, as Wilkinson pointed out in 1865, 
there was plenty of practical atheism and a large majority of families 
were unconnected with any place of worship. The progress of rational 
religion of the Unitarian type in Holbeck must, to a large extent, be due 
to the identification of its leaders with the cause of social and political 
reform in an area where Chartist and Cooperative sympathies were 
strong. Furthermore, Secularism, which came alive in the West Riding 
in the mid 1850s, did not take a firm hold in Holbeck.*” Unitarians may 
have done well to hold their ground, for it was asmall step to take from 
Unitarianism to free-thought and Secularism, as the biographies of 
people involved in the free-thought movement indicate.*® 

In 1878 Robert Wilkinson presented his last annual report. The Mill 
Hill subscribers, acting on the advice of a special committee, granted 
the Holbeck Domestic Mission the entire management of its own 
affairs. The Holbeck congregation elected Wilkinson to be the first 
minister of their new chapel in Domestic Street. As social workers, Hall 
and Wilkinson had contributed a great deal to improving the quality of 
life in Holbeck and New Wortley. It would be quite unjust to dismiss 
their work as simply an exercise in social control organized by middle- 
class folk at Mill Hill. To do this would be to ignore some of the essential 
qualities which informed and directed their efforts. Edward Hall, 
whose health was broken after ten years of this kind of work, summed 
up most effectively what it was all about:— 

“This kind of assistance is always necessary in connection with a 
mission like ours, and especially is it necessary in a densely populated 
district of poor and labouring people, left so entirely to themselves as 
they are in Holbeck and New Wortley. There are few places where so 
many large works exist, where so much wealth is created, and where so 
few of the influences which wealth and station carry with them, when 


36 Hall noted in 1860 that, when he first came into Holbeck, Messrs Marshalls had just 
opened their own church (i.e. St. John’s, 1850). In that decade two more churches and four 
chapels, including his own, had been built and opened for worship. In 1868 Wilkinson noted 
that during the previous seven years one more church and five chapels had been built and 
seven existing schools and chapels considerably enlarged. 

°7 Wilkinson pointed out in 1865 that the Secularists who a few years before had a slight 
hold on the district no longer had anyone to advocate their views. 

88E. Royle, Victorian Infidels, 306-17. 
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properly exercised, as in that portion of the town comprising the mis- 
sion district. The rich millowners and machine-makers, and even the 
smaller tradespeople, as many as possibly can, live away from their 
works, and but few of them know more of the real condition of the poor, 
than they do of the people of the other side of the globe. Indeed, the true 
state of the poor, physically, socially and morally, can only be known 
by a somewhat intimate and friendly acquaintance with them in their 
dwellings.” (Unitarian Domestic Missionary’s Report, 1857) 


A YORKSHIRE MUSIC CRITIC IN GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA IN 1889 


by 
P. S. MORRISH, M.A., A.L.A. 


MuSIC MAKING FLOURISHED in the English provinces in the later 
nineteenth century, not least in Yorkshire where the triennial Leeds 
Festival attracted considerable support and critical attention. The 
work of provincial music critics is less familiar, and even rarer are their 
reactions to music abroad. The travel diary’ of Herbert Thompson, who 
visited Germany and Austria in 1889, partly to report on the Bayreuth 
Festival for the Yorkshire Post, is therefore of some interest. Although it 
is unlikely ever to acquire the posthumous reputation which Dr. 
Burney’s diaries have enjoyed, it casts useful light on the tastes and 
experiences of its compiler, perhaps not a man of the highest musical or 
aesthetic calibre, but nevertheless a young critic on the threshold of his 
career, who was to mould and reflect local musical taste, through his 
newspaper column, for fifty years. Already in March 1889, a busy 
month of local concerts, his newspaper had given music slightly more 
coverage than the rival Leeds Mercury had, whilst his reports from 
Bayreuth were a scoop which it could not match. When he retired from 
the Yorkshire Post in 1936, Thompson had gained a national reputation 
amongst his fellow critics and had earned a place in the cultural history 
of the north. 

Herbert Thompson was born in Hunslet in 1856, of middle-class 
parents who had a taste for music. His father played the flute and after 
moving to Malton when Herbert was still young, the family became 
involved in local choral music.” Herbert completed his secondary edu- 
cation at Wiesbaden before going up to Cambridge where he graduated 
in 1878. He next entered chambers in London and was called to the Bar 
in 1879. In these early years he did some legal literary work,* but spent 
much of his free time attending concerts. In 1885 he returned to Leeds 
where he practised a little at Quarter Sessions, but music gained the 


* Leeds University Library, MS. 80/15, referred to hereafter as ‘‘Diary’”’; Thompson’s 
ordinary annual diary for 1889 is blank for the period of the tour. 

* Leeds University Library, MS. 78, f. 64 (an autobiographical fragment by Thompson). 

3 P. S. Morrish, ‘“‘Herbert Thompson, Barrister and Critic’, Notes and Queries, n.s., vol. 24 
CSTD), S455. 
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upper hand, and in 1886 he began his fifty years’ connection with the 
Yorkshire Post, though tentatively at first because Charles Pebody, its 
editor, had offered him the post only provisionally and he continued to 
practise at the Bar at least until the autumn of 1899.* Although local 
tradition suggests that in his later years Thompson still considered 
himself to be a barrister who had been diverted into music criticism,? it 
was as a critic that he became known. His personal library, much of 
which eventually came to Leeds University, was rich in books on 
music, especially Wagner. He wrote a short study, Wagner & Wagen- 
seil, published in 1927, and contributed to H. C. Colles’s revision of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Who’s Who listed him as a 
critic and musicologist, and after his death he was commemorated in 
both The Musical Times and the fifth edition of “‘Grove’’.® 

It is not known exactly how the idea of a tour in Germany and 
Austria arose though Thompson recollected that he had been anxious 
to revisit Germany and to make his first contact with Bayreuth.” His 
account begins rather self-consciously with his departure from Leeds by 
train to join the night ferry from Hull to Rotterdam, but the stiffness of 
his prose soon relaxed as he progressed through the Low Countries into 
Germany. Some friends accompanied him as far.as Bayreuth, having 
joined him in Belgium. One was the Rev. Samuel Mumford Taylor 
(1859-1929), vicar of St. Aidan’s, Leeds until 1896 and later suffragan 
bishop of Kingston-upon-Thames. The other two were William 
Simpson Hannam and Mrs. Hannam; he was a Leeds solicitor, secretary 
of the Leeds Subscription Concerts and from 1889 to 1934 a member of 
various committees of the Leeds Music Festival.* They spent several 
days in Belgium before travelling through Cologne and Coblenz to 
Wiesbaden, at first by train and then by steamer up the Rhine.’ 

The musical tour began in earnest at Wiesbaden which Thompson 
must have been happy to revisit and, apart from renewing acquain- 
tances, he called at Schott’s to enquire about the score of Parsifal of 
which they were the copyright publisher.*® As at most spas, open-air 

“Leeds University Library, MS. 391/191: Pebody to Thompson, 21 October 1886. 

* Ex inf. G. Woledge and Mrs. Jean Mortimer, 1977. 

* Musical Times (1945), 191 and 207-208; Grove, Dictionary (Sth ed., 1954), vol. 8, 429. 

“Leeds University Library, MS. 78, f. 149. 

* On Hannam, see: B. P. Scattergood, A Short History of the Leeds Musical Soirées (1931), 
Biss topographical details in the tour diary correspond closely with information in 
Baedeker’s guides and most of the hotels which he used were recommended by Baedeker 
though Thompson explicitly criticised Baedeker’s evaluation of the one in Linz. It is not 
known whether he used German or English editions of Baedeker but, curiously, his copy of 
Bayreuth: ein Wegweisser (1876), now in Leeds University Library, was dated by him, 


inside the front cover, ‘8 Oct. 95”’. 
° Diary, ff. 17-18. 
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concerts of light music were popular but there was more serious music 
as well, and on 9 August they attended Wagner’s Gotterddmmerung, 
conducted by the young Weingartner."* The audience included Alfred 
Broughton and his wife, both from Leeds, whom they were to meet 
again in Bayreuth. Broughton had been appointed conductor of the 
Leeds Philharmonic Choral Society in 1883 and was much involved in 
the Leeds Festival. That such people as Thompson, Hannam and 
Broughton were exploring music in Europe shows how music in Leeds 
was at that time being influenced by high standards abroad. The 
Broughtons were already known to Thompson, but both his tour diary 
and his ordinary annual diaries reveal a propensity to drop names and 
to cultivate acquaintances which, though possibly distasteful to some, 
may not have been an unrewarding pursuit for a critic. As well as 
re-encountering the Broughtons at Bayreuth, he obtained there an 
introduction to Sir John and Lady Stainer, who were also on their first 
visit to the Festival, and at the end of his tour, in Hamburg, he met 
Brahms. He further noted in his diary seeing the Henschels and Mr. and 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree at Bayreuth, and reading Sir George Grove’s name 
in the visitors’ book at the Beethoven Sammlung outside Vienna.” 

‘Thompson and his three friends resumed their journey and passing 
through Frankfurt, Heidelberg and Nurnberg, arrived at Bayreuth on 12 
August. He was a keen Wagnerian and although the Musical Times had 
greeted the programme of the 1889 Festival with a sigh of almost déja 
entendu,** to hear Wagner’s music dramas performed at Bayreuth was 
the ambition of anybody devoted to modern music and especially those 
who, like Thompson, had whetted their appetites by attending the first 
London performance of the Ring cycle, in German, in 1882. Some of the 
principals who sang then, Thompson heard again in 1889 though at 
Bayreuth he attended not the Ring but Tristan, Die Meistersinger and 
Parsifal. 

His diary is less full at this point than at other stages of the tour 
probably because he was occupied in writing a critical notice for the 
Yorkshire Post which was published in three parts, on 16, 20 and 21 
August. These reports were longer than anything which the London 
Times published on Bayreuth that year and may be taken as a rather 
more polished extension of his diary, because the same points appear in 
both. The Times may not be such a good yard-stick for measuring 
Thompson’s reactions as George Bernard Shaw who also reported on 


Wilds £17. 

12 Tbid., ff. 23v., 24r., 41v. and 72r. Apparently Sir George, who also visited Bayreuth, kept 
a few days ahead of Thompson: G. L. Graves, Life of Sir George Grove (1903), 343-346. 

Op. cit. (1889), 488. 
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Bayreuth in 1889, and although his subsequent career quite eclipsed 
Thompson’s, their opinions on this occasion tended to coincide.* 

Wagner and his Bayreuth Theatre and Festival had had a mixed 
reception in England, dividing the younger critics from the older. 
Typical of the older generation, Joseph Bennett, music critic for the 
Daily Telegraph, had done his best to be fair, but his fundamental 
dislike of Wagner’s music had refused to be hidden though, like Shaw 
and Thompson subsequently,” he had to admit to the practicality of 
the Bayreuth Theatre. On the music it was different: Bennett wrote of 
the formless music of Das Rheingold streaming through the mind with- 
out passing into it, and of its lack of melody, whilst of one scene in Die 
Walkurie he complained that “‘the poor god drones on, and the 
orchestra drones with him, till the ear rebels and excites the mind to a 
state of intense irritation.’’*® In 1889 Sir George Grove saw the same 
production of Parsifal as Thompson but came away with mixed feel- 
ings, disappointed and weary, finding the piece very unusual and the 
stage effects extraordinary.'” No such tedium demoralised Thompson 
or Shaw though the latter admitted that the full impact of the music 
took a few days to be felt.** William Spark, the Leeds organist, heard Die 
Meistersinger at Dresden in 1870 and complained of its oppressive 
music, lacking melody, whilst Joachim, the violinist, came away from 
a performance of it at Bayreuth in 1888, having found it more fatiguing 
than enjoyable.” , 

On his first evening in Bayreuth, Thompson attended Tristan und 
Isolde. The following morning he composed his first report for the 
Yorkshire Post. He noted how hiding the orchestra avoided the visual 
disturbance inflicted upon the audience by the -conductor”® but 
nevertheless admired how well Felix Mott] had directed the orchestra, 
with perfect precision and “refinement of gradations of tone from a 
hardly perceptible pianissimo to a magnificently rich fortissimo.”’ Rosa 
Sucher had sung Isolde excellently, “‘exhibiting in turn both queenly 
dignity and womanly devotion”’ but Heinrich Vogl, as Tristan, seemed 


+4 Shaw’s reviews of the 1889 Bayreuth season are collected in his Works (1938), vol. 33. 

* Diary, f..22;.Shaw,,op. cit:,. 151. 

*6J. Bennett, Letters from Bayreuth (1877), 33, 40 and 51. 

ITGHANES, Op. Cit.,, 544, 

*® Shaw, op. cit., 162. 

%?W. Spark, Musical Reminiscences (1892), 31; J. Joachim, Letters, trans. N. Bickley 
(1914), 433. 

°Y orkshire Post, 16 August 1889; Thompson’s albums of his own press-cuttings are now 1n 
Leeds University Library, MS. 164. He made this point rather aggressively, perhaps echoing 
words of Joseph Bennett (op. cit., 8), but subsequently took an interest in conductors’ 
technique. Thompson had heard Tristan previously in England in 1882 and 1884. 
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a rather stiff actor.”* The scenic effects had been good but no better than 
he had seen in the best London theatres. 

Two further visits to the theatre elicited only brief notes in his diary. 
He was a connoisseur of Die Meistersinger, having heard it seven times 
in London in 1882, when the cast had included Rosa Sucher, Thérése 
Malten, Paul Ehrke and Leopold Landau, once in 1884 and again, 
earlier in 1889, also in London, so he could note with authority in his 
diary, “Richter conducts. . . . Each part I have heard as well, if not 
better, sung, but the ensemble I have never heard approached. Scenery 
and lighting admirable.’ The techniques of its production impressed 
him, particularly the by-play of the apprentices which was natural 
without degenerating into a brawl, and the realistic scenery. He was 
less pleased with the principals: Heinrich Gudehus was ‘“‘manly and 
dignified”’ but his vocalisation was hard; Dressler was only ‘“‘fairly 
adequate” and J. A. Wiegand was “‘ponderous’’.”* Shaw was less carping 
and praised the flood of melody which the opera contained.” 

Parsifal raised different issues, and Thompson thought justification 
was needed because its representation of Christian mysteries on an 
opera stage, which had aroused misgivings in the English press,” may 
still have been unacceptable to some of his Yorkshire readers. Himself a 
staunch Anglican churchman, Thompson took a liberal approach, 
similar to that of The Athenaeum which had drawn analogies with 
oratorio, medieval mystery plays and the Oberammergau Passion 
Play.?* He argued: 

Wagner felt keenly that a drama dealing with sacred themes, however 
reverently treated, should not be performed in theatres which are equally 
the home ofopéra bouffe, and of even worse trivialities. Here, however, ina 
playhouse devoted exclusively to the production of Wagner’s works, all of 
which have, in a greater or lesser degree, a distinctly serious import, the 
representation on the stage of what might well be termed a “dramatic 
oratorio” seems in no wise out of place. . . So long as Parsifal is performed 
only in the Bayreuth Playhouse, or at any rate in buildings erected for that 
purpose alone, we venture to think that it can give little or no offence to 
thoughtful and unprejudiced persons. In this connection . . . after each act 
was finished a small minority of the spectators began to applaud but were 
promptly hushed down by the rest, who rightly felt that any loud expression 
of approval was as much out of place as it would be in the case of the most 
solemn of oratorios.”’ 


21 The Musical Times had used a similar phrase about Rosa Sucher’s performance and 
opined that Vogl’s voice was showing EHS of wear (1889), 541. Thompson had heard both 
singers in London in 1882. 

22 Diary, f. 23v. Thompson later corresponded with Richter when he was resident in 
England with the Hallé Orchestra. 

8 Yorkshire Post, 20 August 1889. 

24 Shaw, op. cit., 162. 

25 The Times, 31 July 1882; Musical Times (1882), 372. 

76 The Athenaeum, 5 August 1882, 183-185. 
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This was neither an original argument (Wagner had indeed asked for no 
incidental applause) nor entirely practical, but it brought to Wagner’s 
defence the strong Yorkshire feeling for oratorio which was performed 
regularly in and out of local festivals. Having commended the tenor 
who sang Parsifal and Thérése Malten who took the part of Kundry, 
Thompson reverted to the wider issue with the “Love Feast’’ scene 
which was “undeniably risky but at Bayreuth the reverent demeanour 
of the actors, the solemnity of the music, and the perfection which 
characterised the stage management, made the spectators feel that 
Wagner was more than justified in his attempt to make the stage what 
it should be, a means of teaching great moral truths to all who care to 
learn them.’’* Thompson saw music and drama to be as much in the 
service of faith as the other arts were. 

There was sight-seeing to be done as well. At Bayreuth they admired 
Wagner’s house from the outside and, peering through the railings, 
espied his grave amongst the greenery; they also visited Liszt’s grave in 
the local cemetery.” Later in the tour, travelling alone, Thompson 
visited Mozart’s birth-place at Salzburg but was scarcely moved; 
Mozart did not rate highly in his esteem and he thought that the 
numerous portraits of him witnessed to his repute as an infant prodigy 
rather than as a great composer.*° When in Vienna Thompson went to 
the Beethoven Sammlung, to the cemetery where Schubert and Beeth- 
oven were buried, and to Oesterlin’s Wagner Museum which he rather 
over-rated though condemning the poor taste of souvenir Wagnerian 
silk ties.*? 

Having left his companions at Nurnberg, whence they returned to 
England, Thompson proceeded to Munich by train on which “the 
embarrassing conduct of a newly married pair” convinced him that the 
second act of Tristan had been studied from life.*? He was to make a 
similar observation at Leipzig, where a Fest reminded him forcefully of 
the last scene of Die Meistersinger, showing “how true to nature 
Wagner’s picture of German life is.’’** These remarks complement his 
frequent praise of opera sets, costumes and lighting for their realism. At 
Vienna, for example, Meyerbeer’s Die Afrikdnerin was “‘well put on, 
dresses being as is usual with the German theatres, rich, appropriate and 
most artistic’, whilst Verdi’s Otello was “‘capitally put on, Ist scene 

8 Shaw felt the performance to have been a wonderful experience but yet retained 
enough composure to puncture sardonically any incipient pomposity or unctuousness: op. 
“aan 1.23%. 

PO TDIds 1. 950. 

*! [bid., ff. 41v., 43 and 44v. Thompson failed to get into the room where Beethoven had 
died in Vienna because the present tenant was out of town. 


* Diaty, t. 26V. 
"*Tbid., ff. 56-57. 
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particularly good — storm clouds, rapid driven by wind, most effec- 
tive.’’** He similarly commended the set for Die Meistersinger in Ham- 
burg.*° This search for realism is further exemplified by his critical 
comments when a production failed to achieve an adequate standard in 
this respect. The physical disparity between the two dramatic lovers in 
The Huguenots, at Prague, the Rhine Maidens wearing anachronistic 
“corsets” (probably Thompson’s verbal mistake for “‘corslets’’) in Die 
Gotterddmmerung at Dresden, and the error of dressing Magdalena in 
satin when her mistress wore stuff in Die Meistersinger at Hamburg, all 
annoyed him.** This desire for realism, which he shared with contem- 
porary producers, closed his mind to the possibilities of other 
approaches or to the role of symbolism. Realistic productions of such 
operas as Otello and Die Meistersinger, which are firmly based in time 
and place, are unexceptionable, though not necessarily inevitable, but 
the mythology of the Ring cycle might suggest a universality free from 
any particular period or locality. He did not consider this though Joseph 
Bennett, to hiscredit and following Wagner’s own ideas, had referred to 
universality and Greek drama in his book on Wagner, of which Thomp- 
son already possessed a copy.*” In this respect Thompson was less 
perspicacious than Shaw who deplored, now that Wagner was dead, 
“the evil of deliberately making the Bayreuth Festival a temple of dead 
traditions, instead of an arena for live impulses.’’** 

Thompson stayed at Munich long enough to hear a German version of 
The Mikado, which had become very popular, and Lohengrin. The 
former he found of average standard, below that of the Savoy itself and 
whilst not commenting on the translation, he noted that some of the 
singing was insufficiently lyrical.®® Lohengrin was conducted by 
Fischer whose jerky beat intrigued Thompson though his tempi, which 
Thompson considered to have been faster than normal, did not upset 
him. The orchestral playing, stage design and almost uncut text gained 
high praise.*° He then made his way to Salzburg, pausing briefly to 
admire the Bavarian lakes, and so on to Linz where he boarded the 
morning steamer on 2] August for the day-long cruise down the Danube 
to Vienna.** 


**Ibid., £. 45v. 

35 Tbid., ff. 69-70. 

1 pid... 4. 4/48, S4v..and 69%. 

37 Op. cit., 80ff. Thompson’s copy, dated by him 10 March 1882, is now in Leeds University 
Library. 

*Suaw,op.cit., 153. 

8° Diary, ff. 29-30. The translation was by Zell and Genée; Thompson had heard The 
Mikado twice in London in 1885. 

Diary, ff. 31-32. He had heard Lohengrin in 1882 (twice), 1883, 1886 and 1887 as well as 
earlier in 1889. 

41 cf. K. Baedeker, Southern Germany and Austria (6th ed. Leipzig, 1887), 253-258. 
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He spent four days in Vienna and on the evening of his arrival 
immediately plunged into the musical life of the city by going to see 
Lohengrin, conducted by Hans Richter. The performance pleased him 
greatly: ‘“‘orchestra superb, and of admirable quality in addition to the 
intelligence and feeling which distinguishes German orchestras from 
English... altogether magnificent. Setting of scene 2 very original and 
effective, more “‘built-up’” than usual. In last scene knights appear 
singly, on horseback, according to stage directions.’’* He attended two 
other operas in Vienna. Meyerbeer was a popular composer but Thomp- 
son thought the music of his Die Afrikdnerin much inferior to that of 
Lohengrin for ‘“‘though clever and brilliant [it] never goes to the heart, 
or rouses the enthusiasm of the hearer, whilst the lack of melody is in 
itself a fatal objection.’ On the other hand, Verdi's Otello, conducted 
by J. N. Fuchs, was highly acceptable though the musical rendition left 
something to be desired. Thompson had only recently heard the Milan 
production at The Lyceum, London, which he had reviewed for the 
Yorkshire Post ,** and so had good ground for comparison; the “revenge”’ 
duet was too fast, the off-stage chorus in Act Three inadequate, and 
parts of the last act “imperfect’’. Nevertheless he thought it a good 
performance over-all and worthy to be compared with the Milan one 
whose scenery was not so good as that in Vienna.* 

From Vienna, Thompson turned northwards and travelled by train to 
Prague but the opera there, Meyerbeer’s The Huguenots, compared 
poorly with the musical delights of Vienna. The music was “‘heartless”’ 
and the performance bad, with faulty intonation, excessively vigorous 
timpani and a tenor, Werner Alberti, who was a “‘duffer’’.*° The next 
day he went straight to Dresden where he stayed for several days and set 
himself a formidable programme. Here he saw Die Walkurie, conducted 
by Emst von Schuch, an excellent uncut performance with an 
orchestra equal to that at Munich but not quite up to the Viennese 
standard.*” He attended sacred music in the Kreuzkirche and then 
heard another G6tterddmmerung, also conducted by Schuch, for which 
(as for other Ring programmes) he hired a vocal score. He was much 
impressed both by the work and by the performance: 


Malten is really great as Briinnhilde, and what a noble part that is! She not 
only acts finely, but sings the difficult music without any appearance of 
effort or study. I don’t think there is a better singer of Wagnerian parts on 
the stage, if one so good. And the work impresses me more and more each 

#” Diary, f. 38v. 

“ Tbid., 4,420: 

“* Yorkshire Post, 8 July 1889. 

* Diary, f. 45v. 

“Tbid., 1.47%. 

“tbid., 1. 48y. 
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time | hear it, and I am inclined to put it first amongst the Nibelungen 
series. It certainly exceeded any of the others in dramatic interest, the 
action never flagging. The second act is a masterpiece; from the lovely 
playful melody sung by the 3 Rhine daughters to the death of Siegfried and 
the wonderful funeral march it is full of intense interest and marvellous 
beauty.* 
Well satisfied with Dresden, he moved on to Leipzig, only to find that 
he had missed a performance of Rienzi and would have to leave before 
one of Fidelio. This rather annoyed him and indeed after so much 
Wagnerian opera it would have been interesting to have had his reac- 
tion to Beethoven’s only opera. He attended two performances in Leip- 
zig but the works were comparatively light and merited no extended 
observations in his diary.*° Otherwise he saw the Thomaskirche, Con- 
servatorium and the new Gewandhaus, and, in Weimar, the houses 
once occupied by Liszt, Schiller and Goethe.*° 
The final and longest leg of his tour took him from Leipzig to Ham- 
burg where within ninety minutes of his arrival he was in the opera 
house for yet another performance of Otello.*' He had mixed reactions. 
The chorus was rough and ragged, imprecise and poor in tone, espe- 
cially the men, but some of the principals were very good, not just 
musically but also histrionically. Gritzinger, as Otello, might have 
been inclined to shout but though “prodigal of gesture’ did at least 
content himself to make up in a “moderate brown”’ and not as a Christy 
Minstrel. Rosa Sucher, as Desdamona, was charming and sympathetic, 
holding the audience’s feelings, and delivered her adieu to Emilia most 
touchingly. H. F. Lissmann, as Iago, made excellent by-play and, 
unusually but effectively, sat to sing his main scene in Act Two. This 
was not the first time that Thompson referred to acting as well as to 
musicianship, and it was appropriate that he should, for as a 
Wagnerian he would have conceived opera not just as a form of concert 
with incidental action and costume on a stage, but as an equal welding 
of music and drama. Unfortunately few singers obtained high marks 
from him on both counts and marginally women scored better than 
men. Thérése Malten was particularly praised for her dramatic and 
musical understanding of Brinnhilde and Rosa Sucher for her Isolde 
(The Times concurred over the latter). Shaw agreed that the women at 
Bayreuth, particularly Sucher, carried off the honours.” Male singers 


48 Tbid., f. 54v. Thompson had heard Thérése Malten in London in 1882 (Die Meistersinger 
and Fidelio) and in 1884 (Parsifal). 

© They were Flotow’s Alessandro Stradella and Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment: 
Diary, ff. 57r. and 60r. 

5° Thid., f. 58r. et seq.; the new Gewandhaus had been opened in 1884. 

“ibid., 4. 62. 

52 Shaw, op. cit., 159. 
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were criticised for either vocal or histrionic shortcomings, Lissmann as 
Iago and E. M. H. Van Dyck as Parsifal being the main exceptions, but 
Thompson was less able than Shaw to pinpoint the reason for Van 
Dyck’s success, which Shaw identified as a “‘certainndiveté... with his 
engaging physical exuberance.’’** Thompson was particularly critical 
of the men in the Hamburg production of Die Meistersinger even 
though he thought Landau’s David was splendid and just as good as 
when he was at Covent Garden in 1882. Of the others in the cast, Rudolf 
Freny, as Beckmesser, was too old to do the role justice for despite his 
comic powers, his voice lacked “‘edge’’, and Wiegand was again con- 
demned as an “‘elephantine’”’ Pogner. Thompson was surprised that Paul 
Ehrke, one of the best Beckmessers living, took the lesser role of 
Kothner.** Gritzinger, now playing Walther, had too thick a voice for 
the role, lacking sweetness. 

Along with acting ability and realism in the sets and lighting, 
Thompson’s view of opera also required careful attention to the finer 
points of stage-craft. Like Shaw, who complained bitterly of simple 
errors and lapses of professional skill at Bayreuth, Thompson was 
upset by such arrangements as dummy mandolins played on stage to a 
harp in the orchestra during the Hamburg Otello. He did appreciate, 
however, in the same city’s production ofDie Meistersinger, the “slight 
hill” at the back of the stage which served to display the crowd scenes 
more effectively and at the same time naturally. 

Although opera was the main interest of the tour, Thompson did 
attend concerts of orchestral music. Before Hamburg these were rather 
insubstantial, comprising open-air performances in Wiesbaden, 
Salzburg and Vienna, though the band which he heard one evening in 
the Volksgarten in Vienna was very probably Strauss’s. He remarked on 
its verve and keen feeling for rhythm, and how its conductor played the 
violin and conducted with his bow.°** This lack of serious orchestral 
music was made good in Hamburg where, after attending the opera on 
three consecutive nights, he went to the Festhalle in the exhibition 
grounds in the morning of 8 September to attend a rehearsal of the first 
of three concerts being given under the direction of H. G. von Bulow. No 
paraphrase can improve upon Thompson’s own narrative of that 
triumphant occasion: 

The whole programme is gone through. It consists of the Kyrie and Gloria 
from Beethoven’s great Mass in D, 3 new (MS.) choruses a capella by 


8 Tbid., 164. 

54 Diary, ff. 69-70. Thompson had heard Ehrke in Die Meistersinger in London in 1882; cf. 
obituary notice of Ehrke in Musical Times (1893), 601. 

5° Shaw, op. cit., 152-153 and 163-164. 

°¢ Diary, f. 44r.; cf. Baedeker, Southern Germany, 191. 
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Brahms (lst time), Wagner’s Huldigungsmarsch, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
praise. Chorus of 400 (from Cecilia Society and other local bodies), 
orchestra of 116. . . . Julius Spengel conducts the new Brahms’ work — chorus 
and band are good, but not placed so as to be heard to advantage, their seats 
being too much on the same level. . . . Bilow more than sustains his 
reputation as one of the very first of living conductors. He gives “readings” 
of the music he conducts. His sense of rhythm is as manifest in his conduct- 
ing as in his playing and he makes the band “phrase” most artistically. The 
instrumental movements of the Lobgesang were especially finely inter- 
preted. The first subject was not hurried, as it generally is by English 
conductors but was given with due dignity, and gained immensely thereby. 
Soloists only 2nd rate, except Heink, who is a fine artist. The Brahms 
choruses are grandly written, and were fairly well sung, but I should like to 
hear them sung by the Birmingham, Leeds or Barnby’s choirs. The voices 
want both body and quality. They sing, however, with considerable intel- 
ligence. In the Wagner march brass and sidedrums are a trifle too noisy, but 
the breadth of the melodies is well brought out by Bulow. Have a few words 
with Bulow before the rehearsal, and have the unspeakable satisfaction of 
speaking to Brahms and shaking hands with him, afterwards. | take the 
opportunity of telling him that his “Requiem” is being prepared for the 
Leeds Festival and that there is every prospect of the choral portion being 
performed with unusual success, and that it would be a matter for congratu- 
lation if he could visit Leeds to hear it, but this he declares is an impossibil- 
ity. I am glad he seems in most robust health, and likely to give us half a 
dozen more symphonies!*? 


It is not clear whether Thompson’s remarks to Brahms were just polite 
small-talk or were prompted, even unofficially, by the failure of the 
Leeds Festival Committee to persuade Brahms to compose a special 
piece for that year’s festival.** No record remains in Thompson’s corres- 
pondence to suggest that he was asked to approach Brahms. | 
The concert itself was given on 9 September. Thompson attended and 
recorded how at the end of the new choruses, the conductor had to drag 
a reluctant Brahms from the wings to acknowledge the applause, but 
even then he only bowed to the orchestra.*® Some of Brahms’s early 
biographers failed to describe the reception of this work with such 
detail and thus missed an opportunity further to illustrate the com- 
poser’s character.®° As Thompson smugly noted, Bulow had told him 
that Brahms had a strong objection to making an exhibition of himself. 


57 Diary, ff. 70-72. The new work by Brahms was op. 109, “‘Fest- und Gedenksprucher”’, 
three songs for unaccompanied chorus, dedicated to Dr. Car] Petersen, burgomaster of 
Hamburg. The conductor, J. H. Spengel, was director of the Hamburg Cecilia Society and 
organist of the Gertrudenkirche. Barnby’s Choir, named after its founder, Sir Joseph Barnby, 
was founded in London in 1867 and eventually became one of the constituent parts of the 
Royal Choral Society. . 

5®F. R. Spark and J. Bennett, History of the Leeds Musical Festival (1892), 321-324. 
Apparently Stanford tried to persuade Brahms to come to Leeds: C. V. Stanford, Studies and 
Memories (1908), 113. 

Diary, ff 73-74. 

6° cf. F. May, Life of Johannes Brahms (1905), vol. 2, 241; W. Murdoch, Brahms (1933), 
153. 
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On the following morning Thompson attended the rehearsal of the next 
concert in the series. It was less successful; Bulow was not at his best as 
the soloist in Beethoven’s fifth piano concerto and Adolf Brodsky pro- 
duced a “‘poor, small, tone” inadequate for Brahms’s violin concerto. 
The programme concluded with Meyerbeer’s Festival Overture in 
which the appearance of the tune “‘Rule, Britannia” on the bassoons 
reduced Bulow to laughter, and Thompson decided that Meyerbeer was 
talented rather than a genius. 

In general, the quality of German orchestral playing, whether in 
opera houses, or on a band-stand or in the concert hall, impressed 
Thompson. It was well disciplined and eloquent; the tempi and phras- 
ing were sometimes not the same as he was accustomed to in England, 
but he did not dislike the different approach. Much the same had been 
noted by William Spark when he visited northern Germany in 1870. 
Thompson seems to have had an aversion to excessive timpani and 
percussion, which he criticised on several occasions. Some instrumen- 
tal soloists and ensembles were not up to his expectations, the brass 
ensemble summoning the audience at Bayreuth being “‘more excellent 
in intention than in execution’’, and both Bulow and Brodsky disap- 
pointing him in Hamburg. Some obbligati passages were of high qual- 
ity, however, especially those for clarinet, cello and viola in the 
Hamburg production of Weber’s Der Freischutz, which was played by a 
quite small orchestra.® 

If German orchestral playing was different from, and on the whole 
better than, English, Thompson was less certain about the choral 
singing. Like Shaw, he was in two minds about Bayreuth; not all the 
principals were adequate, but the ensemble work was very good. Shaw 
was, perhaps, a little too obtuse when he wrote that the singers at 
Bayreuth “‘lacked subtlety, grace, finesse, magnetism, versatility, deli- 
cacy of attack, freedom, individuality . . .,”’** for these qualities were 
possibly more needful in Mozartian than Wagnerian opera, but 
Thompson might have agreed with him in some cases. The Hamburg 
opera chorus was especially a disappointment, and he wisely suspended 
judgement of the new work by Brahms until he should have heard it 
sung by an English choir. Unfortunately, the last performance he 
attended in Germany before sailing from Hamburg back to Hull was 
Adolph Adam’s Postillon de Longjumeau in which the leading tenor 

$! Diary, ff. 75-76. Perhaps Bulow’s indifferent performance was partly due to his dislike of 
both summer festivals and the hall in which he was playing; cf. H. G. von Bulow, Letters, ed. 
R. du M. Eckhart (1931), 402. 

oF 'W... Spatk,. Op. cib,,, 1-40). 


% Diary, f. 68. 
“Shaw; Gp. cit., 159. 
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had a ‘simply excruciating” intonation and continually missed his 
high notes.® This was hardly typical of the standard heard throughout 
most of the tour. i 

The first impression from his diary is Thompson’s physical and intel- 
lectual stamina. Between Rotterdam and Hamburg he travelled more 
than 1,700 miles, chiefly by train, attended 18 performances of 14 
operas, besides various concerts and rehearsals, and viewed numerous 
galleries, churches and other sights, in the course of about six weeks. 
He attended Gotterddmmerung, Die Meistersinger, Lohengrin and 
Otello each twice. Furthermore, he had previously seen Otello at The 
Lyceum, London, a month before he left for Germany, and Die Meister- 
singer at Covent Garden a mere week before his departure. The tour 
was no mean achievement and only in Hamburg, towards its end, did 
he complain of ‘“‘seediness”’, probably in reaction to a sleepless night. 

Although the logistics of his tour are easily summarised, it is more 
difficult to establish the quality of his music criticism, not least 
because of disharmony which prevailed amongst English music critics 
towards the end of the century, precluding much agreement as to 
critical norms. Critics were undecided whether to attack musical com- 
position or the dynamic of performance, though most preferred to 
tackle the latter. This preference prompted W. H. Hadow to observe in 
1892 that criticism lacked an adequate theoretical basis and was 
degenerating into mere pedantry which tended to ignore composers’ 
intentions. He therefore proceeded to attempt for music what Sainte- 
Beuve and Matthew Arnold had done for literary criticism.* Ernest 
Newman declared that nothing was more boring than to read the 
critics’ interminable strictures upon singers and players, and feared 
such an approach would continue so long as criticism was tied to 
journalistic concert reporting. It was insufficient just to hear the music 
repeatedly; the score and its antecedents had to be studied minutely.®’ 
There was also the quarrel between the “old” and the “new” criticism 
which J. F. Runciman, music critic for the Saturday Review, tried to 
explain. In his view, Joseph Bennett led the old guard and Shaw, the 
new. The latter approved of Wagner, was less respectful of established 
reputation, tried to avoid cliché and insisted upon approaching critic- 
ism as a literary art in its own right, where wit and eloquence had a 
legitimate role.** Such an approach could readily lead to critics 
expatiating on their personal reactions to music rather than discussing 


* Diary, ff. 76-77. 

66 Ww. H. Hadow, Studies in Modern Music: Hector Berlioz (8th ed., 1909), 3ff. 

87 E. Newman, Testament of Music (1962), 59-60 (an article originally published in 1901). 
68 J. F, Runciman, ‘“‘The Gentle art of musical criticism”, The New Review, June 1895, 
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the music itself, an attitude later condemned by Newman as mere 
dilettantism.® 

Thompson’s position in this confused situation receives some clarifi- 
cation from his tour diary. It testifies to the honesty of his published 
work, for not only did its brief notes on Bayreuth reappear, expanded 
but not substantially revised, in the Yorkshire Post, but also a similar 
approach pervaded all his published notices at this time. His contribu- 
tions to the Yorkshire Post suggest that he appreciated, if only for 
practical reasons, the distinction between music criticism and concert 
criticism because his column “‘New Music” appeared separately from 
his concert reports, and he occasionally commented, before a concert, 
on the major piece to be performed. Furthermore, he was soon to 
develop a highly technical and rather dry expertise in musical analysis 
in the programme notes which he contributed to successive Leeds 
Festivals whilst continuing to devote his journalism mainly to critic- 
ism of performance. The purpose of his tour, however, was to hear 
music rather than to study scores and so his diary was necessarily 
devoted mainly to observations on performances, though he certainly 
availed himself of scores. He was an industrious critic, but whether he 
had a well-developed aesthetic sense may be questioned; he assidu- 
ously noted performance times but beyond this mechanical level his 
criticism of performance was often rather generalised and expressed 
with a limited, unimaginative and not very informative vocabulary. 
The inadequacy reappears in his programme notes for the Leeds Festi- 
vals which paid more attention to the techniques of composition than 
to the ideas which composers were trying to express. On the other hand, 
despite William Spark’s complaint,” he did not surrender to blatant 
prejudice. 

Thompson may not have been a great critic and much of his prestige 
in later years may have been due to his longevity. But he was no hack; if 
he was more interested in performance than meaning, that was his 
choice and in it he was not alone. He may not have written such 
sparkling prose as Shaw,” but he was ahead of many in the critical 
establishment in his admiration for Wagner. In his daily work for the 
Yorkshire Post he was not content to confine himself to local subscrip- 
tion concerts, but with the support of his editor, brought to Yorkshire 
readers a wider musical scene — elsewhere in the provinces, London and 
abroad. The hope expressed in his column in 1889 that he would soon 


6° E. Newman, From the World of Music (1956), 21 (originally written in 1929). 

7 Leeds University Library, MS. 361/248: W. Spark to C. Pebody, 17 December 1886. 

71 Thompson’s private attempt at satire arising from the Prague performance of The 
Huguenots was leaden compared with Shaw’s passage on Parsifal : Diary, ff. 47-48; cf. Shaw, 
op. Clt.,. V6z. 
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revisit Bayreuth was realised; he went there again in 1891, 1894, 1896, 
1899, 1902 and 1908, and duly sent reports to his newspaper. These visits 
were mostly extended to take in Munich though in 1902 he varied the 
pattern by going further east, to revisit Vienna and to see Budapest, yet 
he was not moved to keep another special tour diary and the accounts 
of these subsequent visits in his ordinary annual diaries were necessar- 
ily compressed. The Yorkshire Post had indeed acquired a music critic 
who could bring experience of international standards to the evalua- 
tion of local performance. A’German colleague visiting England at the 
same time might have been hard pressed to hear a comparable pro- 
gramme, but England was not a wasteland and in October 1889 Otto 
Lessmann visited Leeds for the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung.” He com- 
mended the Festival and whilst its orchestra under Sir Arthur Sullivan 
lacked precision, he found the chorus, trained by Alfred Broughton, 
brilliant. Perhaps Brahms ought to have come to Leeds after all. 


7 A translation of his report appeared in Musical Times (1889), 662-66. There is no 
evidence in his ordinary annual diary for 1889 that Thompson met Lessman during the 
Festival. 
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HIS HONOUR JUDGE ALLISTER LONSDALE 
(1926-1977) 


Allister Lonsdale joined the Thoresby Society in 1964, and was elected 
to the Council in 1966. 

He was born in Tokyo, the son of Salvation Army missionaries, who 
returned to England when Allister was four years of age. He was 
educated at Watford Grammar School and Wadham College, Oxford,’ 
where he took his M.A. in 1948, after war service in the Meteorological 
Branch of the R.A.F. He entered the legal profession, being called to the 
Bar in 1952, and was made a Circuit Judge in 1972. This latter appoint- 
ment led to his resignation from the Council of the Thoresby Society. 

Whilst he was a member of the Council, Judge Lonsdale gave valu- 
able advice on legal matters, especially with regard to the leases 
involved in the Society’s move to Claremont, and in the revision of the 
rules. The Society’s current rules were largely framed by him. In addi- 
tion to his service to the Council, he was also a Trustee of the Society 
from 1966 until his death. 

Allister Lonsdale contributed from time to time to the Miscellany 
volumes of the Society’s Publications, mainly relating to Catholics in 
the Leeds neighbourhood. (He had joined the Roman Catholic Church 
whilst at Oxford.) Of particular interest was his article, “The last 
monks of Kirkstall Abbey”’. He also gave a lecture on ‘“‘Ralph Thoresby 
and his Catholic contemporaries”. 

Judge Lonsdale was a member of several other societies, notably the 
Leeds Numismatic Society, of which he was at one time President, and 
he was joint editor of the Yorkshire Numismatic Magazine. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Stephen Anning of 
Leeds, in 1955; they had four children. 

A.W. 
F.W. 
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Askern (Askeron), spa, 30*, 32, 37 
Askwith, Joseph, 230-1] 

Atkinson, family, 265; Joseph, 137 
Austria, Herbert Thompson in, 333-47 
Aveling, Edward, 95 

Averdieck, Mrs, 153 


Back-to-back houses, 323 

Baines, Capt. Adam, 255; Edward, 77, 
O48 52,155" 210.2115 223,.225,.27 1s 
275; 3i:1,. 313;, 314 

Baker, Robert, 278, 279, 322 

Bakewell, Mr, architect, 107 

Banister, George, 39 

Banks, George, 179-80 

Baptists, 230-6 

Barn, medieval, 237-46 

Barrett, Wilson, 108, 206-7 

Bartholomew, W. H., 139 

Barwick-in-Elmet, 51] 

Bateman, Thomas, 131] 

Bates, Joseph, 233 

Baynes, Dr, 132 

Bayreuth Festival (1889), 333-47 

Beckett, Miss, 153*; Rev. George, 286; 
John, 264 

Beckwith, William, 154 

Bedford & Kitson, architects, 138 

Bedford, James, 135 

Beech Grove Hall estate, 225 

Beer houses, 325-6 

Beerhouse Act (1830), 326 

Beeston, 237 

Beaumont, J., 218; John, 226 

Belgium, Herbert Thompson in, 334 

Ben I-Zoug-Zoug Arabs, 205 

Benham, G. A. C., 146 

Bennett, Joseph, 336, 339, 345 


Bentley, Harold R., 147 


Beresford, Professor Maurice, 83-4 
Bernard, W. B., 199 

Betjeman, Sir John, 291 

Beverley, 251, 268 
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Birch, Miss M. E., 153 

Birmingham, 275 

Black Prince, statue, 110-11 

Blayds, family, 265 

Bodington, Sir Nathan, 218, 224, 225, 
228, 229 

Bogg, Edmund, 299-300, 302-3, 304 

Bonser, Dr Georgiana, 155* 

Boston, Councillor, 110 

Bott, Mr, 150 

Boucicault, Dion, 199 

Bowen, Owen, 299, 300, 302, 304 

Bower, Joshua, 278 

Bradford, Baptist Church, Westgate, 
235; Holywell, 47 

Bradshaw, S. T., 233 

Brahms, Johannes, 343 

Bragg, Mary see Armistead, Mary 

Braithwaite, Mr, 104 

Bramley, Baptist Church, 62, 230-6; 
Salem Baptist Tabernacle, 232, 234, 
235, 236*; Second Baptist Church, 
234; Swinnow, well head, 46-7, 50; 
Zion Chapel, 231, 232; 234, 235, 236° 

Brant, John, 307; Joseph, 306-7 

Bright, Richard, 131 

Bringham, Walter, 305, 308, 315 


British and Foreign Antislavery Soci- 


ety, 116, 119n; 121" 
Brock, Thomas, 110*, 111 
Brodsky, Adolf, 344 
Brookes, Edwin, 154 
Broughton, Alfred, 335, 347 
Broussais, Francois Joseph Victor, 155 
Brown, Charles, 132; Ivor, 68; Rev. 
James Layton, 320n; John, 122*; 
William Wells, 116, 125, 126 
Buck, Samuel, Recorder of Leeds, 39 
Bulow, H. G. von, 342-3, 344 
Bullock, Rev. Richard, 288, 289 
Bulmer-Thomas, Ivor, 290-1 
Burlington, Earl of, 283 
Burnley, Mary, 269 
Burnsall, wells, 47 
Burrow, Dr, 145 
Burrowes, Rev. W. O., 289 
Burton, Richard, 106 
Busfield, family, 256 
Butler, Major Basil Harding, 108 
Byron, H. J., 206 
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Calder, River, 260 

Calverley, well, 47 

Cambridge University Extension 
Committee, 219* 

Canada Antislavery Society, 117 

Canning, George, 306 

Cardiff, 6 

Carey, Mary Ann, 23n 

Carlisle, Earl of, 104 

Carmichael, Elizabeth see Wilkinson, 
Elizabeth 

Carr, Ann, 321 

Carter, Robert Meek, 319; T. S., 146 

Carty, Cornelius, 15-16 

Cash, Newman, 135 

Cass, Anthony, 135; William Reader, 
145 

Casson, family, 254 

Castley, 303 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, 210-11, 
DIS) 225 

Cawood, John, 135*, 181, 191 

Census, 6-7; (1851), 2, 3, 6; (1861), 
3, 6; Irish .(184]), 53 see aise 
Enumerators’” Returns 

Chadwick, Dr Charles M., 145* 

Chamerovzow, Louis Alexis, 
122n 

Chantrell, R. D., 38, 168n, 285 

Charles I, 253 

Chartism, 278 

Cheever, Rev. Dr George Barrell, 126 

Cherokees, 306, 307 

Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, 57* 

Chorley, Francis, 135; Henry, 137, 145; 
Thomas, 132 

Christian, Ewan, 293 

Cholera, 322 

Choral singing, 344-5 » 

Church Hill, Maryland, 59 

Churwell, well, 47 

Chute, Mr, 207 

City mission (Leeds), 316-32 

Civil War, 255 

Clapham, John, 135; Samuel, 186n 

Clark, John, 188; Mason, 289; Sydney, 
141 

Clothworkers Company, 212, 214, 225, 
227 

Cockayne, Will, 81, 92 . 

Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill), 315 
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Coffin, Levi, 127 

Cole, Major Thomas Rea, 264 

Coleman, John, 65, 77, 196-208 

Collins, Wilkie, 205, 206 

Connell, Michael, 10 

Conway, Joseph, 8; Tim, 8 

Cooke, family, 254 

Cookson, family, 265, 285; Joseph, 
285¢" Mayr) 294; Willigan 
(1669-1743), 266, 267, 268, 283, 294; 
William (1749-1811), 131, 266 

Copgrove, St. Munga’s well, 34, 36, 47; 
spa, 30 

Cordingley, Thomas, 35 

“Cornplanter’’, 311 

Corporations Commission Report, 274 

Corri, Henri, 200 

Cotton, family, 109 

Covent Garden Theatre, London, 72 

Coward, Ann see Wilkinson, Ann 

Craft, Ellen, 117; William, 117 

Crawford, J. Kenneth, 148 

Creek Indians, 306, 307, 314 

Cressey, Rev. Joseph, 53* 

Crossley; B.,:215,5 215 

Crummell, Alexander, 115 

Cuffe, Paul, 114 

Cumming, Miss, 153 

Cummins, family, 72; Alexander, 72, 
75-6 

Cunningham-Graham, Mr, M.P., 96 


Daley, Bridget alias Bridgit David, 16 

Davis, Sibilla see Wilkinson, Sibilla 

Dawes, William, abp of York, 53 

Defoe, Daniel, 262, 267, 281 

Denison, family, 264; Becket, 16; Wil- 
liam, 269, 283 

Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books (Joseph Smith), 114* 

Diorama, 197 

Directories, of Leeds, 35, 39; see also 
Leeds Guide 

District Nurses, 151 

Dixon, Jeremiah, 269 

Dobson, Lepton, 133, 135* 

Domesday Book, 43 

Domestic Mission People’s Institute 
(Unitarian), 328 

Domestic missions, Leeds, 316-32 


254 


Donaldson’s Diorama, 197 

Doncaster, theatre, 65 

Donovan, Dr, of Dublin, 157 

Douglass, Frederick, 115, 122 

Dowlan, Mary, 13 

Downe, Lord, 283 

Dresden, 340-1 

Dressler, 337 

Drinkwater, J. R., 273 

Drury, Alf, 110 

Drury Lane Theatre, London, 72 

Dublin, 5 

Ducatus Leodiensis (Thoresby), 262 

Dufton, George, 235 

Dykes, Rev. E. H., 289 

Dyneley, Mr, of Bramhope, 56 

Early, Ann Elizabeth, 16 

Early Manchester Theatre, The, 68 

Eecles, Rev. Wz, 3a, 312 

Edinburgh, 6 

Ehrke, Paul, 337, 342 

Elementary Education Act (1870), 209 

Ellingham, Fred., 236n 

Employment (19th cent.), 324-5 

Endowed Schools Act (1869), 209 

Engels, Frederick, 95 

Enumerators’ Returns (census), 5; 
(1851), 3, 4, LO; 22; (IS6L)s 3.480; 
22; see also Census 

Eshton, well, 47 

Estlin, Dr, John Bishop, 119 ! 

Etty, family, 294-5; John, 295; Wil- 
liam, 284, 294-5 

Evangelical Revival, 317 

Evening Improvement Classes, 327 


Fairbairn, Sir Andrew, 137, 210* 

Fawcett, family, 285; Rev. Richard, 
320n 

Fenton, family, 256 

Fiennes, Celia, 262 

Findley, Miss, 153 

Fischer, 339 

Fisony Fu W215; J lS 

Ford, John Rawlinson, 217 

Forster,» W..E., 225 

Fountaine, Sir Andrew, 294; Joseph, 

268-9 

Fox, Augustus Carleton, 305, 308, 310, 
515 

Frampton, George, 111* 
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Freny, Rudolf, 342 

Friends’ Central Committee (anti- 
slavery), 127 

Fuchs, J. N., 340 

Garland, Dr, 142 

Garlick, Joseph Prince, 135*, 145 

Garnett, William, 231n 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 117-18, 119%, 
120;. 129 

Garrisonians, 119, 120, 121*, 122, 125 

Gas Strike (1890), 78-98 

Gas Workers’ and General Labourers 
Union, 78-98 passim 

Gaunt, Sir Edwin, 317, 319, 320n 

Germany, Herbert Thompson in, 
333-47 

Gibson, Edmund, bp of London, 32, 58 

Giggleswick, well, 47 

Gilbert, W. S., 205, 206 

Gildersome, Baptist Church, 230 

Gilston, Alderman, 80, 85* 

Gipton, spa wells, 35-6, 49 

Gladstone, Herbert, 94 

Glasgow, 6; Anderson’s College, 213 

Goldie, Dr William, 142 

Gomersal, 260 

Gott, Rev. Dr, 224 

Gough, A., 145 

Grand English Opera Company, 200, 
202 

Granville, A. B., 32 

Great Famine (Ireland), 1, 3, 5, 7, 20, 
21 

Great Northern Circuit (theatrical), 
198, 207 

Greathead’s Chapel, 237 

Greaves, druggist, 318 

Green, A. H,213,°214n,. 215", 217 

Greenfield, Dr J. Gadwine, 155 

Greenwood, Rev. Thomas, 76 

Griffith, Professor T. W., 145 

Gritzinger, 341, 342 

Gruner, Dr Oskar C., 154 

Grove, Sir George, 335, 336 

Gudehus, Heinrich, 337 

Guest, Mrs W., 120 

Guiseley, parish, 51 

“Gundulphus”, 185 
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Hadow, Sir William H., 345 
Haley, Elizabeth, 16 


INDEX 


Halfpenny, William (Michael 
Hoare), 284, 293-4, 295 

Halifax, 262 

Hall, family, 265; Edward, 321, 322-32; 
Henry, 152,276 

Hamburg, 341-4; Festhalle, 342 

Hammerton, Jonas, 227n 

“Handsome Lake’, 311 

Hannam, William Simpson, 334-5 

Harding, Rhodes & Co., 108-9 

Harding, Col. Walter, 107-11 

Hare, Mr, 135 

Harewood, Earl of, 104 

Harrison, family, 254; Brian, 91; John, 
110; 283, 291 

Harrogate, spa, 30* 

Hart, John, 57 

Hartfall, Dr, 142 

Hartley, A. W. D., 45-6; Robert Night- 
ingale, 1415: W. H.,.215* 

Harvey, Thomas, 127* 

Hastings, Lady Elizabeth, 283, 284 

Hauger, E., 74 

Hawkyard, Dr A., 139 

Hay, William, 101, 103-4 

Haymarket Theatre, London, 72 

Headingley, St. Michael’s Church, 
247; typhoid epidemic, 82-3 

Heaton, J., publisher, 67; Dr John 
Deakin, 145*, 210*, 214213,213a; 
222, 223*, 223-4; May (afterwards 
Rucker), 218 

Heighington, Joseph, 135* 

Henderson, Jacob, 57, 58 

Henley, Robert, Lord Chancellor, 56 

Hennock, Professor, 270 

Henschel, Sir Isidor G., 335 

Hepper, Miss, 153 

Hepton, Sir Wilfred L., -153 

Hewitt, Miss E. M., 141-2 

Hey, Stephen D., 147; William 
(elder), 269; William (younger), 
102, 132*, 276 

Hick, family, 256 

Hidlis Hadjo, Creek chief, 314 

Higgins, William Henry, 15-16 

Hilary, family, 254 

Hill, John, 132; William, 137 

Hird, Dr; 132 

Hirst, George, 135 

History of Leeds (Parsons), 36, 42, 44 


INDEX 


Hitch, Rev. Robert, 51 

Hoare, Michael see Halfpenny, Wil- 
liam (Michael Hoare) 

Hobson, Joseph, 200, 207-8; Walter A., 
137 

Hodgkin, John, 127 

Holbeck Temperance Society, 317 

Holbeck, churches, 331n; Domestic St. 
Unitarian Chapel, 331; infant 
school (Unitarian mission), 328-9; 
Mann’s Field, 319-20, 323, 329; 
Mechanics Institute, 317; sanitary 
conditions, 322-4; St. Matthew’s 
chapelry, 247, 320-1; spas & wells, 
33, 43-6, 48-50; Unitarian domestic 
mission, 316-32 

Holland, Hon. Sydney, 152* 

Hollis, Miss, 153 

Holmes, Mr, 313; Rev. Joseph, 286; 
Rev. R.. B:,°76 

Hook, Dr W. F., 110, 287-8 

Hopton, family, 254 

Hopwood, Mrs, 136, 148 

Horley Green, spa well, 47 

Hudson, John, 145 

Hull, 252, 260, 281; theatre, 65, 70, 72, 
202 

Hummel, J. J., 218 

Hunslet, 284; spa well, 45-6, 50 

Hunslet Lane theatre, see Leeds, 
theatre, Hunslet Lane 

Hunter, Dr A., 135, 136 

Hutchinson, Frances see Wilkinson, 
Frances; John, 52; Sir Jonathan, 131; 
Michael, 52, 54, 55 

Hynde, family, 109 


Ibbetson, family, 265; Sir Henry, 264, 
266, 269 

Idle, Baptist church, 231; Unitarian 
mission, 319 

Ilkley, spa, 47 

Inchbald, Mrs Elizabeth, 71, 73, 74 

Independents, 230 

Indians (North American) in Leeds, 
304-15 

Ingram, family, 295; Sir Arthur, 254; 
Hugo Charles Meynell, 322n 

Irish, in Leeds, 1-28 

Iroquois, 306, 308 

Irving, Sir Henry, 111 
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Irwin, family, 267, 281] 
Iveson, family, 256, 283 


Jack, Professor, 216 

Jacques, Thomas, 179-80 

James, Miss, 148 

Joachim, Joseph, 336 

Johnson, Dr Samuel, 29 

Jordan, Mrs Dorothea, 67-8, 70-1 
Journal of Gaslighting, 86*, 95 


Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James, 318-9 

Kean, Edmund, 196 

Keighley, Joshua, 56 

Kemplay, Richard, 135 

Kilhamites, 321 

Killingbeck, family, 256; Rev. John, 56 

King’s Lynn, 267 

Kirby, Thomas, 137 

Kirk Fenton, 53 

Kirkbride, George, 235 

Kirkby Malham, spa well, 47 

Kirkgate-cum-Holbeck, manor of, 
322n 

Kirkstall, Abbey House, 108 

Kirshaw, Richard, 283, 285-6; Rev. 
Samuel, 266 

Kitchingman, family, 265 

Kitson, Miss, 326; Hon. A., 36; Sir 
James, 317; Mrs James, 326 

Knaresborough, spa, 30, 31; wells, 32 

Knor and spell, 330 

Knostrop, 252; Sewage works, 108 

Knowles, Miss Elizabeth, 150 


Lambert, Joseph, 137 

Lancaster, Joseph, 310n 

Lancasterian system, 310 

Landau, Leopold, 337, 342 

Lang, Cosmo Gordon, abp, 84 

Lascelles, Henry, 267 

Lastingham, St. Chad’s well, 47 

Lawrence, Sister, 149-50; Sir William, 
100 

Lawson, Alderman, 282; John, 225 

Lawton, William, 44 

Layton, Mr, of Rawdon, 283 

Leather fairs, 186, 190 

Leeds, duke of, 262 

Leeds: [See also Armley, Holbeck, 
Hunslet, Wortley] 
Allison’s Buildings, 27 
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Leeds: 


Art Gallery, 108, 110 

Bablest Court, 25 

Back George Street, 17, 25 

Bankruptcy Court, 212 

Barker’s Yard, 27 

Baxter’s Yard, 27 

Bazaar and Shambles, 166-8, 170-1, 
177,178, 179, 180, 186, 188-9, 190, 
193 

Beech Grove estate, 212 

Bishopgate Well, 33 

Boar Lane, 252, 282, 284, 288 

Borough, 253-4 

Brick Street, 14 

Briggate, 252, 260, 273, 277, 281, 282, 
288 

Brighton Court, 13, 17, 27 

Brighton Yard, 27 

Brook Street, 28 

Brussel Street, 27 

Call Lane Chapel, 317 

Camp Field, 13 

Canker Well, 38, 49 

Cassons Close, 168n 

Cavalier Street, 13 

Charters, (1626), 253-4, 264, 267-9; 
(1661), 256, 264, 267; (1684), 256 

Chest Clinic, 138 

City Square, 106-12 

Clarkson Street, 25 

Clarkson’s Yard, 13, 27 

Cookridge Street, 212 

Cordingley Yard, spa pump, 35 

Corporation, (early years), 251-61; 
(18th-cent.), 262-71; (1820-50), 
272-9 

Coumeil, 0-12, 15; l6*17;,..35, 36, 
78-98 passim, 83, 93, 107*, 108, 
iof, 138" 

Clergy School, 289 

Coloured Cloth Hall, 106, 110 

Commercial Buildings, 167, 169, 
170; 97%, Fein, 173, 175; 177078, 
179, 185, 186, 187-8, 190, 191, 193 

Concert Room, Albion Street, 308 

Corn Exchange, 168-9, 170, 177, 178, 
179, 180-1, 185, 186, 189, 191, 193 

Cloth industry, 251-3, 255, 259-60, 
263, 268, 281 

Crispin Street, 17 
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Cross Lisbon Street, 13 

Cross Parish, 180-] 

Cuddy Well (Draw Well), 40, 49 

Dolphin Street, 28 

Dufton’s Yard, 13,°27 

Diinn’s Yard; 17,27 

East Lane, 25 

Ebenezer Street, 13, 17, 25 

Elephant and Castle, 207 

Ellerby Street, 7 

Elm Street, 8 

Eye Dispensary (General Eye and 
Ear Infirmary), 99-105, 141 

Eyebright Well, 37-8, 49 

Feetham’s Fold, 17 

Flax Street, 28 

Fleece Inn, Briggate, 101 

Foundry Street, 17, 18, 20, 28 

Gas Strike (1890), 78-98, 108 

General Infirmary, 100*, 102*, 105, 
131, 141, 142, 146, 1477 152733: 
156, 157 

General Post Office, 106, 107, 112 

Geology, 48-9 

Goulden’s Square, 18, 20, 26 

Goulden’s Buildings, 8, 13, 18, 20, 26 

Grammar School, 282, 289 

Grand Theatre, 208 

Haddock’s Music Salon, 212 

Harper’s Court, 26 

Harper’s Street, 13, 17, 26 

Headrow, 282; wells, 33 

Holmes Yard, 27 

Holy Trinity church, 281-97 

Howarth Court, 13 

House of Recovery; 102, 131-2, 133) 
135", 2145s" 

Housing, 83-4 

Hunslet Lane theatre, 196-208 

Jacob’s Well, 38-9, 49 

Kendall’s Well, 39, 49 

Kirkgate, 14, 282 

Kirkstall Road, spring, 33 

Lady Well, 31") 34, 39 

Lawyer Buck’s Well, 39, 49 

Low Cross Street Well, 33 

Lower Cross Street, 28 

Lumb’s Square, 8 

Lying-in Hospital, 102 

Mabgate, 252 
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Manor, 254 

Markets, 165-95 

Marsh Lane, 14, 252; wells, 33 

Maude’s Spa Water Baths, 35 

Meadow Lane, gas works, 81-2, 
86-90; Spa Pump, 44-5, 50 

Meanwood Road, wells, 40-1 

Medical School, 136, 146, 216, 222, 
224, 226 

Mill Hill, 288; Unitarian chapel 
(old), 106-7, Unitarian chapel 
domestic mission, 316-32, day 
school, 329n 

Mill Street, 13, 28 

Moot Hall, 253, 260, 268, 282, 284, 
295 

Moscow Street, 26 

Moxon’s Yard, 26 

Musgrave Fold, 28 

Music Hall, 310 

Nelson Street, 13 

Noah’s Ark, 13 

Occupations, 325 

Off Street; 13,1727 

Off Yard; 17,27 

Orange Street, 13, 27 

Paley’s Galleries, 13, 28 

Park, 106 

Park Alley, 28 

Park Square, 201, 202 

Parliamentary representation, 254, 
255, 256, 267, 274 

Phillip’s Yard, 13 

Plague Well, 42, 49 

Pollard’s Yard, 26 

Population, 251, 262-3 

Public Dispensary, 102, 130-57 

Quarry Hill, 13, 252; Flats, 35; wells, 
51-2; °33-4, 49 

Randall’s Yard, 27 

Revolution well, 41, 49 

Riley’s: Court, 13, 17 

Riley’s Yard, 28 

Rising Sun Yard, 28 

Rotation Office (Old), Kirkgate, 
103 

Royal Amphitheatre, Lands Lane, 
200, 207-8 

Salem Church, (Hunslet Road), 45, 
46 
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Leeds: 


St Anne’s Square, well, 33 

St Helen’s Well, 42 

St James’s Church, 287, 290 

St John’s Church, 255, 282-3, 285, 
287, 29 

St Paul’s Church, 287, 288 

St Peter’s (parish church), 257, 259, 
2655" “2825 286, 287; registers 
(addenda, 1775), 164 

St Peter's Well (Burley Rd.), 39; 
(Quarry Hill), 32,°54-5;-49 

St Peter’s Sulphur Baths, 35 

Sewerage system, 279, 280 

Shambles, see Bazaar and Shambles 

Sheepscar Beck, 31, 32, 34 

Shores Yard, 8 

Skinner Lane, 279 

Somerset Street, 13, 28 

Spas, wells and springs, 29-50 

Spaw Well (Quarry Hill), 31 

Spring Street, 13 

Spring Walk Well, 33 

Stank Hall barn, 237-46 

Stead’s Yard, 26 

Sugar Well, 40, 49 

Sykes Yard, 13, 26 

Templar Street, 13 

Templars Court, 26 

Theatre, Hunslet Lane, 65-77, 196- 
208; Theatre Royal, Lands Lane, 
208 

Town End (Hightown), 282 

Town Hall, 280 

Union Court, 17, 26 

Union Street, 13 

University (Yorkshire College), 
109, 144, 146*).147, 209229 

Viear Lane, / 

Walker’s Yard, 13 

Wards, 2-28 passim 

Water supply, 279, 280 

Wellington Place, 13 

Wellington Yard, 10, 11, 13, 14, 18, 
20, 26 

White Cloth Hall, 281, 282 

Woodhouse Moor, 252 


~ York Road, 7 


York Street, 18, 20. 27 


Leeds and District Workpeople’s Hos- 


pital Fund, 143 
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Leeds and Wakefield Turnpike Trust, 
274 

Leeds Antislavery Association, 113, 
118-28 passim 

Leeds Antislavery Library, 123 

Leeds Auxiliary Bible Society, 311, 312 

Leeds Board of Guardians, 5, 17 

Leeds Chamber of Commerce, 82, 108 

Leeds Church Extension Society, 288 

Leeds Cotton Relief Fund, 144 

Leeds Crockford, 247 

Leeds Daily News, 84 

Leeds Directory (1817), 43-4; (Kelly, 
1881), 33, 36 

Leeds District Nurses’ 
EF Sg 

Leeds District Nurses’ Association, 
151-2 

Leeds Evening Express, 82, 83 

Leeds Freedmen’s Aid Association, 
113,427 

Leeds Gas Committee, 78-98 passim, 
108 

Leeds Gas Company, 187 

Leeds Guide (1806), 67; (1808), 30, 34, 
37; (Baines, 1817), 36 

Leeds Improvement Act (1842), 11, 
278-9, 280 

Leeds Improvement Commission, 171, 
193,275, 278-9 

Leeds Improvement Society, 16 

Leeds Independent, 101 

Leeds Indian Relief Fund, 144 

Leeds Intelligencer, 25, 40, 178, 180, 
183-4, 185, 186, 189, 197-8, 199*, 201, 
202,275, 305, 306, 308, 311, 312,313, 
314 

Leeds Medical Charities Fund, 144 

Leeds Mercury, 101, 102, 103, 104, 127, 
205,: 207, -271,. 275, 282, 305,308, 
310-12, 314 

Leeds Music Festival, 162, 334, 335, 
343,546) 347 

Leeds Oil Gas Company, 193 

Leeds Philharmonic Choral Society, 
335 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Soci- 
ety, 103, 218 

Leeds Redemption Society, 319 

Leeds Savage Club, 298-304 

Leeds School Board, 329 


Institution, 


Leeds-Selby Canal, 269 

Leeds Temperance Society, 326 

Leeds Trades Council, 93-4, 97 

Leeds Waterworks Acts (1837), 279 

Leeds Young Men’s Antislavery Soci- 
ety, 115,208 

Leigh, Alderman Percival T., 155 

Leipzig, 341 

Lessman, Otto, 347 

Liberals, 273-4, 275-80; and Gas Strike, 
78, 80, 81 

Linton-in-Craven, Lady Well, 47 

Lipley, Richard, 56 

Lissmann, H. F.; 341,°342 

Lister S.C. 213 

“Littlé-Bear’; 31 

Liverpool, 6, 273, 274, 279; Domestic 
mission, 328; markets, 178, 185; 
University College, 225 

Lockwood, spa well, 47 

Lodge, family, 265, 283 

Loe, Mr, 156 

Logan, Mr, 132 

London Comedy Company, 206 

London Gaiety Company, 205 

London Operatic Company, 199 

London Savage Club, 298-9 

“Long Horns”, 310, 311-12, 313 

Longley, C. T., abp., 321 

Lonsdale, Allister, Obituary, 348 

Lorraine, Mrs, 148, 149 

Lowe, Robert, 222 

Lowther Hall, 31 

Lowther, Sir John, 31 

Luccoek; J- Dy. 137 

Lund, John, 56 

Lumb in Rossendale, Baptist Church, 
231 

Lupton, A., 218; Arthur, 104, 105*, 
137; Dr C. A., 105; Charles 152 
153; F., 224; Francis, 137; ins ay 
120n; John, 151; Joseph, 120, 317 

Lyons, James, 8; Thomas, 8 


McCubbin, John, 15-16 

McGill, Arthur Fergusson, 146 

McGowan, James, 10 

Mackenzie, A., 141 

M’Kim, James Miller, of PennsyI- 
vania, 126 

Madingley Hall, nr Cambridge, 109* 
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Maguire, Tom, 79, 81, 92, 93 

Magna Britannia (1731), 31 

Mallinson, Mary, 16; Sarah, 16 

Malten, Thérése,337, 338, 340-1, 341 

Manchester, 275, 279; Exchange 
Rooms, 178, 185: market; 185; 
Owens College, 209,211, 213, 214 
BVO, 220, -222- 225, 224; 228,229: 
Theatre Royal, 68 

Mangey, Arthur, 260 

Maori chiefs, in Leeds, 199 

Marlborough, Sarah, duchess of, 48 

Marriott, Miss, 199 

Marshall, family, 254; John, 16, 317; 
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